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Preface 








temporary scene in Syria and Lebanon and, like all 
books of this nature, has its shortcomings and defects. 
In preparing this work I received help from a number of 
people, to whom my thanks are tendered. However, I should 
like to thank especially my students at the American University 
of Beirut, who attended my seminars on contemporary Arab 
history during the years 1953-5, for invaluable assistance in 
collecting material and discussing it on various occasions. 


T= PRESENT work is an attempt to analyse the con- 


I would draw attention to the Appendix at the end of the 
text, in which I have attempted to summarise the events since 
the book was written. 

N. A. ZIADEH 
American University, 
Beirut, Lebanon, 1956 





Chapter 1 


Land and People 





I 


HE REPUBLICS of Syria and Lebanon are, from a geo- 

| graphical point of view, a part of the region which lies 

between the Mediterranean and the Syrian and Arabian 

deserts. This larger area is a geographical entity, which should 

be discussed first in order to see the smaller, but all-important, 

political entities. For convenience the term Syria in this chapter 
will cover the whole geographical unit. 

Syria — ash-Sham of Arab geographers — stretches from the 
Taurus Mountains in the north to the Sinai Desert southwards, 
and from the Mediterranean to the Syrian Desert. The northern 
and western boundaries are more or less definite and clear, while 
the southern and eastern frontiers fluctuate — the definite lines of 
demarcation depend on political arrangements, as well as on the 
nomadic peoples living in these parts of the country. When law, 
order and civilised life prevail, the line moves to the east; when 
the noniad has his day, the line moves to the west. The area in- 
cluded within the boundaries just described would thus differ 
considerably. A rather moderate figure, accepted by geo- 
graphers, is about 85,000 square miles. 

The country is divided into four natural belts, running parallel 
to the Mediterranean: the coastal plain or plains, the western 
mountain ranges, the central depression and the eastern moun- 
tains or plateau. This division was noted already in the tenth 
century by al-Mukqaddasi, the Arab geographer, whose de- 
scription is worthy of quotation in full: 


‘Syria is very pleasantly situated. The country, physi- 
cally, may be divided into four belts. The first belt is that 
-on the border of the Mediterranean Sea. It is the plain- 
. ' country, the sandy tracts following one another, and alter- 
. inating with cultivated land.... The Second belt is the 
moüntain-country, well wooded, and possessing many 

: 13 à 
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springs, with frequent villages, and cultivated fields. . . . 
The third belt is that of the valleys of the Ghaur, wherein 
are found many villages and streams, also palm trees, well 
cultivated fields, and indigo plantations. ... The fourth 
belt is that bordering on the Desert. The mountains here 
are high and bleak, and the climate resembles that of the 
Waste; but it has many villages, with springs of water, and 
forest trees.’ 


The coastal plain of Syria extends from Alexandretta in the 
north to the sandy dunes of Sinai. It is far from being one con- 
tinuous stretch of plain: it is better described as a series of pock- 
ets of plains, surrounding the lower basins of rivers or brooks, 
whose existence is made possible by the mountains’ slight with- 
drawal to the east. These pockets are separated from one an- 
other by promontories which push right down to the sea. Thus 
the Alexandretta small plain is separated by the Amanus (Giaur 
Dagh) from the lower basin of the Orontes (al-‘Asi), and Mount 
Cassius (al-Aqra‘) separates the latter from the Ladhiqiyah 
(Latakia) opening. Continuing our journey to the south, and 
crossing the southern edges of the Nusairiyah Mountains, we 
come to an interesting strip of the coast surrounding Tripoli, en- 
riched by the waters of Nahr al-Kabir and Abi ‘Ali. This plain, 
however, is connected with the inland plains of the central de- 
pression through the valley of Nahr al-Kabir — a fact of great 
historical importance for Syria, as this valley has been used by 
warriors and traders down through the ages. Beirut has another 
strip of narrow coast, fed by the waters of Nahr al-Kalb, Nahr 
Beirut and Nahr ad-Damir. 

Sidon and Tyre are a little more fortunate than Beirut in hav- 
ing slightly wider plains, but ‘Akka surpasses both in its plain, 
which stretches from Ras an-Naqurah to Mount Carmel, and 
extends more than 10 miles inland to the east. Its feeders are 
the Na'amain — ancient Belus — famous for its pure sands for the 
manufacture of glass, and Nahr al-Muqatta‘, the Waters of 
Megiddo (Kishon) of Biblical reputation. The valley of al- 
Mugatta‘ provides for the plain of ‘Akka a passage into Marj 
Ibn ‘Amir, and thus constitutes the second important connec- 
tion between the shores of the country and its corresponding in- 
terior parts. : 
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South of Mount Carmel begins the only,part of the coast 
which deserves the name of a plain. It has a width of about 200 
yards immediately to the south of the promontory, but spreads 
to the east as it stretches southwards, so that around Gaza it has 
a width of about 40 miles. 

It may be remarked here, en passant, that Syria is, geologically 
speaking, a new country. The mountain ranges rose from under 
the waters of the sea only in the early Cainozoic period. The 
plains are of a later development: they are the result of more 
recent elevation, on which the rivers had deposited the sedi- 
ments carried from the mountains. This explains two facts about 
the coastal plains and the shores of Syria. First that they are 
covered with sandy dunes, especially in the south, and secondly 
that the shores are even and unindented, so that hardly any 
natural harbours have had time to develop on the Syrian 
shores. , 

The western ranges of Syria have a limestone surface which 
rests on sand strata, both of more recent development compared 
with neighbouring ranges. They consist of a number of separate 
groups divided by river valleys. The northernmost group are 
the Amanus Mountains (Giaur Dagh), which take their be- 
ginnings in Anti-Taurus and end just before the Orontes glides 
slowly into the Mediterranean. The average height ofthe group 
is about 3,000 feet, with a few summits of 6,000 feet. The Beilan 
Pass affords a comparatively easy passage from Cilicia to Syria 


‘across the Amanus and was used by Alexander in his march 


against this country. 

The second group is that of the Nusairiyah Mountains, with 
al-‘Asi (the Orontes) and Nahr al-Kabir as their northern and 
southern boundaries respectively. Generally speaking, this 
group is less elevated than the northernmost and has a greater 
expanse, especially to the west, and wider alleys. It overlooks 
the plains of Hamah to the east, with steeper slopes in this 
direction, and its brooks feed al-‘Asi. The average height of its 
crest is a little over 4,000 feet, with Nabi Yunis, the highest peak, 
5,200 feet high. Jabal al-Aqra‘ (Mount Cassius) is often con- 
sidered a part of the Nusairiyah Crest. The western slopes of this 
crest are more fertile than the more or less purer limestone 
eastern sections. One is not surprised, therefore, to find the 
western section more densely populated. To the south of the 
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Nusairiyah Mountain range stretches the Buqai‘a depression, 
which connects the coastal plain with the Hims area. 

The Lebanons constitute by far the largest, highest and steep- 
est group in the western ranges, with many mountains as high 
as 7,000-8,000 feet. They stretch from Nahr al-Kabir to the 
Qàsimiyah (Litani), being higher in the north, where, near the 
Cedars of Lebanon, there is a group of peaks reaching 10,000 
feet. The Lebanon has attracted poets, hermits and recluses, as 
well as refugees, from the time of Solomon to the present day. 
The steep slopes to the east have often protected the mountains 
from invasions. The presence of green cedars and snow-covered 
summits attracted gods, heroes and men from the scorched de- 
serts, the fertile plains and the heights of Olympus. There they 
found homes by the sweet, cool springs which dot the Lebanon, 
as irregular gems and jewels. The Lebanons have pressed their 
claims to the sea, so that, except around Tripoli, Beirut 
and Sidon, there are hardly any strips of plain. The central 
parts of the Lebanese range have abundant water supplies 
and fertile soil. The area is densely populated and intensively 
cultivated. 

To the south of al-Qàsimiyah River the ranges assert them- 
selves again in the mountains of Galilee, which may be described 
as a miniature of the Lebanon in elevation, grace, beauty and 
riches, losing these characteristics gradually as the mountains 
spread to the south. The southern Galilees have inner valley- 
plains. That of Battüf, not far from Nazareth, is probably the 
widest. The highest mountain in Galilee is Jarmaq (about 4,000 
feet), but the average height of the range is about 1,000-2,000 
feet. These mountains command the northern part of the Jordan 
Valley to the east and Marj Ibn ‘Amir to the south, where Jabal 
at-Tür (Mount Tabor), with its 1,843 feet, controls the northern 
gates of the plain. 

Marj Ibn ‘Amir, triangular in shape, and stretching from 
Haifa to Jenin and Baisan, separates the mountains of Galilee 
from their sister group,the mountains of Samaria, which include 
the Carmel and Faqqü'a Mountains, two arms beginning near 
Jenin and expanding to the north-west and north-east respec- 
tively and protecting Marj Ibn ‘Amir, yet allowing passes to 
form in them. The Carmel has the famous Wadi ‘Arah (Megid- 
do) Pass leading to the coastal plain, and the Faqqü'a has the 
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*Ain Jalüd Pass, leading to the Jordan. Two famous battles, de- 
cisive in the history of Syria, were fought at the feet of these 
passes. In 1479 B.c. Thotmes III defeated the Syrian princes at 
Megiddo, and in A.D. 1260 Qutuz and Baybars repulsed the 
Mongols at ‘Ain Jalüd. In modern times the armies of Napoleon 
and Allenby followed the Megiddo Pass from the coastal plain 
to Marj Ibn ‘Amir. Nor is it accidental that the fate of Syria was 
twice decided within easy reach of these two sites — at the battles 
of Yarmük and Hittin. The former opened the doors of Syria 
to the Arabs in 636, while the latter led to the defeat of the Cru- 
saders at the hands of Saladin in 1187. 

The black soils of this plain, resulting from a mixture of lime- 
stone and basalt elements carried from Carmel and Galilee, 
are deep and rich. As the plain is dotted with springs, it has al- 
ways provided the country with a variety of vegetables and 
cereals. 

The body of the Samarian Group stretches from Jenin to the 
south, attaining its highest altitude in the two mountains sur- 
rounding Nablus — Jabal al-Barakah (Jerezzim) and Jabal al- 
La‘anah ('Ibàl), with about 3,000 feet of elevation. The Samar- 
ian Mountains contain some inner plains, but there is hardly a 
definite line of separation between them and Jabal al-Quds- 
wal-Khalil (the Judean Hills), which eventually lose themselves 
in the hills of the Sinai Desert to the south of Beer Sheeba. The 
eastern slopes of the Samarian and Judean hills are steep, grow- 
ing more so as we go south, because the Jordan Valley becomes 
deeper. From Jerusalem to the Dead Sea one descends nearly 
7,000 feet, in less than 25 miles. The western slopes along the 
mountains of Jerusalem and Hebron are not so steep, and there 
stretches between them and the coastal plain a series of hills, 
called the Shephala, which make the sloping not only gradual, 
but more pleasant, especially in Spring, as they provide a varia- 
tion in plants and scenery. 

The central depressions are a part of a rift valley which be- 
gins in the north of Syria and ends in the lakes of Central Africa. 
However, in Syria they stretch in from the neighbourhood of 
Aleppo to the Dead Sea in the south. The dividing line is in the 
northern section of the Biqà', a plain with an elevation of 2,000- 
3,000 feet, which lies between the Lebanons and the Anti- 
Lebanons. At this point two rivers spring, not far from each 
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other, al-‘Asi and the Litani flowing north and south respec- 
tively. 

The course of al-‘Asi is a link between the Biqa‘, the Hims 
plain and the Ghab (Hamah). At the northern endofthe Hamah 
plain, al-‘Asi takes a turn to the west to empty its waters into the 
Mediterranean. So only one part of the central depressions is 
left outside its influence in the north — the ‘Umq plain, which 
lies between Aleppo and the Amanus, and which is fed by the 
Si River. 

After crossing southern Biqā‘, the Litani takes a sharp turn 
to the west, constituting a very strong position for defence at the 
place where Shaqif Arnun (Belfort) still stands in ruins, and 
eventually empties its waters into the Mediterranean. It crosses 
the Biqa‘ from Balbak to the south, but it leaves it to another 
river to tell the story of the southern part of the depressions. The 
Biqa‘ was at one time the bottom of a lake, at which sedimenta- 
tion took place. When water drainedoff theplain thereremained 
an area richly endowed with potentialities for agricultural pro- 
duction, and the people make full use of this. 

The Jordan draws its water from Jabal ash-Shaikh (Mount 
Hermon) and the neighbourhood, has its first stop at the Huleh 
Lake (sea-level), resumes its journey to the Lake of Tiberias 
(Galilee), where it passes through a spot the beauty of which is 
not easily equalled, only to descend rapidly to the Dead Sea 
(4,000 feet below sea-level); and this rush has gained for the 
river its name (al Urdunn). The width of the Jordan Valley 
differs greatly from place to place: to the south of the Lake of 
Tiberias it is about 44 miles wide, near Beisan it is 8 miles; the 
Dead Sea itself is about 10 miles wide. Several rivers feed the 
Jordan — al-Jalüd, al-Far‘a (near Nablus) on the west, and al- 
Yarmuk and az-Zarqa from the east. The Jordan Valley is agri- 
culturally valuable in the north and near Jericho, but otherwise 
its land is not particularly fertile. 

Looking at it from the east to the west, we see that the eastern 
plateau takes its start to the east of the central depression, reaches 
its highest elevation immediately and descends very gradually 
till it loses itself in the Syrian Desert. To the north of Anti- 
Lebanon there are mountain blocks which correspond with the 
northern sections of the western ranges, like Jabal el-Akrad, 
which stands opposite Amanus, and the hill country to the 
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north-east of Hamah, which corresponds with the Nusairiyah. 
But the plateau proper stretches from Anti-Lebanon in the 
north to the northern extension of the Hijaz Mountains, with a 
series of valleys and gorges which break it into a number of sub- 
divisions. 
In Anti-Lebanon, al-Jabal ash-Sharqi, protecting the Biqa‘ 
from the effects of the east dry winds, and Jabal ash-Shaikh, 
which overlooks Damascus and its Ghutah, are the highest 
peaks. Travellers from Damascus to Beirut will have to follow 
Wadi Barada and Wadi Yahfüfah to skirt al-Jabal ash-Sharqi 
before arriving at the Biqa‘. When one travels from Damascus 
to the south to Tiberias, one has to skirt Jabal ash-Shaikh. Thus 
the two mountains have decided the western and southern ap- 
proaches to the city of Damascus. Jabal ash-Shaikh, with its 
9,050 feet, is the highest peak in the eastern plateau. The 
Hawràn and the Jawlanoccupy thestretch between the mountain 
and Nahr al-Yarmuk, and link themselves to the east with the 
Laja and Jabal ad-Druz. These four regions are volcanic and. 
where water is available, the land gives good crops of cereals, 
and is also an excellent pasture-land. j 
_ The plateau to the south of al-Yarmuk is naturally divided 
into three sections, ‘Ajliin, Balqa and Karak — separated by 
Nahr az-Zarqa and Nahr al-Mujib, which empties its waters 
into the Dead Sea — respectively. *Ajlün is the most fertile of 
these mountains, as a result of heavier rainfall on its western 
slopes. As one travels southwards one gets acquainted with the 
semi-desert conditions which prevail there. The southern parts 
of Transjordan are more arid than the corresponding parts of 
Palestine. 

The north-eastern expansion of the Syrian Republic — the 
area known as al-Jazirah — is a more or less flat country which 
lies between Aleppo, al-Qamishli, Bukamal and Deir az-Zür. 
It is intersected by a number of streams and brooks, like Jahjah 
and Khabur, and it has about 180 miles of the Euphrates River 
cutting through it. The land is fertile and produces cereal crops 
of different kinds and, of late, cotton has proved an important 
crop. Water resources are fairly abundant, and vegetables and 
fruit trees grow there in great quantities. 
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II 

Syria, situated as it is, held too good a position for neighbour- 
ing countries to leave it alone — and had too many riches to be 
left to its own fate. Syria's fate depended very much on the 
strength of its neighbours. A strong power in Asia Minor, Iraq 
or Egypt would mean an aggression on Syria. With two strong 
powers on the northern or southern borders, Syria became a 
battle-ground. But what were the Syrian gates? Through which 
routes did people enter Syria? 

Although the Syrian coast is not welcoming to seamen, 
throughout Syrian history people have been coming to and from 
the Syrian coast, and almost every town on the coast has had its 
heyday of sea activity. Artificial harbours were built in Swaidi- 
yah (Seleucia ad Orontem), in Tyre, ‘Akka and Haifa, to men- 
tion only a few. A land route via Sinai links Egypt with Syria, 
used both by warrior and trader from time immemorial. 

The people of Arabia reached Syria from Hijaz. The journey 
is difficult, being both dry and wearying, but the reward is 
worth the trouble. Earlier it was material gain which attracted 
people to undertake the journey. But for over thirteen centuries 
a new incentive has thrown its weight into the balance - the pil- 
grimage to the Holy Cities. The new motive has been so strong 
as to lend its name to the old route, now known as darb al-Hajj. 
Settlers who throughout the centuries have been moving from 
Arabia and the Syrian Desert into Syria never needed a beaten 
track. They just moved in, hesitated, tried and stayed, and 
gradually changed their nomadic habits into settled ones, leav- 
ing their tents for stone or brick-built houses. 

The topography of Syria determined the internal routes of 
traders and warriors, once they had entered the country. These 
routes took a north-to-south direction, because of the mountain 
ranges. To traverse the country from west to east would mean 
climbing the ranges. However, nature has provided Syria with 
two gaps, which have always played an important part in the 
history of the country. They are Marj Ibn ‘Amir and the Plain at 
Buqai's (the valley of Nahr al-Kabir). The former was a meet- 
ing-place for routes from thé coast (Gaza and further Egypt), 
from Nablus (central and southern mountains), from the Jor- 
dan Valley (Beisan), from Tiberias (thus Damascus) and from 
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*Akka and Haifa. The latter gap connects Tripoli with Hims 
and thus with Hamah and Aleppo. From those two crossroads 
routes radiated, reaching every important town in one part of 
the country or another. 

What, then, of the Valley ofthe Twin Rivers in its relation to 
Syria? Some trade undoubtedly trickled through the direct 
route between southern Iraq and Syria. But the bulk of trade, 
the majority of travellers and all generals, followed the more cir- 
cuitous but safer northerly route, which crossed the Syrian 
saddle, with Aleppo as the easternmost important centre. The 
Euphrates was usually crossed either near Maskinah (Thap- 
sacus) or Raqqa or Jisr Manbij (Qalat an-Nijm). 

Two routes connect Syria with Asia Minor. One runs from 
Aleppo to the north, which was followed by the Hamdanids in 
their incessant wars against the Byzantines. Later the Mamluks 
used it in their campaigns against the Armenians. It was along 
this route that the Ottomans marched against Syria early in the 
sixteenth century. The other way is the Beilan pass, the route of 
Alexander, which allows direct connection between northern 
Syria and Cilicia. 

Syrian history is the outcome of the country's relation to the 
desert, to the sea and to the northern countries. The desert has 
influenced the country in its climate, and determined the racial 
elements of its population to a large extent. The sea, on the 
other hand, has always had an effect on the trade and cultural 
life of the people, besides its influence on the climate. The north 
has given Syria an element of its population, and at times sup- 
plied the country with conquerors. 

: So, aptly, has Syria been called a battle-ground. Physically it 
is a battle-ground between the desert and the sea. Sea-breezes 
bring moderation in the climate; its winds carry rain to the 
country, while the eastern winds carry drought in their wake. A 
victory of the sea means prosperity and riches. A triumph of the 
desert brings famine and poverty. It may even lead to migration, 
when the desert triumph repeats itself for a few years in suc- 
cession. One must keep in mind the fact that the mountains in 
Syria, especially the western ranges, are almost unbroken, and 
that they are so close to the sea that Mediterranean conditions 
of climate hardly extend beyond 25-30 miles from the shores. 
This allows continental conditions to be experienced at places 
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which seem to be very close to the Mediterranean. Another 
thing should be added to the gradation from west to east, and 
this is a gradation from south to north. i 


‘For all seasons of the year, the dominant prevailing wind 
is from south-west-south: hence in the north, winds are 
moister than in the south, since they have a long sea 
“fetch”. In the south, air is drier, because winds blow from 
the land-mass of North Africa and the Sinai. This is shown 
by the fact that the extreme north-west of Syria and the 
Hatay (formerly the Sanjak of Alexandretta) of Turkey 
have rain all the year round, with a slight, but still per- 
ceptible fall in July and August. In the Lebanon and 
Palestine, on the other hand, there is no summer rainfall, 
and aridity increases southwards until, beyond Gaza, true 
desert conditions are reached.’ 1 


The Syrian summer is hot and long (May to September), its 
winter being short and mild. Extreme weather conditions are 
experienced in Syria, from the heat of the summer in the semi- 
desert areas of the Jordan Valley to the cold winters in the 
Lebanon. Rainfall on the western slopes and in the north of 
Syria is adequate. The eastern slopes and the southern parts 
have less rainfall. The country is divided into three zones based 
on rainfall. The first lies to the west of a line which passes 
through Mar‘ash, Hims, the eastern parts of the Biqa‘, Tiberias, 
Nablus and Jerusalem and then bends towards the sea. A rain- 
fall of over 20 inches is the average. The second zone lies to the 
east of the line just described and is limited on the east by a line 
which passes through ar-Ruha (Edessa), to the east of Aleppo, 
Damascus, and, including the Transjordanian Mountains to 
Amman, passes through Jericho and then stretches to Gaza. In 
this zone, rainfall ranges between 10 and 20 inches. 

The third is a semi-desert zone. No definite eastern limits can 
be given. However, a line beginning at Bukamal, on the 
Euphrates, and ending in southern Transjordan, passing through 
Palmyra and Qaryatain, may be said to limit this zone, which 
receives a rainfall of not less than 4 inches. To the south and east 
of this line lie the regions in which the date-palms grow. 

The following table shows the climatic conditions of the area: 


1 Fisher, W. B., The Middle East, London, 1952, p. 384. 
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Temperature (°F.) 


Rainfall Average 

(inches) Winter Summer (annual) 
Beirut . : > 879 556 81-5 68-8 
Haifa . 3 . 270 54:0 81:5 68:5 
Gaza . 2 » 165 591 797 67:5 
Aleppo . x 6 184 42:0 83:0 63:1 
Damascus. ; 92 43:5 83:3 6r6 
Ksara . . -293 39°6 754 580 
Jerusalem. . 260 45°5 73'9 61-2 
Tiberias. .  . 20:2 558 878 758 


This variety of climatic conditions, backed by differences in 
the surface soil of the country, has given Syria as great a variety 
in vegetation, agriculture and animal life as can be hoped for in 
the circumstances. Pasture-lands have always supported large 
numbers of cattle, sheep, goats, asses, horses and camels. The 
western slopes of the mountains, especially the Lebanons, were 
covered with pine-trees, cedars and firs, which provided the 
peoples of Syria, Egypt and Iraq with the timber for ships and 
temples. Other slopes, except the dry ones, had a variety of 
smaller trees, bushes and shrubs, which supplied fuel. Agricul- 
tural products were more varied. The Jordan Valley grew dates 
and other tropical plants, the plains produced cereals and vege- 
tables, while the olive-trees did well on the lower slopes. Where 
the olive-trees ceased to appear, vines and other fruit-trees took 
their place. Attempts at irrigation have always constituted a 
major problem for people living in the less fortunate parts of the 
country. Palestine and Transjordan show traces of works of irri- 
gation which successive peoples built and rebuilt time and again. 
The gardens of Asqalan, Gaza and Sdud, the orchards of 
Jericho and Beisan, the rice-fields of Banyas (Paneas) and 
Huleh, the sugar-cane plantations of the coast, and the Ghuta 
of Damascus are only some examples of the way in which water 
was intelligently used for the irrigation of the country. 


III 
The two Levant States of Syria and Lebanon occupy by far 
the larger part of the area just described. Between them they 
cover just under 76,000 square miles (Syria 71,000, Lebanon 
4,062). Since the annexation of the Alexandretta—Antiochregion 
(Hatay) by Turkey, the northern frontiers of the Republic of 
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Syria begin at a point south of Antioch on the Mediterranean. 
The line then follows a north-easterly direction to Jearablus, 
then it runs almost parallel to the railway till it joins the Iraqi 
border-line not far from Nasibis (Nusaybin). Encompassing the 
lands of al-Jazira, the line runs through Bukamal on the 
Euphrates and then, in a south-westerly direction, to Der‘a, and 
finally meets the Lebanese frontiers, which continue to the west 
at Ras an-Naqürah, on the Mediterranean. 

The boundaries of the Republic of Lebanon, finally delimited 
on 1 September 1920, stretch, on the eastern side, from the 
point just described in the south and run to the north parallel 
almost to the crest of the Hermon and Anti-Lebanon to al-Qà* 
in the Hermel area. After a bulge to the north, the boundary 
line, resuming its westerly direction, meets with the Mediter- 
ranean shore at al-‘Arida. 

The population of Syria is 3,656,000, while that of Lebanon 
is 1,400,000. Thus the two Republics have between them a little 
more than 5 million inhabitants. Yet this comparatively small 
number of people is hardly paralleled anywhere for the variety 
of characteristics it possesses. To begin with, the racial elements 
that have come to make it, through the centuries, are much 
varied. As a result of its geographical situation and rich histori- 
cal connections, the area received people from almost every race. 
The Mediterranean race, which must have formed its physical 
characteristics some 14,000 years or so ago, formed the basic 
stock of the people. At some unknown period in its history the 
land received an Alpine element which spread mainly in the 
mountainous regions. 

The Semitic peoples must have known the routes to the Syrian 
plains from time immemorial, but history has kept the echoes of 
the Phoenicians, the Canaanites and the Aramzans, who seem 
to have moved to Syria and Lebanon sometime in the fourth 
millennium. Later the Arabs, both before and after the coming 
of Islam, overflowed the land and eventually spread their lan- 
guage in the two countries. The Indo-Europeans contributed 
their share through the Hittites, the Persians, the Greeks and the 
Romans. The Turkic elements came (especially to Syria) from 
the eleventh century onwards in a number of wayes; but their 
contribution, like that of the Indo-European, was limited, 
racially speaking. Similarly, the European element, trickling to 
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the coastal parts since the coming of the Crusaders, has been ap- 
parent in certain localities, but not strong enough to be general. 

More important than the racial mixture is the religious pat- 
tern which the two countries exhibit. It should be remembered 
that Christianity found its earliest followers in these parts of the 
world, and that these differed in this region before they differed 
anywhere else. The differences were basic ones, as they touched 
questions of the nature of Christ, among other things, and the 
official attitude of the Byzantine State-Church led to the label- 
ling of some as Orthodox and others as heretic. The situation 
was further complicated from the twelfth century onwards by 
the contacts with the West, which created new allegiances and 
thus increased the already existing complexity. 

Islam, established in Syria and Lebanon within a short period 
after the Arab conquest, underwent similar experiences. Some- 
times with, sometimes without the intervention of the rulers, it 
passed through similar phases, as it came into contact with 
various cultural backgrounds which the region had experienced. 
The net result is that it came to have a number of sects and rites. 

Thus within the boundaries of the two Republics one finds 
that the people are distributed as follows: 


Lebanon 
A Syria (in thousands) 
Sunnis i A : - + 2,578 274 
Shi'a ` 5 2 : 5 450 225 
Druzes . 5 j d ; 113 88 
Maronites a : x i: T7 422 
Greek Orthodox s è ; 169 198 
Greek Catholics (Melkites) . : 56 go 
Armenian Orthodox . 2 110 58 
Armenian Catholics . ó 3j 19 14 
Syrian Orthodox (Jacobites) : 51 5 
Syrian Catholics ; : 5 20 6 
Chaldean Catholics . 7 v 5 I 
Protestants x ; > à 13 13 
Roman Catholics B s " 7 4 
Nestorians. * 2 i , II — 
Jews š : , s A 32 6 
Others. $ $ A : 5 8 


It should be remembered that the Maronites became Uniates 
in the twelfth century, while the other Uniates (the Greek 
Catholics, Armenian Catholics, the Syrian Catholics and Chal- 
dean Catholics) accepted the authority of the Popes at a much 
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later stage. In addition, Syria has 2,000 Yazidis (north-eastern 
corner) and 26,000 Jews, while 6,000 Jews live in Lebanon. 

The geographical distribution of the various groups is inter- 
esting. The Sunnis are predominant in Syria and are not con- 
fined to special areas, but in Lebanon they live in the coastal 
towns, with Beirut, Tripoli and Sidon as the main centres. 
The Shi‘a occupy the southern parts of the Lebanese Republic 
and the Balbak area, with a few villages in the mountains to 
the east of Jubail (Byblos). In Syria they prevail in the rugged 
mountains of Nusairiyah and in a small neighbourhood near 
Hims, where the Isma‘ilies live. 

The Maronites form the majority in the Lebanon and pre- 
dominate in a number of the smaller coastal towns. In Syria the 
largest group lives in Aleppo. In Syria Christians live mainly in 
the towns, except in some villages in the Hawran (Greek Ortho- 
dox) and in the northern reaches of the Jazirah (Chaldean 
Catholics), while in Lebanon no such limitations ever imposed 
themselves — Greek Orthodox, Greek Catholics and Protestants 
are found in both towns and villages of Central Lebanon. 

Earlier in their history the Druzes were limited to the valleys 
to the west of Mount Hermon, but they now live principally in 
Central Lebanon and form by far the majority of the population 
in Jabal ad-Duruz in Syria. Apparently at one time there were 
Druzes in the neighbourhood of Aleppo, but they can no longer 
be found there. 

So far as the language is concerned, the people of Syria and 
Lebanon use Arabic. Communities, especially on the northern 
and north-eastern borders, are bilingual, using Turkish and 
Kurdish along with Arabic. Again, to the north of Damascus 
there is a small group of villages the population of which speak 
Aramaic as well as Arabic. Syriac is still used in the liturgies of 
some churches, 


F- 


Chapter 2 


The Heritage of History 


I 

AN BEGAN to make history in this area 6,000 years 
M=: and not long after he began to record his achieve- 

ments, not only on stelae and in architecture, but also 
in writing. So literature, sacred and profane, soon found its way 
on to tablets, which were hidden for about thirty or more cen- 
turies before they were unearthed during the past hundred years 
or so. Both the making and recording of history in this area are 
very interesting because of the variety of currents and waves, 
cultural, religious and political, to which its inhabitants have 
been exposed. For a community living at a crossroad is bound to 
receive influences, and to influence other communities. And the 
position which Syria and Lebanon occupy has imposed on their 
people the double task of shaping civilisation and passing it to 
others. 

An area with such a long history must certainly have rich 
experiences. It is obviously beyond the scope of the present work 
to give the history of the two countries, even in brief form, but in 
so far as a number of present-day problems could not be appre- 
ciated without a reference to the past, a summing up of the net 
results may not be out of place. 

The Egyptians, the Babylons, the Hittites, the Assyrians and 
the Persians made military incursions into the lands of Syria and 
Lebanon, and in one way or another annexed them to their em- 
pires. Taking this early period as a whole, with the year 331 
B.C. as a closing date, one would like to think of what the ances- 
tors of modern Syrians and Lebanese achieved. 

Although a part of one or another of these empires, neverthe- 
less the communities kept their own individual characteristics. 
City-kingdoms or states, with autonomy differing in intensity, 
were the usual practice in the land. The language of the con- 
queror never gained favour with the people, and their literature 
developed according to their own ways. They learnt from their 
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conquerors trades and industries; they adopted some of their 
gods; they borrowed a number of their myths; they certainly 
acquired a few of their administrative measures, but generally 
speaking they kept their own personality. They shared with the 
Ancient East a number of its beliefs, such as plurality of gods, 
sensuality of worship practices, the despotic and absolute, 
authority of the ruler and the tribal nature of the social struc- 
ture, even in towns, But all that was only natural, in view of the 
nature of racial affinities and physical environment. Monothe- 
ism, developed in Palestine, failed to capture the religious 
imagination of the peoples to the north, and paganism, with all 
its aspects, persisted until the coming of Christianity. The coasts 
of Lebanon and Syria contributed, sometime in the second 
; millennium, the alphabet, a contribution which has proved to 
| be of paramount importance for the world at large. 

The second phase of the history of the area lasted for about 
1,000 years, from the conquest of Alexander in 331 B.C. till A.D. 
636, when the Arabs won the Battle of Yarmuk against the By- 
zantines. This period provided the people of Syria and Lebanon 
with experiences of a different nature and helped them to further 
develop their potentialities. It is well worth the while of the 
reader to remember that the Greeks, the Romans and the By- 
zantines were the masters of the land, and that Christianity ap- 
peared, spread, reached its early maturity and produced its 
different churches within the period under consideration. 

Essentially, the civilisation the Greeks brought into the coun- 
try was secular, free, esthetic, democratic and city-born. In 
more than one sense it was strange to the people; something 
they had never experienced before. It could not force itself on 
them. For although Alexander and the Seleucids built or rebuilt 
cities with the express purpose of Hellenising the area, such cities 
remained essentially isolated islands of Greek civilisation in 
a sea of predominantly Semitic heritage. Even Christianity, 
a local product which caught the imagination of a large per- 
centage of the population in town and country alike, be- 
came a little estranged to its followers when later it became 
Hellenised. 

The system of government which the Seleucids adopted was 
a strange mixture, with an oriental monarchy as a framework, 
within which Greek cities were allowed to enjoy privileges al- 
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ready shared by the town-dwellers in Greece. This status was 
often extended to towns which had a small Greek population, 
but then such towns were administered, according to the older 
pattern, either by princes or high priests. 

The coming of the Romans brought two new principles into 
the life of the people: the superiority of the law and the idea of 
an empire. The law that was introduced was not of divine origin 
— it was based on the experience of man, grew out of his needs, 
and was basically a logical process of thinking. This took root in 
some parts, and Beirut became one of the greatest centres of 
legal studies the Ancient World had known. But not so in the 
interior, as one sees from an examination of the Syrian-Roman 
Law book, which was a collection of local practices with some 
Roman concepts, concocted together by priestly groups over a 
number of generations, and applied by local courts. 

The idea of an empire manifested itself also in the admini- 
strative machinery which was set up by the men on the spot. 
This, combined with what remained from the timeof the Greeks, 
and later developed by the Byzantines, came to be of great value 
for the next group of conquerors — the Arabs. But again this was 
confined to the towns, and thus to a small section of the people. 
The interior parts of the country had to be protected against 
enemies from the east and nomadic peoples from within, so the 
administration there was basically military, as the traces of the 
limes and fortresses testify. Military administration is effective 
as long as it can prove efficient and workable, but as soon as it 
shows signs of weakness it ceases to be valuable. This is why the 
late Romans and the Byzantines found it expedient to ally them- 
selves with the masters of the Desert in order to arrange for the 
protection of their dominions in the face of assaults. 

The Romanisation of the land was essentially a continuation 
of the process of Hellenisation. Apart from the imperial concept 
and the legal emphasis, the Romans followed the Greek pattern 
of civilising the area. Towns continued to be built or rebuilt, 
with almost the same public buildings and centres for social acti- 
vities. Places like Antioch, Seleucia, Latakia, Palmyra, Cæsarea, 
Philadelphia, to mention only a few, are examples of the com- 
bined effort ofthe Greeks and Romans. And this effort did cause 
a stir in the life of the people of the land. It is true that the 
spread of the Greco-Roman concepts was limited, but a 
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civilisation cannot stay in a country for about ten centuries 
without causing some shaking of the old beliefs. 

It must be remembered also that during the second part of 
this millennium Christianity appeared and spread among the 
people of the area. Its spread was rather gradual, but before 
long Jerusalem, Antioch and Damascus, as well as some smaller 
places, were centres of large communities who were converts to 
the new faith. When Christianity developed, a number of 
churches which differed among themselves on points of dogma 
and matters of practice resorted to Greek philosophy and logic 
to support their own views. The result of all this was a stronger, 
although narrower, impact of Hellenic elements on the area at 
large - an impact which was to be felt more strongly later under 
Islam. Christianity introduced into the ethical life of the people 
new values — values of love, the dignity of man and a merciful 
God to whom not revenge but forgiveness was the ideal — which 
produced a society of a more refined disposition. 

The Byzantines were Christians, but they were the heirs of 
the Greeks and Romans. To them the Church and the State 
constituted a unity. As Orthodox patrons of the faith they per- 
secuted other Christian communities, and probably caused the 
people financial and political inconveniences, but they did keep 
the torch of civilisation alight in Syria and Lebanon. 

v] In A.D. 636 the Arabs defeated the Byzantines at the Battle of 
Yarmuk, and Syria lay open to the victors. This conquest 
brought with it not only a military occupation, but also a faith 
and a language, although this latter was not a complete stran- 
ger in Syrian lands, and thus was received wholeheartedly by 
the people of the interior. Islam, a religion tolerant towards 
Christianity, did not impose itself on the people of Syria and 
Lebanon. However, numerous reasons, social, political and 
economic, convinced a large number of the people that con- 
version to Islam was essential. Thus two processes, Arabisation 
and Islamisation, parallel but not identical, went on. 

The response, naturally enough, varied in intensity. The new- 
comers, who could not stand the cold weather of the mountain- 
ous regions, preferred the low-lying plains and coastal strips. 
Therefore Arabic and Islam spread ‘there first. As later the 
population spread to the slopes and higher places, Arabic 
gradually climbed those slopes till it reached the peaks. But not 
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so with Islam; its spread among the people of the mountainous 
regions was more limited, at least in the early period. 

Between A.D. 650 and 750 Syria and Lebanon were in the very 
centre of things in the Arab Empire. Damascus was the capital 
of the Umayyads, who paid a great deal of attention to the land 
at large and to the coastal towns in particular. As the Umayyads 
were more or less politically minded, the people enjoyed an 
appreciablemarginof freedomof action. From A.D. 750 onwards, 
however, things changed. A new dynasty came to power, with 
its centre in Iraq, and with the Persian Plateau as its mainstay, 
Syria, Lebanon and Palestine were wilfully neglected, and a 
certain degree of decay in the activities and productivity of the 
people, both in town and country, took place. The tenth cen- 
tury brought some life into the land, but not always to its ad- 
vantage, as during this century it was reflected by the jealousies 
of the Abbasids and the Fatimids. Baghdad and Cairo fought, 
or caused to be fought on their behalf, numerous battles for the 
supremacy over Syria and Lebanon, with the result that the 
southern and most of the coastal sections were under the mas- 
tery of the Shi‘ite Caliphate of Cairo, while the rest recognised, 
in one way or another, the sovereignty of Baghdad. 

In addition, the tenth and eleventh centuries witnessed the 
growth of many local principalities and emirates in the land. 
Although these local governments sided with one or other of the 
two great powers, their own interest took first place. It was this 
situation which made it possible for the Crusaders to conquer 
the land so easily, and establish four Latin States in the country 
stretching from Antioch to Gaza. For the next two centuries 
Syria, Lebanon and Palestine were very much in the centre of 
things, both for the Arabs and for Europe. The Crusaders were 
expelled towards the end of the thirteenth century. Begun by 
Syrian princes, this task was completed by the Mamlüks, who 
ruled Egypt, Palestine, Syria and Lebanon from about 1250 
down to the Ottoman conquest early in the sixteenth century. 

Almost goo years of history — a period of greater importance 
than many others to the country — has just been surveyed. Two 
things came with the Arabs and have stayed ever since — Arabic 
and Islam; and they have certainly shaped the destiny of the 
population. In a way, the fate of Islam was partly decided in 
this part of the world. Politically it was here that the new faith 
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had its initial success, which led to an expansion to the west; 
here again it was defeated temporarily, at the hands of the 
West, only to be revived and to have its revenge; and here it was 
saved the results of devastating assaults that befell its eastern 
counterpart, in Baghdad, at the hands of the Mongols in 12 58. 

No less important is the non-political aspect of the part played 
by the country in shaping the fortunes of Islam. To begin with 
the people/were acquainted with the Greco-Roman heritage 
and helped in its transmission to Islam, and this was a factor in 
the development of Islamic thought. One of Islam’s earliest 
fagihs, al-Àwza'i, was born in Balbak and buried in Beirut. 
The:people of Syria, Lebanon.and Palestine had a greater share 
than has been recognised in the development of the new civili- 
sation. Not only so, but this civilisation was transmitted to the 
West through this channel, among others. 


The first few centuries of Islam were a period of great im- . 


portance to the faith itself. It was exposed to a large number of 
civilisations and came under the impact of a variety of back- 
grounds, and it certainly responded to these impacts. At one 
time there was an attempt at reconciliation between Islam and 
Greek thought, but the eventual product of this kind of experi- 
ence was the complete victory of Asharite orthodoxy, with a 
conservative outlook. There was another kind of intellectual 
tug-of-war between Sunnism and Shi'sm in the world of Islam. 
The followers and supporters of ‘Ali and his house suffered a 
great deal of suppression and oppression, and the movement had 
often gone underground. Its political hope was realised when 
the Fatimids founded their caliphate, under whose protection 
Shi‘a propaganda was very active. This caliphate came to an 
end in 1171, at the hands of Saladin, the man who later fought 
the Crusaders at Hittin. Thus the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies saw not only the fight against the Mongols and Crusaders, 
but also the revival of Sunnism and the political defeat of Shi‘sm. 

Both in the military struggles of the period and the consoli- 
dation of the gains of Sunnism the people of Syria and Lebanon 
played an active part. The numerous schools founded in the 
country, the number of jurists that appeared and the volumin- 
ous literature which was produced during the period show the 
extent to which this consolidation was attributed to the people. 

Another phase in the development of Islamic attitudes, to 
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which an important contribution was made especially by the 
people of Syria, is the development of Sufism. During thetwelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries a number of eminent Sufis, 
such as Ibn Arabi, lived in Damascus, Aleppo and Jerusalem 
among other places, and added to the voluminous Sufi litera- 
ture. During this period Sufism came to be organised into fra- 
ternities or religious orders, which were provided for by rich 
endowments, and zawiyas (convents) came to be very popular 
social, educational and religious institutions. 

By the time the Ottomans conquered them, Syria and 
Lebanon had been under Islam for about nine centuries. The 
sum total of their experiences was that they were more or less 
completely Arabised, in the sense that one language, Arabic, 
became the medium of expression throughout the land, and 
this for the first time in its long history. Not only so, but the 
spread of Arabic in Iraq and Egypt, as well as to other countries, 
produced a vehicle through which common ideas and opinions 
could be commonly expressed and understood, and this, to- 
gether with the spread of Islam, gave the area a community feel- 
ing and a solidarity of some value. The spread of Islam was an- 
other major achievement of the period. Islam spread with its 
various sects and rites, but Christian communities persisted along 
with the new groups, the most recent of which, historically 
speaking, was the Druzes. 

From an administrative point of view the machinery de- 
veloped by the long Greco-Roman-Byzantine traditions con- 
tinued under new forms. The Arabs of pre-Islamic days had had 
no administrative experience. They adopted what was there, 
but gradually introduced the religious spirit and ethical values, 
based on Islam, into various sections of the administration. The 
two main ideas which eventually predominated were the pre- 
dominant position of the ruler and semi-feudal state, especially 
from about the tenth century. Latin feudalism, which came to 
the country with the Crusaders, left hardly any permanent 
traces in this part of the world. 

One interesting point worth keeping in mind when the 
general picture of political life is discussed is the absence of any 
municipal self-government in the sense that medieval Europe 
knew. Islam did not legislate for the town, and Arab political 


life did not develop such a tradition. The struggle which in 
B 
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Europe led to the growth of special city political institutions did 
not exist in Syria and Lebanon. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find that the communeswhich the Crusaders created in Antioch, 
Latakia and ‘Akka disappeared with them. 

The coming of the Ottomans in 1516 did not bring radical 
changes into the life of the country. Learning, although ex- 
tended as far as Constantinople, did not receive an impetus. for 
originality, or at least revival. If anything, the stagnation that 
had already begun was encouraged, and spread over a larger 
area. 

Already under the Mamluks non-Muslim religious com- 
munities came to have some sort of autonomous existence. These 
groups had their heads who were more or less responsible for 
them, in the sense that the leaders acted as channels between the 
communities and the Government. Under the Ottomans this 
practice grew stronger. There were larger Christian groups 
within the new empire, and the Ottoman Sultans felt that they 
could assure their new subjects of better protection through this 
kind of relationship. Out of this grew the Millet system, under 
which Christian and Jewish communities became virtually 
states within the State. 

Another matter which became the order of the day under the 
early Ottomans was the delegation of powers. It is clear from a 
study of the country’s history under the Mamluks that the cen- 
tral authority was not always interested in areas which were not 
of special military importance. These areas were left for the local 
leaders to look after, as long as they imbursed the Government 
with the revenues due. Those leaders, whether secular princes or 
religious heads or tribal chiefs, ruled in the name of the State. 
This delegation of power was increased under the Ottomans, 
who were so fully occupied in waging wars or, later, defending 
themselves that they had no time to look after the actual details 
of administration. In some parts of Lebanon the Millet system 
and delegation of power produced a peculiar combination, in 
which the secular and religious affairs of the community were in 
the hands of one person, who thus exercised great authority. 

For a long time before the Ottoman conquest the mountain- 
ous parts of the country, particularly the Lebanons, had come 
to be a refuge for persecuted communities. It has been argued 
that the Maronites took to the Lebanons in order to protect 
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themselves against such persecutions. Under various governors 
people like the Nusairies and the Druzes, accused of heterodoxy, 
or anxious to find a safe place, took to the mountains. Under the 
Ottomans this process was tacitly encouraged, and the pattern 
of population distribution previously described is the result of 
this lengthy experience. When in 1861 this very idea received 
the sanction of Turkey and the. Powers, the belief in Lebanon 
being the land of freedom gained additional force. j 

It must be remembered also that Solomon the Magnificent 
of Turkey granted in 1535 to Frangois I of France certain privi- 
leges of a commercial nature. These privileges, which later came 
to be known as capitulations, were gradually increased to cover 
legal, religious, economic and political acquired rights for al- 
most all non-Ottoman nationals resident in the Empire. The 
Capitulations, consolidated in 1734, rendered the work of the 
administration very difficult. Not only so, but they compelled 
Ottoman nationals themselves to seek some sort of protection 
from foreign Powers for the sake of furthering their business 
intetests. 
Fhe groups which lived on the land, although controlled by 
these factors, hardly felt their existence, except in the towns. 
Peasants were smaller-units who led a stagnant, static life, with 
little change. People were born in a class or a society and grew 
up into-it, not because they chose to do so, but because there 
was nothing else they could do. Such society as existed on the 
soil of Syria and Lebanon, except for small groups in the bigger 
towns, was socially and economically closed, with fetters of ig- 
norance, forced self-sufficiency and a negligent government. 
This same society had to face the impact of the West in the nine- 
teenth century; a situation which created for it problems which 
it has been trying to solve ever since. à 

But before this subject is disposed of, it is worth while to sug- 
gest that the Ottoman Government rendered its Arab pro- 
vinces at least one great service: it defended them down to com- 
paratively late dates against possible invasions, and preserved 
for them their respective characteristics. The damage done was 
one in which Turkey herself, the very heart of the Empire, 
shared. . h 

Delegation of powers, the Millet system and Capitulation led 
to the development of a practice, first precariously introduced 
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and later recognised by the Ottoman Government, of ‘pro- 
tected’ communities, according to which France became the 
protector of the Catholic Churches, while Russia looked after 
the Greek Orthodox Church. 

During the eighteenth century the picture of the land was 
somewhat as follows. There were four pashaliks — Aleppo, Tri- 
poli, Damascus and Sidon. The northern sections of Syria con- 
stituted the first; Tripoli included the coastal strip north of 
Beirut and northern Lebanon; Damascus covered an area which 
stretched from Hims in the north to the northern parts of Trans- 
jordan in the south; while Sidon, with its provincial capital at 
*Akka, covered southern Lebanon, both coast and mountain. 
But for about thirty years prior to 1800, Jazzar Pasha, governor 
of *Akka, extended his authority not only to Central Lebanon 
and Beirut, but to the pashalik of Damascus as well. The emir- 
ate of Lebanon, which had shortly before passed from the 
Maanis to the Shihabis, was subject to his whims, so much so 
that even such an amir as Bashir the Great had to consider Jaz- 
zar. Northern Lebanon was as independent of the governor of 
Tripoli as any area could be. About the middle of the eighteenth 
century al-‘Azms established themselves as governors of Damas- 
cus, but many a year passed with their authority literally limited 
to the town and its suburbs. Bedouin chiefs to the east and 
south realised their own power and made use of it, in attacking 
not only smaller towns in Transjordan and Syria, but even 
Damascus itself. 


II 

Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt at the close of the eighteenth 
century ushered in a period of great importance for the eastern 
Mediterranean. For one thing, it became a part of the world 
political concert, and from then onwards one European Power 
after another attempted some sort of intervention in, or occupa- 
tion of, the area or parts thereof. Britain intervened — as soon 
as Bonaparte invaded Egypt — in the Egyptian question, but it 
was in 1882 that the country was occupied by British forces. 
Palestine was a bone of contention between British and French 
ambitions. Syria and Lebanon were coveted by France, on 
claimed historical grounds; and although France interfered on 
at least two occasions in the nineteenth century, it was only 
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World War I that eventually decided the fate of Palestine, Syria 
and Lebanon. Late in the nineteenth century Austria, Germany 
and Italy showed an interest, sometimes very intensive, in this 
area, while Russia pursued her traditional policy towards Tur- 
key and the Empire. That the conflict of interests and policies 
of European Powers in the Near East had something to do with 
the outbreak of World War I is certainly an interesting point for 
discussion, but is not for this book to deal with. It suffices to em- 
phasise the fact that the nineteenth century brought with it a 
western impact to the eastern Mediterranean. ' 

This impact took a variety of forms. It was military, as in the 
case of Napoleon's invasion, European concerted action against 
Muhammad Ali in 1840-1, and the French occupation of 
Lebanon in 1860-1; it was political, without show of force, as in 
the Conference of London in 1856 and the Protocol of Lebanon 
in 1861 and 1864; it was economic when the Powers tried to 
secure for themselves or their nationals concessions of great 
economic value, such as the Port of Beirut, the Damas-Hamah 
Railways, the power and transport companies in Damascus and 
Beirut, to mention only the more important ones. These inter- 
ests were protected through political pressure on the central ad- 
ministration in Constantinople. But what was the effect on Syria 
and Lebanon? ; 

The area had been exposed to some Western influences 
earlier. Schools, founded by Lebanese who had been educated 
in Rome, were fairly numerous in Lebanon. But the nineteenth 
century brought newer kinds of schools to the country. Ameri- 
can missionaries, encouraged by Muhammad Ali's regime, 
opened schools, and later further schools were opened.! The 

1 It may be noted that by about 1908 French, British and American 
educational institutions came to dominate intellectual life in Syria and 
Lebanon. British schools, about 140 in number, including those in Palestine, 
had about 10,000 pupils. Various American schools, apart from the Syrian 
Protestant College (now the American University of Beirut), about 140 in 
number, had nearly 6,000 pupils. About 300 or 400 students were enrolled 
in the schools of Medicine and Arts and Sciences of the Syrian Protestant 
College founded in 1866. : ue 

Roman Catholic educational agencies and other French laigue authorities 
had between them no fewer than 20,000 pupils, attending schools spread all 
over the country. Besides, the University of St. Joseph, founded at Beirut in 
1875, had between 200 and 300 students in its faculties of Arts and Medicine. 

Later in the century German and Italian schools found their way into, 
Syria and Lebanon. 
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second half of the same century saw two institutions for ad- 
vanced learning develop within Beirut itself. They were the 
Syrian Protestant College (now the American University of 
Beirut) and the Université de St. Joseph. Girls’ schools, too, 
were opened, Not only that, but hundreds of books were trans- 
lated from European languages into Arabic. The lead was taken 
by Egypt, and works of a technical nature as well as of literary 
value were translated. Soon, however, Lebanon followed suit 
and undoubtedly brought in new and more energetic elements. 
The realm of thought was more its concern, and a number of 
periodicals came into existence in Beirut, Damascusand Aleppo. 
Undoubtedly a stir was caused in the life of the people. In an 
attempt to assess the stir, one is bound to pose two questions. 
What ideas came from the West through the various channels? 
How did the intelligentsia react to them? 

Two observations are worthy of being made before embarking 
on such a discussion. First, that Mahmud II of Turkey and 
Muhammad Ali Pasha of Egypt were both interested in reforms. 
The latter meant to strengthen hisown position, thushisactivities 
and projects were essentially directed towards providing for a 
strong army. He accomplished a great deal for Egypt, but he 
was the principal beneficiary. His successors wavered between 
reactionary and progressive policies, but they all gave predomi- 
nance to their personal interests. Mahmud II and his successor, 
Abdul Aziz, were more sincere about reforms, but the state of 
affairs in the Empire had degenerated beyond repair. Mahmud 
had to fight his battles on many fronts, and his resources could 
not meet the demands. But the fact that in 1839 and 1856 two 
official proclamations were made by the Ottoman Sultan prom- 
ising equality of treatment to his subjects irrespective of their 
creed, sounded very encouraging to people who, in Syria and 
Lebanon, felt that the time had come for ideas of reform to be 
expounded. Secondly, that Syria and Lebanon lacked an insti- 
tute which had built around itself a reputation of being the de- 
fender of the traditional conservative culture, such as al-Azhar 
of Cairo, az-Zaytuna of Tunis and al-Qarawiyyin of Fez. The 
pe of such an institute gave new ideas opportunity for freer 
play. ' 

One set of principles that found its way to Lebanon and Syria 
was that of the French Revolution — equality, fraternity, liberty 
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and nationalism — and these were enthusiastically received in 
the area. Later in the century, when nationalism brought about 
the unity of Germany and Italy, it won more followers in the 
eastern Mediterranean. 

The call for constitutional government was another thing 
which interested the educated groups in Syria and Lebanon. 
Such an idea could not gain ground under Muhammad Ali and 
his successors — it was not appropriate to speak of it. But Leban- 
ese and Syrians spoke of it more freely until 1876, when Abdul 
Hamid began his despotic rule. Then there was an extremely 
paradoxical situation in which Syrians and Lebanese, fearing 
the strong hand of the Sultan and his espionage, fled to Egypt 
(since 1882 under British occupation), where they were free to 
attack the Ottoman Government and expose the despotism of 
the Sultan's rule, but neither they nor the Egyptians spoke of 
freedom as such. 

A third group of ideas came with the introduction of sciences 
into this part of the world. Science teaching and learning had 
been neglected in this area for about six centuries, during which 
the West made many discoveries in science and technology, 
which were partly infiltrating into these countries. At the in- 
stitutes of higher learning men studied medicine, engineering, 
chemistry, physics, mathematics, astronomy, etc. They became 
initiated into the spirit of science, not only into its contents. 

Liberty, equality, fraternity, nationalism, constitutional ideas 
and the spirit of sciences were the new ideas which found their 
way there. How did the people, especially the educated, react 
to them? The reaction to the impact expressed itself in the 
second half of the nineteenth century in more ways than one. 
Arab nationalism became, to many Syrians and Lebanese, a 
creed, the defence and spreading of which was a life's duty. This 
movement is worthy of a more detailed account, for which no 
apologies need be made. 

This national feeling first manifested its Arab character in the 
writings of al-Kawakibi, a late nineteenth-century Syrian author 
who spent most of his life in Egypt. Al-Kawakibi was not the 
only nationalistic writer of his time, but was one of the first to 
throw suspicion on the right of the Ottoman Turks to the Cali- 
phate, a matter which had been taken for granted for nearly 
four centuries. It is true that his call was principally an Islamic 
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one, but he demanded that there should be an Arab caliph. 
Early in the twentieth century, Najib Azoury, a Lebanese who 
lived in France, called for an Arab Catholic Church in order to 
nationalise the life of the Christians. Azoury also wanted a uni- 
fied Arab State composed of what later came to be known as 
Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Palestine and Transjordan, as well as an 
independent Hijaz as a centre of an Arab Caliphate. These two 
writers reflected the aspirations of a large body of their country- 
men. Their views were not the only ones, but they are good ex- 
amples of what was in the minds of the more educated people. 
They were, too, the expression of a process which had been go- 
ing on for some time and was to develop later under a variety of 
circumstances. 

The most important single factor in bringing this national 
feeling to maturity, at least down to World War I, was the Otto- 
man administration of the Arab lands. The desire for a change 
in the relations between governed and governors was ripe even 
late in the nineteenth century. Needless to say, there was a 
difference of opinion between the leaders and group members as 
to the best ways of achieving this change. By 1908, when the 
Young Turk constitution was proclaimed, there had already de- 
veloped, in the politically conscious Arab world, three trends: 
(1) a Muslim conviction that the Caliphate should be Arab; (2) 
a desire for sweeping reforms which would aim at giving the 
Arab countries sufficient autonomy to enable them to develop 
their own distinctive character; and (3) an outright call for 
complete independence of the Arab lands and the formation of 
a united Arab State. 

The Young Turk Revolution of 1908 brought the Committee 
of Union and Progress to power. The members of the Commit- 
tee were advocates of Turkish centralised administration and 
eventually the Turkification of the Arabs. Tension resulted, and 
the Arabs asked for the decentralisation of the Empire, with a 
large share of autonomy for the Arab segments. This was en- 
couraged by the Liberty and Federation group, which was op- 
posed to the C.U.P. in principle and practice. When the L. & 
F. group came to power in 1911 the tension eased a little and a 
solution of the problems of the Arabs seemed to be in sight. But 
this lasted for only a short time, for the C.U.P. soon returned 
with its programme of Turkification intensified. Its attitude, 
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more than anything else, brought impetus to the more extreme 
Arab separatists. 

A landmark in the history of the idea of Arab nationalism was 
the First Arab Conference held in Paris on 18-23 June 1913. 
Those attending represented almost every shade of Arab poli- 
cal aspirations. The more important decisions taken by the Con- 
ference were: (1) Real and basic reforms were necessary for the 
Ottoman Empire, and should be introduced immediately. (2) 
Arabs must have guarantees that they would enjoy their poli- 
tical rights to the full and should have an active part in the 
central administration. (3) Each Arab province must enjoy a 
wide enough scope of autonomy to ensure the fulfilment of its 
needs and the development of its resources. (4) Arabic should 
be recognised as an official language in the Ottoman Parlia- 
ment. 

What is probably as important as the decisions is the spirit 
which prevailed at the conference. One may give the following 
as characteristic of the opinions expressed: (1) It was empha- 
sised that the movement was not religious. The members were 
both Muslims and Christians, and they conducted themselves 
as members of one nation. The speeches of Zahrawi and Tab- 
bara (Muslims), and of Mutran (Christian) may be cited as 
examples. (2) Many of the speakers refused the idea of a com- 
plete separation of the Arab lands from the Empire. Here Am- 
mün (Christian) and Tabbara (Muslim) are good examples. 
(3) Apparently the French Government had hoped that the 
conference, or at least some of its members, might be influenced 
to further French interests in the area. The unwillingness of the 
conference to oblige was made clear by a delegate who called 
on the Foreign Office to inform them that ‘the people respected 
the French, but would not accept them as masters’. According 
to a document published later by the Turkish Government, the 
French Foreign Minister was disgusted with the negative results 
of the conference so far as his own country was concerned, and 
instructed French consuls to see that ‘the Arab reform move- 
ment is crushed’, although they were expected to pay lip service 
to its leaders. é 

There was a deep interest in reviving Arabic. An intensive 
study of the literature of the Arabs was followed by more than 
one attempt, some very successful, to imitate the classical Arab 
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authors and produce literary works which exhibited all the 
skills the ancients possessed. There was in these attempts a pride 
and compassion — pride in ability to use the language and 
warmth of feeling towards it. This pride came to be mingled 
with national sentimentalism. A romantic fever infected workers 
in the field, writers, poets and teachers, and its effect was 
tremendous. The jealousy with which the purity of the language 
came to be guarded was overwhelming. Foremost among such 
people were Nasif Yaziji and his son Ibrahim, the father being 
the better representative of this trend. His numerous works 
show great knowledge and great facility in the use of the lan- 
guage, but apart from that Nasif contributed very little to the 
intellectual life of the period. 

But if Nasif and his group limited their efforts to the field of 
language, there was another group of authors who, making use 
of new ideas acquired from Western sources and of a language 
revived by those veterans, transmitted this to their compatriots. 
This showed itself in three ways. First, there was the attempt of 
Ibrahim Yaziji, son of Nasif, to propagate medical and scien- 
tific knowledge through two periodicals (ad-Diya‘ and al- Finan) 
which he founded, edited and published. A number of periodi- 
cals, representing this new interest in knowledge, and scientific 
knowledge in particular, appeared during this period. Chief 
among them was al-Muktataf, founded by Sarruf and Nimr in 
Beirut, and published there for eight years before the editors 
transferred it to Cairo. Secondly, there was the more serious 
work — serious because of the circumstances attending it — of 
Butros Bustani, who began, and completed ten volumes of, an 
encyclopedia, the first of its kind in Arabic. His work is the more 
valuable because of his serious interest in human knowledge at 
large — sciences, humanities and social studies, both Oriental 
and Western. There was no bigotry, no narrowness of outlook in 
his work. Thirdly, the reaction to the scientific impact of the 
West expressed itself in the foundation of a number of schools 
and scientific societies, especially in Beirut. One such society 
was the 'Syrian Scientific Society'. The late George Antonius 
said of it: 


*. . . the Syrian Scientific Society (al-Jam'iya al-‘Ilmiya 
al-Suriya) came into being in 1857. Its membership rose to 
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150and included theleading Arab personalities of all creeds. 
On its board were the erudite Druze Amir Muhammad 
Arslan, who was for several years its president; Husain 
Baihum, head of an influential Moslem family; and Chris- 
tians of all sects, amongst whom was one of Bustani’s sons. 
Its aims, its methods and even its statutes were closely 
modelled on the society of 1847. The massacres of 1860 
naturally caused a set-back to its activities; but it was re- 
constituted shortly after on a still wider basis, obtained 
official recognition in 1868 and extended its membership 
to include a large number of personalities living outside 
the country, notably in Constantinople and in Cairo. For 
the first time, probably, in the history of Syria, certainly 
for the first time in the 350 years of the Ottoman domina- 
tion, a common ideal had brought the warring creeds to- 
gether and united them in an active partnership for a com- 
mon end. An interest in the progress of the country as a 
national unit was now their incentive, a pride in the Arab 
inheritance their bond. The foundation of the Society was 
the first outward manifestation of a collective national con- 
sciousness, and its importance in history is that it was the 
cradle of a new political movement.’ 


The various religious communities of Beirut feeling the need 
for schools that would look after children of the communities, 
al-Maqasid (Muslim), al-Hikma (Maronite), the Patriarchate 
(Greek Catholic) and the School of the Three Doctors (Greek 
Orthodox) were founded during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. These schools are still in existence in Beirut, 
but not a single one of them attained more than a high-school 
standard. Other schools were soon opened in many other 
centres. 

The necessity of benefiting from Europe and its civilisation 
was stressed by a large number of people. The representative of 
this group is Ahmad Faris Shidyaq. Shidyaq travelled widely in 
Europe and observed things. He called on his people to learn 
from the West. Thus at the turn of the century Syrians and 
Lebanese were already versed in some ideas of the West. They 
learnt that a civilisation totally different from their own had 
developed in the West during the period of. stagnation the Arabs 
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had gone through; they had realised in what aspects this civi- 
lisation was superior to their own; they saw that this experience 
of the West, based on modern science, took into account the 
dignity of man in a matter-of-fact way, and discarded somewhat 
the metaphysical as the sole aspect of life. This new angle, with 
the teaching of freedom and equality, were the ideas which had 
their grip on the intelligentsia, and to which they reacted pas- 
sionately, hoping for a better life for their own people. If Turkey 
was not prepared to help to develop this new thing, it could be 
achieved without her. Independence became not only an end in 
itself, but a means for a higher purpose — a better life. 

During the period under discussion the economic life of Syria 
and Lebanon showed greater changes than has so far been 
recognised. In 1858 a road connecting Beirut with Damascus 
was constructed. The Ottoman Bank had a branch in Beirut - 
probably the first in the Arab East — about a century ago. Later 
railways were constructed in the area. By the time World War 
I broke out Syria and Lebanon had already constructed about 
750 miles of railways which linked Beirut, Damascus, Aleppo, 
Hamah, Hims and Tripoli with one another, and allowed 
Damascus to be connected, via Der‘a, with Haifa in Palestine 
and the Hijaz, while Aleppo was about to be linked with Istan- 
bul and Iraq. 

By about 1900 Lebanon had already an adequately con- 
structed port, which could receive large steamers. Not that other 
ports, such as Latakia, Sidon, Tripoli and Jaffa, were not active, 
but the construction of the Beirut port made it possible for large 
consignments to be more regularly loaded and unloaded. 

These projects were financed mainly by foreign capital. The 
Baghdad Railway was given in concession to a German com- 
pany, but the building expenses were met by the German State, 
who reserved to themselves the right of purchase at any time. 
The Hijaz Railway (Damascus-Der'a-Medina in the Hijaz 
and its branches) was the concern of the Ottoman Government. 
It was really the result of the enthusiastic and. zealous Pan- 
Islamic policy of Abdul Hamid II of Turkey. The remaining 
railway projects, including the Jerusalem-Jaffa line, and the 
Beirut port, were French concerns. French and Belgian capital 
was responsible for the construction of tramways, the production 
of electricity in Beirut, Damascus and Aleppo, and the distri- 
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bution of water in Beirut. Numerous projects for expanding rail- 
ways, building ports in Alexandretta, Haifa and Jaffa, and sup- 
plying other cities with tramways and electricity were afoot 
when the war broke out and brought everything to a standstill. 
Industry and trade were influenced by these developments. 
Syria, Lebanon and Palestine exported, through their ports, 
goods to the value of approximately £3,000,000 and imported 
goods worth more than £6,000,000 during the period 1908-13. 
This economic penetration was instrumental not only in 
creating better conditions for some sections of the population, 
but it was also certainly producing a restiveness which was itself 
instrumental in improving the intellectual life of the people. 





Chapter 3 


Twenty Years of the Mandate 





I 


HE NEWS of the outbreak of hostilities in August 1914 
| was received by the people of Syria and Lebanon with 
some indifference; but not so the entry of Turkey on the 
side of the Central Powers. F eclings here differed greatly. Some 
groups, large in number, felt a loyalty towards Turkey based on 
religious grounds, but they lacked organisation and remained 
passive and inarticulate. But the better organised groups could 
work more systematically; and they did. To this group belonged 
societies such as al-‘Ahd (both Iraqi and Syrian branches), the 
Reform Society (Beirut) and the Decentralisation Party (Cairo); 
and individuals, who had already established contacts with 
Britain or France for the support of the cause of independence 
for their countries. 

War conditions, on the other hand, provided the Young 
Turks, who were in power, with opportunities of pursuing their 
policy. Late in 1914 Jamal Pasha arrived in Damascus as 
Governor-General of Syria (including Lebanon and Palestine} 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Fourth Ottoman Army. Dur- 
ing the summer of the following year he arrested a number of 
the leaders of Arab nationalism in Syria and Lebanon, who were 
later summarily tried at Aley, and those sentenced to death 
were subsequently hanged in Damascus and Beirut. The im- 
mediate result of such Steps was the intensifying of the movement 
for separation from the Ottoman Empire and the convincing of 
Faisal, the son of Husain of Mecca, of the ill intentions of the 
Turks towards the Arabs. 

Jamal Pasha's policy in Syria, Lebanon and Palestine was one 
of deportation of people, suppression of nationalism, starvation, 
especially of the Lebanon, and a rule of iron. In addition, he 
abolished the privileges which Lebanon had enjoyed since 1861, 
and made it again a Turkish province. By the time the central 
authorities in Istanbul realised that this policy brought more 
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harm than good, and withdrew Jamal Pasha from Syria, mat- 
ters had deteriorated beyond repair, the end of the war was in 
sight, and it was obvious that Turkey could not hope for a re- 
covery — at any rate, as far as her possessions in Arab Asia were 
concerned. The Armistice of Mudros, 1918, sealed the fate of 
Turkey, at ledst from the viewpoint of the Allies. 

While the people of Syria, Lebanon and Palestine were 
struggling against the Turks, and their severe punishments, and 
hoping for all sorts of help from the Allies, their fate was being 
arranged for them by the Allies in ways diametrically opposed 
to their aspirations. When the Peace Conference began its work 
in Paris early in 1919, it was faced with a number of instruments, 
contradictory in nature, which were drawn up on various oc- 
casions to meet the interests of the Allies themselves. These docu- 
ments were: (1) the Husain-MacMahon Correspondence; 
which promised Husain, Sharif of Mecca, independence of a 
sort for the Arabs; (2) the Sykes-Picot Agreement (16 May 
1916), which divided the Fertile Crescent between Britain and 
France; and (3) the Balfour Declaration (2 November 1917); 
which promised the Jewish people a national home in Palestine, 
Realising, immediately after the signing of the armistice, that 
they had been betrayed, the people of Syria and Lebanon be- 
gan active protests and attempted negotiations. Interesting as 
this chapter in the history of the two countries may be, it cannot 
be fully discussed here, and limitations of space permit of only 
the briefest possible account. 

Britain was intent on securing Palestine and Iraq, including 
the Mosul area, which, according to the Sykes-Picot Agree- 
ment, was within the French sphere of influence. This necessi- 
tated bargaining with France, who, in turn, was bent on estab- 
lishing herself in Lebanon and Syria. That at one time or an- 
other France was prepared to allow her hold on Syria to be less 
than that on Lebanon is likely, but whatever government Syria 
would have was to be subservient to Paris. With Mosul as a part 
of the bargain, it was not too difficult to get Britain to agree to 
the French point of view. On 15 September 1919 Lloyd George 
and Clemenceau agreed that British forces should be withdrawn 
from Syria (and Cilicia), to be replaced by French forces, while 
Iraq, including Mosul, and Palestine were to be reserved for 
Britain. The lukewarmness of the Congress towards President 
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Wilson’s policy and the final withdrawal of the United States 
from world politics made the implementation of this policy, in 
the way it came to be later applied, an easier matter. 

In Palestine, Syria and Lebanon feelings ran contrary to such 
policies as were engineered in European capitals. On the whole, 
people wanted independence. But there was some variation of 
opinion as to the methods for realising it. In Syria and Palestine 
there was a cry for an independent united Syria, which should 
include the Lebanon, with a constitutional monarchy. They 
were prepared to accept, as an alternative, a sort of mild trus- 
teeship for advice and help, provided the United States or 
Britain was ready to give it. France was definitely out of the 
question. On the other hand, the Lebanese wanted their own 
independence outside the Syrian unity. If help were to be 
sought, it should come from France alone. These two trends 
were made clear to the King-Crane Commission, which visited 
the country in the summer of 1919. The Syrian Congress, called 
into being at the invitation of Faisal, at which Syria and Pales- 
tine were fully, while Lebanon was only partially, represented, 
told the Commission of the people’s demands. On the other 
hand, when the Commission visited his Beatitude the Maronite 
Patriarch at Bkerki, he told them that Lebanon demanded full 
independence, but that if assistance was to be extended to the 
country it must come from France. Again, the two Lebanese 
delegations which visited France in 1919 expressed similar 
views, although in each case there was definite insistence on in- 
dependence. It must be added that the ‘Lebanon’ which those 

men had in mind was not that of the administrativeunity created 
in 1861, but the ‘historical and natural’? Lebanon which in- 
cluded the districts of Tripoli, Biqa‘, Sidon and Tyre. 


Caught between these various trends was Faisal. He asked ~ 


the Allies to keep the promises they had given, through Britain, 
to his father. He realised that France and Britain were intent on 
establishing themselves in the area, yet he was, at least in Syria, 
the symbol of national ambitions. His second visit to Europe 
(September 1919 to January 1920) convinced him of the futility 
of hoping for any support for independence from either France 
or Britain. So, as a statesman, and taking stock of the whole 
theatre, Faysal was glad to conclude an agreement with Clem- 
enceau under the terms of which France guaranteed Syrian in- 
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dependence and Faisal accepted French assi i i 
administrative and ethical matters. While Arabie RE 
the official language, French was to be taught as the first foreign 
language. Lebanon's independence, with French mandate "i 
recognised, and the frontiers of both countries were to be Eoi 
fined by the Peace Conference. This was virtually a mild form 
of French mandate. The Syrian leaders refused to accept this 
agreement, and on 7 March 1920 the Syrian Congress paul a 
resolution stating that Syria, within natural boundaries, was a: 
a anon rediere monarchy. On the following day 
aisal was proclaimed Ki 

B Pr a Cee but Lebanon refused to accept the 

France and Britain also refused to accept thi i 
the San Remo Conference, meeting on 26 April 3 meee 
British mandate over Palestine and Iraq and French mewn 
over Syria and LebanonyYGeneral Gouraud, who had been a x 
pointed High Commissioner for Syria and Lebanon late in 1 4 
and who had been strengthening French forces in Lebanon. pea 
proved his plans for striking his blow. The Lebanese Grand Ade 
ministrative Council, still functioning, disappointed at the 
French attitude towards Lebanon, decided (July 1920) to join 
hands with Syria and defend the cause of independence rmn 
aud acted promptly and abolished the Council. The members 
who signed the instrument were tried and sentenced to exile for 
icu Dd from six to ten years. 

On 14 July 1920, Gouraud addressed an ultima i 
Faisal. He asked that the Ryak-Aleppo railway eee 
to France; that French mandate be accepted; that the Syrian 
army be disbanded and conscription be abolished; that beudis 
be punished; and that French-issued paper currency for Syria 
be accepted. Although the terms of the ultimatum were pie 
tually accepted, French troops were ordered to advance towards 
Damascus. A well-equipped army could easily score a victo 
against a band of irregulars, who had gathered at Main 
pr July the French Army was in full occupation of the city, 
es ae Faisal had to leave the country. French rule began in 
à On 1 September 1920 Gouraud declared G 
‘independent’. The emphasis was not on eane 
empty word — but on ‘Greater’, because this meant that the 
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areas that had been separated in 1861 were restored - namely, 
Biqa‘, Tyre, Sidon and Tripoli. 

The mandate over Syria and Lebanon was entrusted to 
France at the San Remo meeting (26 April 1920), but the in- 
strument itself was drawn up on 24 June 1922 in London, and 
approved by the League of Nations in September 1923. So for 
over two years France was running the countries without, so to 
Speak, proper terms of reference. The instrument promised 
Syria and Lebanon a constitution within three years, and stipu- 
lated that it would be worked out in consultation with the local 
authorities and in agreement with the needs of the people. Yet 
Lebanon did not have its constitution till 1926, and Syria had to 
wait till 1930. In addition, the Lebanese constitution wasdrafted 
in Paris and imposed on the Representative Assembly. French 
forces were to remain in the countries till the promulgation of 
the constitution, but they remained longer. The entity of the 
mandated territories had to be safeguarded, yet France allowed 
the Sanjak of Alexandretta to be ceded to Turkey in 1938. 

The mandate gave France complete domination over Syria 
and Lebanon - foreign relations, judiciary system, control of 
economic life and development and supervision of education 
and social welfare. The spirit of the mandate system put France 
under obligation to ‘train’ the people in these matters — but the 
mandatory Power, instead, regarded Syria and Lebanon as an 
area of exploitation, where French capital, French colonial ex- 
pansion and French culture should be developed. The interests 
ofthe people themselves were a matter of secondary importance. 

French policy in Syria and Lebanon was not in the interest of 
the people. In Lebanon it emphasised the ‘confessional’ nature 
of the ‘State’, and thus succeeded in creating a diversity’of in- 
terests which drove people into enclaves. In Syria confessional- 
ism could not work, so France created, for a short time, five 
‘states’. In both cases there was an attempt to break down 
national unity. To give this policy especial effect the first three 
High Commissioners were Army men — Gouraud, Weygand, 
Sarrail — who were at the same time commanders of the fighting 
forces in the Levant. Martial law remained in force in Lebanon 
till 1925. So that although the mandate provided for the free- 
dom of thought and expression, this was not allowed in practice. 
The French officials who served in Syria and Lebanon were irri- 
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table and irritating in attitude and behaviour, so that it was no 
wonder they aroused the temper of the people with their arro- 
gance, and plunged the country, or parts thereof, into revolu- 
tions and rebellions. Sarrail himself was to a great extent per- 
sonally responsible for the Syrian revolution of 1925. 

Disillusioned and disappointed, the people of Syria and 
Lebanon resorted to a negative policy. Revolutions of various 
magnitudes took place in Lebanon, the Nusairiyah Mountains, 
Antioch, Aleppo, and finally the Syrians rebelled against the 
French authorities in 1925-27. During this revolution Syrians 
and French fought desperately, and the atrocities committed 
by the French Army were barbarous, especially the bombard- 
ment of Damascus in 1927. Strikes were also numerous. Various 
political leaders, both in Syria and Lebanon, tried to clarify the 
situation with the High Commissioners and their advisers, but 
to no avail, because they were adamant in applying a repressive 
policy, which aimed at establishing French political, economic 
and cultural control. 


II 

The French Government took Steps towards what may be 
termed the creation of ‘states’ in the area. Grand Liban was 
proclaimed in 1920, and in 1922 the first Representative Coun- 
cil, with thirty members, came into existence. But it was in 1926 
that a ‘constitution’ was promulgated. Drawn up by a French 
committee which sat in Paris, mostly in private, with little con- 
sultation with the Lebanese, it was presented to the Represen- 
tative Council with the understanding that it was to adopt it. 
On 23 May 1926 the constitution was promulgated; on the 24th 
the Council became the Chamber of Deputies; on the 25th - 
members of the Senate (Higher Chamber) were appointed by 
the High Commissioner; on the 26th both Chambers met and 
elected the first President of the Lebanese Republic (Charles 
Dabbas); and on the 31st the first Cabinet was formed. Religi- 
ous confession was pe basis for the distribution of seats in the 

ambers and the Cabinet. Thus a parliamenta i 
established in Lebanon. THAM 

Syria remained without a constitution till 1928, when High 
Commissioner Henri Ponsot held elections for a Constituent 
Assembly; the National Bloc won the day, and the Assembly 
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proceeded to elect a committee to draft a constitution. The draft 
constitution provided for a republic with a Chamber of De- 
puties to whom the Cabinet was responsible. The French 
authorities objected to six articles as being contrary to the terms 
of the mandate, and ordered their omission. On learning that 
the Assembly rejected this request, the High Commissioner sus- 
pended it. In 1930 he promulgated the constitution after adding 
one article which rendered the six articles ineffective. 

One of the contested six articles stated that Syria, including 
Lebanon, Palestine, and Transjordan, was a political unity. 
Even the Lebanese took exception to this. The remaining five 
articles gave the President the right of pardon and the right to 
conclude treaties, and left the ordering of public amnesty, the 
organisation of Syrian foreign affairs and Army and the pro- 
clamation of martial law to the Chamber to effect. 

The Syrian and Lebanese constitutions had a number of 
points in common. Both safeguarded the French mandatory 
position, giving France control of foreign affairs, military mat- 
ters and public security (Lebanese Articles 52, 90-95 inclusive; 
Syrian Article 116). Thus even constitutionally speaking the 
Levant states were not ‘sovereign’ states, and this lack of 
sovereignty rendered their independence ephemeral. When 
Ponsot, as High Commissionér, published the constitutions and 
organic and statutory laws of the ‘states’ of Syria (ie. Syria, 
Alexandretta, Latakia and Jabal ad-Druze) and Lebanon in 
May 1930, he emphasised in the preamble that Article 1 of the 
mandate for Syria and Lebanon and the obligations of France 
to the League of Nations were the governing principle of the 
documents as promulgated. He made it quite clear also that 
changes and revisions could be introduced at the discretion of 
the mandatory Power. Even as late as 1930 the governors of 
Jabal ad-Druze and Latakia were appointed by the High Com- 
missioner and were responsible to him. à 

In so far as a Syrian Constituent Assembly appointed a com- 
mittee of Syrians to draft the constitution, while the Lebanese 
constitution was drawn up by a French commission, there were 
some differences between them. The Syrian constitution em- 
phasised the principles of habeas corpus (Articles 7-14) and the 
nation as the source of legislation (Article 29). It stated that the 
President should be a Muslim (Article 3). The Lebanese con- 
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stitution did not specify the religion of the President, but stated 
that seats in parliament and in the Cabinet should be based on 
confessions (Article 95). It gave the President the prerogative 
of dismissing ministers. He was given an especial executive 
authority, without being held responsible to anybody, except, 
implicitly, the High Commissioner. 

In 1932 the Lebanese constitution was suspended, and re- 
mained so till 1937, while in Syria the suspension of the con- 
stitution took place in 1933 and parliamentary life was in abey- 
ance till oe During these years de Martel was High Com- 
missioner. He-Came to the country with a treaty to be imposed. 
This the Syrians refused to accept, and they organised numerous 
strikes to force the hand of the French authorities. These retali- 
ated with arrests and severe punishments, but these failed to 
break down the Syrian resistance. However, de Martel himself 
discovered that his policy of force was unsuccessful; he there- 
fore came forward with something new — at least in form. This 
was helped in 1936 by the French Popular Front Government of 
Léon Blum. A Syrian delegation went to Paris and negotiated 
a treaty based on the Anglo-Iragi Treaty of 1930, while de 
Martel conducted similar negotiations with Emile Edde, the 
Lebanese President, on similar lines. Both treaties were ratified 
by the Lebanese and Syrian Parliaments, but the French Cham- 
ber never ratified them. They remained dead letters. 

When France came forward in 1936 to meet the Syrian and 
later Lebanese request for the conclusion of a treaty, she had in 
mind as a model the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty which was concluded 
in 1930. However, there were two points to be taken into ac- 
count at that time: 


(1) That the Iraqis had already been clamouring for a 
revision of the treaty. 

(2) That Britain had been negotiating a treaty with 
Egypt, the terms of which had become more or less known 
in very broad outlines. The terms of this treaty, which was 
eventually concluded in August 1936 in London, were, 
from the British point of view, rather generous. From the 
Egyptian point of view the treaty was a landmark in na- 
tional aspirations. Syria and Lebanon would want some- 
thing closer to the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, but some of the 
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leaders were ready to accept even less generous terms so 
long as such terms would bring the mandatory regime to an 
end, recognise Syrian and Lebanese independence, and pre- 
pare for the admission of both countries to the League of Na- 
tions, where, it was felt, their voices might be better heard. 


"There are a few points of resemblance between the treaties 
concluded between Britain and Iraq and Egypt and those nego- 
tiated between France, Syria and Lebanon. (The Franco-Syrian 
Treaty was initialled in September 1936 in Paris, while the 
Franco-Lebanese Treaty was initialled in November ofthe same 
year at Beirut.) These points are: 


(1) They were all alliances between Britain or France 
and Iraq, Egypt, Syria or Lebanon. Thus the relationship 
was essentially on a much more advanced level than man- 
datory regime and seemed to recognise, at least on paper, 
equality between the contracting parties. 

(2) All those treaties reserved for the Western Powers 
military benefits which covered the use of means of trans- 
portation, ports, aerodromes, etc. Such benefits were to be 
used in the event of war or imminent danger of war. 

(3) In so far as Iraq, Egypt and Syria were concerned, 
specified areas or centres were earmarked for use by the 
forces of the Western Powers. In the case of Lebanon there 
were no such marked areas. The whole country could be 
used for that purpose. 

(4) There was a transitional period during which the 
powers, authorities and jurisdiction of the Mandatory 
Power could be transferred to the other contracting party. 

(5) Technicians and experts to be employed by Iraq and 
Egypt or by Syria and Lebanon were to be British or 
French respectively. 

(6) All military equipment should be supplied to the 
armies of the Near Eastern States concerned with the 
treaties by Britain and France respectively. The same 
should apply to military missions that were to be respon- 
sible for the training of the armies. 


"There was no doubt that the assumption of power in France 
by the Front Populaire of Leon Blum had favourably influenced 
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negotiations between France and Syria and Lebanon, and the 
initialling of the two treaties was due to this factor. The fall of 
this Government brought into power the more conservative 
elements who were concerned in seeing French interests well 
protected in the Levant. French reactions to the treaties during 
the two years following 1936 may be summed up as below: 


(1) That oil was likely to be found in the Jezirah area 
of Syria. Pulling out of the country would deprive the 
French of the opportunity of exploiting such potentialities. 

(2) That the Levant provided stepping-stones on the 
way to the Far East, and granting the two countries some 
sort of independence would prejudice French advantages in 
the area. 

(3) Rather than pull out of the Levant, France should 
create a state of security, law and order which would 
facilitate the flow of French capital into those countries. 
Critics pointed out that French capital in circulation in 
Syria and Lebanon had been very limited because France 
had not imposed her rule energetically enough in the area. 

(4) During those two years Germany became more of a 
military threat to France than it had been earlier. The 
population of France wasabout 40 millions, and had been on 
the decline. So, in order to face the military danger of Ger- 
many, with about 80 million people supporting it, France 
considered North Africa as an essential part of the metro- 
polis. Granting Syria and Lebanon their independence, it 
was argued by a number of French politicians, would en- 
courage North African people to move towards the same 
goal. This would be detrimental to French interests at 
large. 


The treaties were not only opposed by the more conservative 
French politicians, but also met with some opposition from other 
quarters. Turkey objected to the conclusion of such a treaty be- 
cause its terms did not completely exclude the Sanjak of Alex- 
andretta from Syria. Turkey feared that the ratification of such 
a treaty might make it difficult for her, later on, to gain posses- 
sion of this sanjak. It is interesting to note that Turkey’s ob- 
jections to the treaty subsided a little when she concluded her 
agreement with France for the final absorption of the sanjak 
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into Turkish territories (July 1939). It may be added, in con- 
nection with the Franco-Lebanese Treaty, that Lebanon, feel- 
ing that Syria was approaching the point of concluding a treaty 
with France, took steps to negotiate one with the latter, The 
motive behind this was to establish a definite Lebanese political 
entity which would not be challenged by Syria later. For to 
leave the Lebanese in a fluid state, while Syria became officially 
recognised not only by France but also by the League of Nations, 
would, it was thought, endanger the very existence of the Leban- 
ese Republic. The reaction in Lebanon was varied. In general it 
was felt that there was a need for a treaty which would guaran- 
tee Lebanon’s independence. On the other hand, it was feared 
by some sections of the Lebanese population that such a treaty 
would destroy any hope of possible union with Syria. Although 
this was, generally speaking, the feeling of the people of Tripoli, 
Sidon and parts of Beirut, the Maronites, or some important 
spokesman at least, felt that the treaty did not give them any 
special guarantees. Thus Lebanese public opinion was not very 
enthusiastic about the treaty, and it was not especially distressed 
when it was finally abandoned in 1939. 


IH 

Another issue which worsened Franco-Syrian relations was 
that of Alexandretta, the story of which is worth summing up 
here. 

According to the Angora Agreement, concluded between 
France and Turkey in 1921, the Sanjak of Alexandretta was to 
have its own administrative system. The Turkish population — a 
minority compared to the Arabs — were to have full facilities to 
develop their own culture. Turkish was to have an official status. 
In 1925 General Weygand made Arabic and Turkish officially 
equal, and introduced a special administrative and financial 
organisation. In 1926 the north-eastern frontiers were adjusted, 
to the advantage of Turkey. On the occasion of negotiations 
about the Franco-Syrian Treaty in 1936, the Turkish Govern- 
ment asked for a reconsideration of the situation in the sanjak, 
on the basis of granting it complete independence (autumn 
1936). The case was discussed at a special meeting of the League 
of Nations (winter 1936), but no definite resolutions were made. 
However, because of the troubled situation on both sides of the 
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borders, a commission of observers was sent to the sanjak to 
help keep law and order. On 27 January 1937 the Council of the 
League passed a resolution creating the sanjak a separate poli- 
tical unit, with internal independence. Later, on 29 May, a 
Statute and a Fundamental Law were approved by the Council. 
These defined the international position and internal organisa- 
tion of the sanjak. In principle France was to be responsible for 
the introduction of the Statute and the Law as from 29 Novem- 
ber 1937 and continue her work, including the conduct of elec- 
tions, till 15 April 1938, when the Sanjak Council was to meet 
and appoint a local government to administer the sanjak. The 
French mandate would come to an end when the sanjak could 
control its own affairs. 

Syria protested soon after the decision of 29 May was reached, 
while Turkey considered the Council's decision in her favour, 
and received it with enthusiasm. Serious disorders broke out in 
the sanjak itself, owing to the different reactions of the Arab and 
Turkish elements of the population, to which sectarian and 
other political divisions, including an Armenian faction, were 
added. 

The first Commission for elections, appointed by the Presi- 
dent ofthe League's Council, was in the sanjak from 20 October 
to 19 November 1937, making necessary inquiries and contacts. 
On ro December, after many meetings held at Geneva, it issued 
the regulations according to which citizens were to be registered 
and elections to be conducted. This brought protests from the 
Turkish Government, which were discussed by the Council, and 
finally on 31 January 1938 it was decided to amend the regula- 
tions, again in the interest of Turkey, especially as regards the 
question of registration. On 3 May 1938 the new Commission 
began the registration of the citizens in the sanjak, but by 29 
June it became clear to the Commission that it could not con- 
tinue its work because France was acceding to Turkish de- 
mands, as a price for a friendship which France, under pressure 
of the international situation, came to value especially, so it left 
the sanjak. : 

France and Turkey, who had already begun direct negotia- 
tions for the solution of the problem, agreed on 4 July 1938 that 
Turkey should participate in the maintenance of law and order 
and the supervision of the elections, which would guarantee a 
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Turkish majority in the future representative Council. On 23 
July elections took place under the supervision of a Franco- 
Turkish Commission, and resulted in twenty-two Turkish and 
eighteen Arab representatives being returned. Thus a Turkish 
majority in the Council was secured, although the Arabs were 
more numerous than the Turks in the sanjak. On 21 September 
the Representative Council met and elected a Turk to its 
chairmanship and another to the Presidency of the State of 
Hatay (as the sanjak was christened). On 5 September the first 
Cabinet of five Turkish ministers was formed; it included no 
Arabs. 

The last stage in the story was completed on 23 June 1939, 
when France agreed to the absorption of Hatay by Turkey, 
which was put into effect on 13 July 1939. Thus a part of Syria 
was sacrificed by France to appease Turkey. 

The President of the Syrian Republic resigned and parlia- 
mentary institutions were suppressed, and from 8 July the coun- 
try was ruled by a Council of Directors. Thus, when hostilities 
broke out in September 1939, Franco-Syrian relations were far 
from being normal. At least on the surface Franco-Lebanese re- 
lations looked better, although there was bitter disappointment 
at the French behaviour towards Lebanon in discriminating be- 
tween the two neighbour states in non-ratified treaty terms. 

French policy in Syria and Lebanon showed a great deal of 
doggedness as far as protecting France’s own rights and privi- 
leges was concerned. Methods and means followed were not al- 
ways defined or clear. These changed and shifted considerably, 
and in most cases led to a loss rather than gain of ground for the 
French. Even France’s devoted friends came to suspect her in- 
tentions on many occasions. In 1936 His Beatitude Antoine 
Arida, the Maronite Patriarch, had published a collection of 
memoranda addressed originally to the Quai d’Orsay in which 
he exposed French policy in Lebanon. In the introduction to the 
collection the Patriarchal secretary said: 


‘His Beatitude the Maronite Patriarch, as a friend of 
France, wished to draw the attention of the authorities that 
the mandatory regime was being conducted against the inter- 
ests of both the people of Lebanon and France; that opposi- 
tion to it was growing stronger in Lebanon; that renewal of 
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troubles in Syria was a matter he viewed seriously ... 
The strike in Damascus has been going on for thirty-five 
days . . . Lebanese towns are demonstrating, so that pub- 
lic security was entrusted to the Army.’ 


: The Patriarch’s memorandum criticised French administra- 
tion of Lebanon in the following matters: 


(1) Constantchange in governmental officials- ten French 
governors came to Lebanon between 1918 and 1926. The 
administrative system was changed five times, courts be- 
came too numerous, their functions were not always de- 
fined, and they were subjected, like all government offices, 
to close French control. 

(2) Legislative functions which should be left to the 
elected bodies had been exercised, either overtlyor covertly, 
through the French governors or High Commissioners, who 
between them issued 6,687 decrees. 

(3) Public liberties had been completely suppressed. 

(4) Lebanon came to bear new financial responsibilities, 
which included Ottoman debt, railway deficits, and the 
expansion of the port of Beirut, with more privileges 
granted to the Company. The existence of dual offices in 
the Lebanese administration and the High Commissioner's 
office was a great financial burden on the country. 

(5) The granting of a tobacco monopoly to the Regie 
was detrimental to the interests of the Lebanese people. 


To the points mentioned by the Patriarch a few more could 
be added, such as the creation of the Banque de la Syrie et du 
Liban, the profits from which went outside the two countries, 
the company of electricity and transport, customs legislation, 
which was mainly controlled by the High Commissioner, French 
officials, whose salaries, compensations and privileges involved 
the Treasury in a great deal of unnecessary expense. In addition 
bribery and corruption prevailed in elections, public works and 
government offices. 

Yet there were a number of things which T ebanon owed to 
the Mandatory Power. Among these were the introduction of 
comparatively modern administrative machinery, customs 
organisation, land registration, cadastral survey, the creation of 
à department of antiquities and the building of numerous roads. 
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In the field of public security they kept law and order. And, 
finally, Lebanon owes to France the training of her army, whose 
behaviour in the country commands great respect. 

Syria suffered no less than Lebanon in the economic field, for 
the policy was one and the same. Probably because resistance 
there was stronger, the punishments were naturally more severe 
and the losses greater. Fewer roads were constructed in Syria, 
no army was created and fewer public works were carried out. 
In other respects benefits were the same. 

What was the total sum of the experience of the Lebanese and 
Syrian peoples during the period from 1919 to 1939? 


The political struggle against the French mandate occupied ` 


politicians, men of letters, business men and the Press. This 
sapped the energy of the people, and therefore other aspects of 
life were not so much a matter of concern. A thorough reading 
of the literary production of the period between the wars shows 
this clearly. Writers and poets, for example, fought on two 
fronts. They defended the right of Syria and Lebanon to free- 
dom and independence on the one hand, and on the other they 
tried to keep alive the spirit of Arab nationalism. For, strictly 
speaking, the dream of Arab unity which seemed so near to 
realisation between 1916 and 1918 was shattered by the Peace 
Conference. 

Instead of the ‘envisaged’ Arab State, there came to exist a 
number of Arab ‘states’. But this was not the last evil. These 
states were under ‘mandate’, and the future did not hold 
brighter prospects. On the contrary, new vested interests were 
created and old ones were being strengthened. Thus ‘local’ 
patriotism was replacing Arab nationalism, and bearers of this 
torch fought to keep it alight. Hence the resort to poetry, a 
vehicle suitable for the arousing of sentiments and emotions. 
Again it was during this period that a number of writers dealt 
particularly with episodes of Arab history in order to awaken 
national feeling. The mandate as a whole was a challenge to 
Arab nationalism, which responded to it, and thus kept it alive. 

During the period under discussion the people of Lebanon 
and Syria, Palestine, Transjordan and Iraq grew accustomed to 
frontier check-posts, and came to consider their neighbours, who 
down to 1914 shared one country with them, as citizens of an- 
other ‘country’. This produced in a number of circles Kirchturm 
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politics. Undoubtedly the younger generation of those decades 
felt torn asunder between the great ideas of Arabism and the 
parochial political realities of existing conditions. 

Although personal liberties were guaranteed by the con- 
stitutions, in practice this was far from being the case. Press laws 
proved harsh, and the authorities could always act administra- 
tively. Many editors were prepared to face the music, and 
actually did so. But others resorted to other means, especially 
the ‘comics’ which throve in Damascus, Aleppo and Beirut in 
the twenties and thirties. 

It must be noted that during this period appeared most of the 
political parties which are still active in Syria and Lebanon: 
the National Bloc (al-kutlah al-wataniyah), the Populist Party 
(hizb ash-sha'b) in Syria; the Constitutional Bloc (al-kutlah 
ad-dusturiyah) and the Partie Populaire Syrienne (al-hizb as-suri 
al-qawmi) in Lebanon.* 


1 These and other parties will be discussed below (see Chapter 8). 
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Bid for Independence 











I 
T THE outbreak of war in September 1939, Weygand 
Aw made Commander-in-Chief of the French forces in 
the Levant. In Lebanon a state of emergency was de- 
clared, the Chamber was dissolved, the constitution was sus- 
pended and Emile Edde was appointed President and Chef du 
Gouvernement. Hoarders and speculators were tried, and 
nationalists accused of alliance with Germany were arrested. 
However, when France fell in June 1940 some leaders in Syria 
and Lebanon, exasperated by the French conduct of the man- 
date, turned towards Germany for help, although the more 
cautious among them waited patiently. This, with the complete 
submission of Mittlehauser — successor to Weygand since May 
1940 — and his troops to Vichy, caused great concern to the 
British, who declared on 1 July 1940 that they would not allow 
a German occupation of Syria and Lebanon. Economic block- 
ade by Britain caused a shortage in petrol, kerosene, sugar and 
rice in the Levant States,! and there was a loss of confidence in 
the paper currency. Durable goods of all descriptions were 
hoarded and other goods were sold only against gold. The arri- 
val of the Italian and German Armistice Commissions in Beirut 
in the summer of 1940 could not have eased the tension. (Von 
Hentig came in January 1941 with the status of German Mini- 
ster Plenipotentiary.) 

General Dentz, who replaced Puaux as High Commissioner 
in December 1940, attempted to conciliate the Syrian national- 
ists, but as he refused a general amnesty, abolition of French 
censorship and abrogation of the powers of French advisers, 


1 Sugar and rice were sold at 7s. a pound, a gallon of petrol was worth 
175. 6d. and kerosene, the mainstay of kitchen fuel in the area, was sold at 
125. 6d. a gallon. Attempts by local authorities to peg prices to the level 
of 10 June 1940 (the date of Italian entry into the War) failed, mainly 
because of corruption and the lack of proper administration. 
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negotiations broke down. He broadcast on 1 April 1941 stating 
that France subscribed to the aspirations of the Syrians for in- 
dependence but that such a question could not be discussed 
then. General Dentz appointed Khalid al-‘Azm as Chef du 
Gouvernement in Syria, and replacéd Edde with Alfred 
Naccache in Lebanon. 

The Rashid ‘Ali’s putsch in Iraq in May 1941 brought matters 
to a head. ‘German aircraft en route to Iraq needed Syrian air- 
fields and, contrary to the advice of Dentz, who wanted to use 
Palmyra, Nairab airfield, near Aleppo, was used.! The Vichy 
Government, keen on securing as many concessions from Ger- 
many as possible, instructed Dentz to extend all facilities to the 
Germans, and to resist any British attempt at thwarting full col- 
laboration between the new Order and Germany.’ Freed from 
the Iraqi danger, the British Government announced on 8 June 
1941 that in spite of a clear warning on 1 June 1940: 


‘The Vichy Government, in pursuance of their policy of 
collaboration with the Axis Powers, have placed the air 
bases in Syria and the Lebanon at the disposal of Germany 
and Italy and have supplied war material to the rebel forces 
in Iraq. Germar infiltration into Syria has begun and the 
Vichy Government are continuing to take measures whose 
effect must be to bring Syria and the Lebanon under full 
‘German control. 

‘His Majesty's Government could not be expected to 
tolerate such actions, which go far beyond anything laid 
down in the terms of the French Armistice and are in 
flagrant conflict with the recent declaration of Marshal 
Pétain that honour forbade France to undertake anything 
against her former allies. 

‘Free French troops have therefore, with the support of 
Imperial forces, entered Syria and the Lebanon at an early 
hour this morning.’ 


Actual fighting went on from 8 June to 14 July. The opera- 
tions were planned so that three formations would attack simul- 
taneously: along the coast from Naqura to Beirut, from the 
upper Jordan valley to Marj Uyun, and across Hawran towards 


1 About 120 German aircraft passed over Syria en route to Iraq in May 
and June. 
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Damascus. The coastal formation advanced fairly easily till it 
reached the Litani River, then difficulties began; but the Vichy 
forces did not put up a stiff resistance till the attacking force 
reached Damir. They withstood the attack for about two 
weeks, as the Imperial forces avoided the destruction of villages. 
It was the breakdown of this front that brought armistice 
negotiations to a conclusion. The central attack was con- 
centrated first around Marj Uyun and Jezzine, which changed 
hands on more than one occasion, and, with neighbouring vil- 
lages, therefore suffered heavily. The campaigntowards Damas- 
cus was fairly easy. The Syrian authorities, when General (later 
Lord) Wilson demanded the surrender of the city, warned the 
Vichy representative that they would not allow its destruction 
because of sheer obstinacy. Vichy forces thereupon left 
Damascus. 

Beirut, on the other hand, suffered considerably, because of 
aircraft action. According to some locally informed people the 
damage was done not only by British, but also by Vichy and 
German action. Many responsible people had asked that Beirut 
should be declared an open city, but to no avail. Not least of 
such people was President Alfred Naccache, who, supported by 
the request of Lebanese notables, met Dentz and put forward 
the demand that Beirut be considered an open city. Dentz 
refused to listen, and told Naccache that he had better mind his 
own business and leave operational matters to military experts. 
Naccache concluded the interview by saying, ‘In the name of 
the Lebanese people, I protest strongly against this action.' On 
the following day he addressed to Dentz a memorandum 
couched in strong terms, reiterating his earlier request that 
Beirut be declared an open city, and for the cessation of fighting, 
which was likely to bring ruin to Lebanon.! 

Air support was offered to Vichy by the Axis Powers, but was 
not accepted. When the situation deteriorated beyond repair, 
Vichy authorised Dentz to negotiate for an armistice, and finally 


1 The remaining part of this story was that Dentz, on receiving the 
memorandum, was shocked and agreed with Conte, of the Süreté-Générale, 
that Roser, the German agent, should be informed. Roser, on seeing the 
note, suggested that Naccache should be executed immediately. Naccache 
was informed of this, and some friends advised that he leave Beirut, but he 
refused to do so. Before leaving Beirut, Dentz visited Naccache and told him 
that his (Naccache's) intervention had saved the city. 
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the British and the Vichy representatives signed an agreement 
at Acre on 14 July 1941. The terms provided for the occupation 
of Syria and Lebanon by the Allied forces, although such occu- 
pation was to be completed gradually in some parts, such as 
Jabal ad-Duruz, for security reasons. Vichy forces were to be 
concentrated at certain points, and were to be given all the 
military honours due to them, and allowed to choose between 
repatriation or joining the Free French — an option which was 
to be extended to civilians as well. British prisoners of war were 
to be released. All means of transport and communication, air- 
fields, ports, public services and fuels were to be handed intact 
to the occupying forces. No currency or gold reserves were to be 
moved out of Syria or Lebanon. French cultural and social in- 
stitutions, such as hospitals, schools, missions, etc., were assured 
that their rights would be respected, provided such rights did 
not conflict with Allied military interests. In addition executive 
and technical officials and officers of Services Speciaux were to 
remain at their posts to ensure the continuance of administra- 
tion, provided their work and attitude were satisfactory. To re- 
lieve the economic situation the blockade was to be lifted and 
the countries were to join the sterling bloc. These two measures 
and the numerous public works started by the Army led to put- 
ting large amounts of money in circulation. 

The occasion of the Allied expedition into Syria and Lebanon 
extracted on 8 June 1941 a declaration by General Catroux on 
behalf of General de Gaulle, recognising the independence of 


, the two States. It reads: 


‘Syrians and Lebanese: 

‘At the moment when the forces of Free France, united 
to the forces of the British Empire, her ally, are entering 
your territory, I declare that I assume the powers, the re- 
sponsibilities and the duties of the representative of “La 
France au Levant”. This in the name of Free France, 
which identifies itself with the traditional and real France, 
and in the name of her Chief, General de Gaulle. 

‘In this capacity I come to put an end to the regime of the 
mandate and to proclaim you free and independent. 

‘You will, therefore, be from henceforward ‘sovereign 


and independent peoples and you will be able either to 
c 





| 
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form yourselves into separate states or to unite into a single 
state. In either event your status of independence and 
sovereignty will be guaranteed by a treaty in which our 
mutual relations will be defined. This treaty will be nego- 
tiated as soon as possible between your representatives and 
myself. Pending its conclusion our mutual situation will 
be that of allies closely united in the pursuit of a common 
ideal and aims. 

‘Syrians and Lebanese, you will see from this declara- 
tion that if the Free French and the British forces are cross- 
ing your frontiers, it is not to take away your liberty, it is 
to ensure it. It is to drive out of Syria the forces of Hitler. 
It is to prevent the Levant from becoming against the 
British and against ourselves an offensive base ofthe enemy. 

*We cannot allow, we who are fighting for the liberty of 
peoples, that the enemy should submerge your country 
step by step, obtain control of your persons and your be- 
longings, and turn you into slaves. We cannot allow that 
populations which France has promised to defend should 
be thrown to the most pitiless master that history has 
known. We cannot allow that the age-long interests of 
France in the Levant should be handed to the enemy. 

‘Syrians and Lebanese, if in answer to our appeal you 
rally to us, you should know that the British Government, 
in agreement with Free France, has promised to grant you 
all the advantages enjoyed by free countries who are asso- 
ciated with them. Thus the blockade will be lifted and you 
will enter into immediate relations with the sterling bloc, 
which will open the widest possibilities for your imports 
and exports. You will be able to buy and sell freely with all 
free countries. 

‘Syrians and Lebanese: 

*A great hour in your history has arrived. France de- 
clares you independent by the voice of her sons who are 
fighting for her life and for the liberty of the world." 


At the same time that this historic document was issued, the 
British Government, acting through Sir Miles Lampson, their 
Ambassador at Cairo, issued the following supporting state- 
ment: 
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‘General Catroux, on behalf of General de Gaulle, Chief 
of the Free French, has issued a declaration to the inhabi- 
tants of Syria and Lebanon before advancing with the ob- 
ject of expelling the Germans. In this he declares the liberty 
and independence of Syria and Lebanon. He undertakes 
to negotiate a treaty to ensure these objects. 

T am authorised by His Majesty's Government in the 
United Kingdom to declare that they support and asso- 
ciate themselves with the assurance of independence given 
by General Catroux on behalf of General de Gaulle to 
Syria and Lebanon. 

‘I am also authorised to give you the assurance that 
should you support and join the Allies, His Majesty's 
Government in the United Kingdom offer you all the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by free countries who are associated with 
them. The blockade will be lifted and you may enter into 
immediate relations with the sterling bloc, which will give 
you enormous, besides immediate, advantages from the 
point of view of your exports and imports. You will be 
able to sell your products and to buy freely in all free 
countries.’ 


Catroux was appointed Delegate General, and two weeks 
after the campaign into Syria and Lebanon had begun, de 
Gaulle instructed him that the starting point of the negotiations 
with Syria and Lebanon should be the treaties negotiated in 
1936. These treaties, it should be borne in mind, hardly recog- 
nised Syrian or Lebanese full iridependence or sovereignty 
contrary to the proclamation of 8 June. When the armistice 
negotiations opened, the British terms, sent through the United 
States Consul-General, insisted on the independence of the 
Levant States. Vichy, however, observed that this was irre- 
concilable with their (Vichy's) rights and prerogatives with re- 
gard to the populations entrusted to their care. This was 
France's responsibility, and no other Power could replace her 
in this respect. These observations are interesting because they 
show the trend and tone which de Gaulle and the French Com- 
mittee of Liberation, and the Provisional French Government 

later used to re-establish their position on the strength of the 
mandate. 
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No sooner were the terms of the armistice of Acre known to 
de Gaulle than he protested to the British Minister ;Resident, 
Middle East. Shortly before the end of July agreement was 
reached between the two men. In the exchange of notes, Lyttel- 
ton wrote to de Gaulle that both Free France and Great Britain 
were pledged to the independence of Syria and Lebanon. When 
this essential step had been taken, and without prejudice to it, 
Britain would freely admit that France should have the domin- 
ant privileged position in the Levant among all European 
nations. To this de Gaulle replied on 27 July: 


‘I am glad to note the assurance you are so good as to 
give me concerning the disinterestedness of Great Britain 
in Syria and Lebanon, and the fact that Great Britain 
recognises in advance the dominant and privileged position 
of France in the Levant when these states have become 
independent.’ 


De Gaulle’s note ignored the British emphasis on indepen- 
dence as an essential step, and interpolated ‘in advance’ be- 
tween ‘recognises’ and the ‘privileged position’. s 

When in Syria and Lebanon, even before the completion of 
operations, de Gaulle visited Damascus, with the purpose of 
inducing the Syrians to conclude a treaty with France, but they 
evaded his advances. Catroux later approached Hashim al- 
Atasi, who had resigned from the Presidency in July 1939, but 
he was not willing to commit himself or his country to such pro- 
cedure. Eventually, exasperated, Catroux formed a provisional 
government with Shaikh Taj ad-Din al-Hasani as its head. On 
27 September 1941 the Delegate General declared Syrian inde- 
pendence and sovereignty, but de Gaulle insisted that the pro- 
clamation of independence of Syria did not abolish the man- 
date, and that the Delegate General was to step into the shoes of 

ormer French High Commissioner. 
n due nier on Catroux declared that the Lebanese 
would accept only a French protectorate: that they had had 
enough of the public men of 1936-39; and that neither Bishara 
al-Khuri nor Emile Edde should be entrusted with the ad- 
ministration, lest the country be divided. Naccache was con- 

1See Kirk, George. The Middle East in the War (London, 1952), p. 

113. 
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firmed in his position, and in November the independence of 
Lebanon was proclaimed. The new order meant the appoint- 
ment of a Cabinet representing Lebanon regionally and con- 
fessionally; that security forces and organisations were to be 
subjected to war needs; that France’s privileged position result- 
ing from centuries of association and the holding of the man- 
date was to be maintained; and that the treaty of 1936 was 
to be the basis for future Franco-Lebanese relations. This pro- 
clamation drew forth a number of protests; Bishara al-Khuri 
described it as false and unconstitutional independence, as it 
lacked the very principle of free elections. The late Riad as- 
Sulh maintained that the ‘said’ independence was incompatible 
with Lebanese aspirations and contradictory to the previous 
declarations of responsible people, including Catroux himself, 
and that the appointment of the President and the planning of 
governmental duties by the Delegate General were no indica- 
tion that independence was to be effective or respected. In fact 
there was dual legislation in the two states, for in addition to the 
legislative powers of the twoGovernments, the Delegate General 
continued to publish his decrees (arrétes). Press censorship and 
security matters remained under the control of the French 
Süreté-Générale.! 

The reverses of the Eighth Army in the Western Desert en- 
couraged de Gaulle to act independently. While in Cairo, he 
told Casey, the British Minister Resident, that the elections in 
the Levant States were France's concern. In Beirut he told the 
United States Consul that France would grant independence to 
Syria and Lebanon, but only when the people were ready for 
it — and it might take years for them to become ready. On 
28 August 1941 de Gaulle spoke to the Cercle de l'Union 
Française at Beirut. He praised the work of Free France, and 
then reminded the Lebanese that France alone had the right 
and authority to grant Lebanon her independence. In conclu- 
sion he re-emphasised the French ‘civilising mission? and French 


t However, Syrian and Lebanese independence was soon recognised by 
the Powers. Britain did so in February 1942, and Spears, who had been the 
head of a British political mission, became the first British Minister. Belgium 
and Czechoslovakia announced the recognition in March, the United States 
sent her notice of recognition in August 1942, Egypt, Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia in October 1943, and the U.S.S.R. recognised Syria in July and 
Lebanon in August 1944. 
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rights in the Levant, which she had secured through the man- 
date. But early in 1943 it became clear that a restoration of par- 
liamentary institutions in Syria and Lebanon was imminent, 
thanks to the pressure of the peoples of the two countries and 
the insistence of Britain. 

An official communiqué issued by the French National Com- 
mittee at Algiers on 24 January, declared that the Delegate 
General was instructed to take necessary measures for the re- 
institution of the constitutional regime. The communiqué re- 
ferred to the concurrence of Great Britain in the taking of such 
a step. On his return to Beirut in February, Catroux began his 
soundings, but he held few consultations with the Lebanese 
Government. Instead he conferred with individuals, his main 
concern being to secure an assembly which would accept the 
treaty of 1936. President Naccache protested to Catroux on 
25 February 1943 against the way he was interfering in a local 
political issue in order to influence the resuscitation of parlia- 
mentary institutions. He pointed out that the Parliament which 
was suspended in 1939 could not be revived. 

Catroux replied on 27 February, saying: 


‘I find myself compelled to inform you . . . that in spite 
of the proclamation of the independence of Lebanon on 
26 November 1941, France has de jure the Mandate on 
Lebanon until the League of Nations relieves her of this 
responsibility. France’s purpose is to lead Lebanon to full 
independence. My activities, which have brought about 
your protest, are in accordance with the wishes of the 
French National Committee. Neither the Powers that have 
already recognised the independence of Lebanon nor pub- 
lic opinion in Syria and Lebanon are entitled to protest 
against my actions. It must be clear to everyone concerned 
that in the Delegate General of France alone rest all rights 
and powers to take the necessary decisions.’ 


Early in March, Catroux, having formulated his opinion on 
the political procedure, wrote to de Gaulle: 


‘To achieve the treaty which is our purpose, I propose 
to use the following arguments in each of the two coun- 
tries: 
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‘In Lebanon I shall exploit the old sentimental link with 
France, the instinct of defence against the plans for her 
absorption. Lebanese nationalism has at present many sup- 
porters even among the Muslims, and the notion of the 
identity of French and Lebanese interests is gaining 
ground. It is felt that only France can guarantee the inte- 
grity of Lebanon, her creature; and this idea is penetrating 
all the Christian circles, even those of Egypt, who were long 
opposed to it. 

‘In Syria I shall naturally encourage the tendency which 
leads many people to consider that the support of France, 
interested in preserving the territorial integrity of the coun- 
try, is necessary to withstand the threat of Zionism or of 
the Turks; and in order to neutralise the counter-current 
which draws the Syrians towards the British on the plan 
of Arab reunion, I shall not show myself hostile to this 
plan. While agreeing that Arab solidarity exists, and that 
it is legitimate to try to draw closer the bonds of language, 
culture and economics which unite the countries in ques- 
tion, I shall, however, remark that in such an organisation 
the leading role belongs indisputably, by reasons of geo- 
graphy, history and intellect, to Syria, and that Damascus 
must be its centre. I shall add that in order to assert this 
primacy in the face of the countries subservient to Britain, 
Syria needs the support of France. Finally, I shall say that 
the fact of being bound to France by a treaty would not 
be an obstacle- to the plan for Arab reunion, seeing that, 
on the one hand, this organisation will necessarily have to 
respect the independence of its member States, and that, 
on the other hand, France and Great Britain will concert 
their policy in the Middle East as elsewhere. . . . 

‘I do not conceal from myself that the action to be fol- 
lowed in this sense will be delicate, and may prove dis- 
appointing on account of the character of those with whom 
I am dealing, of the weakness of the international posi- 
tion of France, and of the certainty that the British and 
the Americans will oppose a treaty project. It is, how- 
ever, the only policy open to us. It must be very liberal, 
for liberalism at the present moment can win us moral 
credit.’ 
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Early in June, Catroux was replaced by Jean Helleu, who, 
on assuming office, again harped on France s intention to iudi 
tain her historic mission and position in Syria and Lebanon. n 
Syria the elections took place in July, and resulted 1n an [iom 
whelming victory for the Nationalists, whose efforts had been 
consolidated by Shukri al-Quwwatli, who on 17 August 12 
elected by the Chamber as President of the Republic. Jabiri 

is first Prime Minister. h , 
Qu oes between Naccache and Catroux was impossible, 
and when the former refused to resign he was relieved of his 
office, and Dr. Ayub Thabit was appointed President and dw 
Minister, with two Ministers. He issued a decree reserving for 
the Christians thirty-two seats in the Chamber against twenty- 
two for Muslims and Druzes.! The Muslims would not accept 
that, and were ready to boycott elections, while Christians de- 
manded the acceptance of the new ratio. Thabit resigned, or, 
according to Catroux, was dismissed, and Trad became i 
July) transitory head of the State to conduct elections. In the 
meantime, as a result of Spears’ intervention, the ratio of thirty 
seats for Christians against twenty-five for Muslims and Druzes 
was accepted. The elections took place late in August, with il 
two major groups, the kutlah al-wataniya headed by Bishara a - 
Khuri, and al-kutlah ad-dusturiyah, “of 1 mile Edde, exhausting 
their resources in the campaign. The Edde group, considered 
as pro-French, were fairly successful in Beirut and eed 
Lebanon, while other parts returned mainly members of the 
Khuri group, regarded as pro-British. However, in the Cham- 
ber supporters were almost equal, and only pressure and tactics 
led to the election of Bishara cane to the Presidency on 21 
ber. Riad as-Sulh became the Premier. ) 

po opinion in Lebanon still holds that during the August 
1943 elections forced restraint of the French authorities oa 
interfering was certainly accompanied by the spending of large 
amounts of money by Britain and F. rance to secure the success 
of their partisans. However, ‘the elections were in most parts 
of Lebanon the truest Lebanon ever knew since the French oc- 
cupation. The Britishers, the French and Syrian and Egyptian 
leaders interfered in internal Lebanese affairs. 


*In the Chamber of 1937 there were twenty-two Christians as against 
twenty Muslims and Druzes. 
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The years which ended with the restoration of the consti- 
tutional regime to the Levant States afforded a period of sin- 
gular interest. France had collapsed in 1940, and de Gaulle re- 
fused to accept the defeat: he rebelled against the Vichy Goy- 
ernment and started a Free France movement, which began to 
collect followers. ‘The Process was slow, and its leader was not 
only full of confidence but also of conceit and arrogance. He 
believed in F rance, and identified his movement with her. But 
this attitude was not shared by others in the early stages of the 
movement. Instead of endeavouring to win the collaboration 
and confidence of his principal partner and the sympathies of 
the Lebanese and Syrian people, he was suspicious ofthe foriner 
and aggressive towards the latter. Instead of admitting that the 
people of Syria and Lebanon had changed since 1936, and were 
now more determined to achieve their independence, he and his 
representatives insisted that the people of the Levant were 
pawns which British agents, like Spears, moved against France. 
He was obsessed with the historic civilising mission of F. rance, 
and claimed the support of the mandate for a privileged posi- 
tion for his own people. He was equally strongly convinced that 
Britain was doing her utmost to supplant France in the Levant." 
No official declaration by responsible Britishers — Churchill 
alone made a number of them — would allay the fears of de 
Gaulle. In addition neither he nor his associates in the Levant 
could ever realise how unpopular France had grown during the 
mandate period, and every declaration that insisted on French 
rights based on the mandate increased France's unpopularity 
and added to the alienation of her supporters. Another thing 
which Frenchmen who held responsible positions in the Levant 
between 1940 and 1943 failed to see was that nationalism was 
growing. On the contrary, they insisted that national feeling 
was subsiding. This attitude could not but create mistrust and 
widen the already existing gap. 

The attitude of Britain can be best understood if one keeps 
in mind the fact that she was first and foremost concerned with 
the winning of the war. Here the French thought that this 
should restrict British activities to military activities only. But 
winning a war was not a simple matter which could be decided 
by army officers withoutreference to economic and political prob- 
lems and issues, not the least of Which were the provisioning 
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ideri i Middle East was tha 
sidering developments in the Mi an RR Ee 
d the whole area as a unit and oped to pla 
EA while the French considered sectional interests. As 
> 
George Kirk says: — 
i ill- d association in the 
‘After eighteen months of ill-matche 
Levant, an British and the Free French were CHR en 
atthe outset from acceptingeach other's very different poin' 
of view. Catroux’s candour has revealed that he, at ed. 
understood the British desire to conciliate the nate 
forces in the Arab world by prudent concessions; à t at 
his resistance was due primariiy, not to the fact that di E 
arded the British policy as impracticable or misgui * > 
bs to itsincompatibility with the traditional dera policy 
of encouraging sectional interests, of divide and rule" . . . 
Catroux has made it clearer than ever that the basic vx 
of their differences was that the French and the pro-Frenc 
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91-94, which gave the mandatory Power extraordinary juris- 
diction and veto rights. Regulations and agreements which 
constituted a threat to independence were to go. ‘Common 
Interests’ between Syria and Lebanon, which till then had been 
exclusively reserved for France, should return to the two States. 
Arabic should be the sole official language. Electoral laws 
should be reformed. Encouragement of national industries, re- 
form of the financial system and fiscal organisation, reorganisa- 
tion of means of provisioning, and the assurance of liberties 
were stressed. Social justice was to be the concern of the Govern- 
ment. Co-operation with world Powers, on the basis of equality, 
was certainly important, but Lebanon was to follow an especial 
policy of co-operation with the Arab countries, provided they 
respected her independence. 

There were mixed reactions to this programme. The Leban- 
ese applauded the courage and determination of the Govern- 
ment. To them independence appeared to be making headway. 
This was all done after agreement with Syria had been arrived 
at and the support of the Syrians had been gained. The French 
were not at all easy about this, for they felt they were losing 
ground — and rather quickly. For some time Britain and the 
United States remained aloof from the course of events. 

Delegate General Helleu, when approached about the hand- 
ing over of the services of ‘Common Interests’ and changing the 
status of the Delegation Générale into that of a diplomatic 
mission, pointed to the treaty of 1936 as a basis for negotiations. 
But no politician was ready to accept that. It was eventually 
agreed that Helleu should go to Algiers for instructions; the 
Lebanese Government were to await his return. 

The result of the deliberations of Helleu with the Committee 
of Liberation was the issue of a statement of policy on 4 Novem- 
ber, at Algiers, in which (1) France refused to hand over any 
of the powers granted to her through the mandate until Lebano- 
Syrian relations with her were clearly and specifically defined; 
(2) the Committee of Liberation insisted that it was identical 
with France, and therefore could exercise all functions which 
a legal French Government could enforce; (3) it was demanded 
that the treaty of 1936 should be first ratified, and then it could 
be modified. 


The contents of this statement of policy were handed in an 
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official communiqué to the Prime Minister,* and at the same 
time issued to the Press, on 5 November, while Helleu himself 
was still absent in Algiers. The Lebanese Cabinet met immedi- 
ately, and issued a statement insisting that the jason ofa 
change in the constitution was a prerogative of the Le cba 
Government, who had taken the necessary steps to present the 
the Chamber for discussion. 
po aaa which proved to be of historic importance, took 
place on Monday 8 November 1943. Shortly before the Cham- 
ber met Helleu, then in Cairo, sent a message that he was 
riving in Beirut the following day, and requesting that $ je 
Government should delay action till then. In the event of t 4 
request being refused, the Government were told, the nie 
authorities reserved for themselves the right of judgment an 
action. The Cabinet refused the request, the Chamber met and 
the constitution was amended. Articles 91-94 (inclusive) o 
abolished, thus abrogating all mandatory powers, while "dr es 
1, 2, 52, 95 and 105 were partly changed to suit the reds o vd 
dependence. So when Helleu arrived in Beirut on 9 ir rs 
the newly amended constitution had been published, an ed 
Lebanese Government now stood in a new legal relationship 
nce. . ; 
E Person 4 a.m. on 11 November 1943, on the instructions of 
Helleu, the President of the Republic, the Prime ee 
three ministers and Abdul Hamid Karame, a leading member 
of the Chamber, were arrested and sent to Rashayya, at br 
foot of Mount Hermon. A few hours later Helleu announce 
to a bewildered and strained people the arrests, the dissolution 
of the Chamber, the suspension of the constitution and the ap- 
pointment of Emile Edde as Head of the State and Chef du 
Gouvernement. Edde immediately proclaimed that he felt it 
his national duty to accept the responsibilities of ee 
asked the people to have confidence in him, and ee 
severe punishment for unruliness. He proceeded to ecg 
form a government, but his efforts failed, as no one was a y 
to brave the storm. He could not secure co-operation even tor a 
il of directors. : : 
neta 11 and 22 November 1943 Lebanon was in turmoil. 
1 It is reported that it was shown first to President Khuri, who advised 
against publication. 
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The outburst of the people was romantic, sentimental and 
emotional, but certainly not artificial. The hatred they had 
harboured for the French, the mistrust that France had suc- 
ceeded in planting in the souls of the Lebanese, and the fear 
of losing their hard-earned independence, united a people that 
had for some time been politically, socially and culturally torn 
asunder. In Beirut, as in many other places in the country, old 
and young, men and women, went out to do something to help 
to guard their independence. The Maronite Patriarch himself 
threw his weight on the side of the revolution. De Gaulle's ob- 
stinacy was a determining factor in creating a situation which 
cost France her last remnant of prestige in Lebanon. Two years 
later, in May 1945, a similar stand by de Gaulle and his Dele- 
gate General Beynet produced a similar situation in Syria. The 
international political situation helped the two peoples enor- 
mously, but essentially the goading of the French is held re- 
sponsible for French losses and Syrio-Lebanese gains. 

When men in power were arrested on 11 November two mini- 
sters escaped, or were allowed to escape, arrest. Habib Abu 
Shahla and Amir Majid Arslan left Beirut, with the Speaker of 
the Chamber, Sabri Himadeh, for Bshamun, a village 13 miles 
to the south-east of the capital, where they declared themselves 
the legal government, while the Parliament held its meetings 
at numerous places in the city. Demonstrations immediately 
sprang up and went on for the next few days; strikes became 
the order of the day. When the ‘legal Government’ issued in- 
structions to the Banque de la Syrie et du Liban and the Leban- 
ese Treasury to accept no financial orders from the Edde ad- 
ministration, their instructions were complied with. The 're- 
volution’ was immediately brought under the control of the 
youth organisation and the National Congress. Measures were 
taken to assist the needy and to protect the Bshamun Govern- 
ment. Visits to the various diplomatic missions, Arab and others, 
with whom protests against French action were lodged, were 
organised by men and women alike. The French authorities 
fired on the demonstrators, and this caused feelings to run high. 
An attempt was apparently made by some Frenchmen to depict 
the whole situation as a religious movement to be directed 
against Christians; but with no success. 

Catroux was sent from Algiers to examine the question. On 
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his arrival in Beirut on 16 November he began his contacts, and 
soon suggested to Algiers that only an act of grace of reinstating 
the President would alleviate the situation. Catroux’s meetings 
with the President and the Prime Minister, as well as his in- 
direct contacts with Bshamun, convinced him of the necessity 
of this course. There is no doubt that the support the Lebanese 
people received from Arab countries affected their stand. 

The British Government had already expressed their regrets 
that serious disturbances were allowed to occur then, but on 
19 November the British Minister Resident, Casey, who had 
arrived in Beirut earlier, accompanied by Spears, handed the 
following note to Catroux: 


t... In the opinion of His Majesty's Government it is 
essential that the persons mentioned should be released and 
reinstated in the offices they held before the recent crisis 
caused by their imprisonment. . . . 

‘If, as is hoped, the present situation is satisfactorily 
solved by the French Committee of National Liberation’s 
acceptance of the requests presented above, His Majesty’s 
Government will then propose an immediate conference 
between the representatives of the Lebanese Government 
and General Catroux under British auspices, to be held 
somewhere on British territory in the neighbourhood of 
the Levant, in order to reach a modus vivendi in Lebanon 
for the duration of the war. 

‘We warmly hope for agreement on these points. It is, 
however, necessary to make it clear on the part of His 
Majesty’s Government that if the British Government’s re- 
quests do not receive satisfaction by 10 a.m. on 22 Novem- 
ber, the Minister of State Resident in the Middle East has 
received his Government’s order immediately to declare 
martial law in Lebanon for reasons of military necessity. 
The application of martial law involves the taking charge 
of the country by the C.-in-C. Middle East, or by the 
G.O.C. Ninth Army acting as his delegate. 

‘If the President of the Republic and the other Lebanese 
Ministers have not been released at 10 a.m. on 22 Novem- 
ber, they will be set free by the British troops. 

‘We have to state on behalf of the British Government 


z 
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that if it is necessary to declare martial law in the circum- 
stances mentioned above, this measure will not involve any 
political consequences, and in particular it should not be 
taken to represent the desire or intention of His Majesty's 
Government to substitute British influence in the Levant 
for that of France. 


Algiers’ immediate reaction to the memorandum was one of 
hesitation, but eventually Catroux released the imprisoned dig- 
nitaries, who returned to Beirut on 22 November and were re- 
ceived with riotous joy, with the new nationalist red-white-red 
flag charged with the cedar of Lebanon replacing the French 
tricolourwith its cedar. On the following day the men wentback 
to their offices, while Chataigneau, who replaced Helleu, issued 
a decree, dated 22 November, abrogating Helleu's decree. 

The constitution stood as amended. 

On 24 November the Amir Arslan made public entry into 
the capital. A chapter had come to an end. 

An announcement made on 23 December 1943 defined the 
future status of the ‘Common Interests’. The services, with their 
administrative duties and related legislative powers, were to be 
handed over to the Syrian and Lebanese Governments. This 
meant that fourteen departments which since 1920 had been 
under direct French control were to become a part of thegovern- 
ment machinery in the Levant States. They included, inter alia, 
customs, control of concessionary companies, antiquities, excise, 
public security and social affairs, and for Syria alone the ad- 
ministration of the Tribes. France was to retain control of social, 
cultural and educational services as well as the Troupes 
Speciales because she paid for them and the Troupes were es- 
pecially needed for security purposes. And during 1944 the ser- 
vices of ‘Common Interests’ were actually taken over by the 
Syrian and Lebanese Governments. One of the first steps in the 
process was the conclusion of an agreement, on 27 January 1944, 
between them which provided for the administration of the 
services and the assessment of the receipts. 

When Syria and Lebanon pressed for the taking over of the 
Troupes Speciales, France made this conditional on their sign- 
ing a treaty with her. It was obvious that the Troupes Speciales 
were being used as a bargaining power for coercing the Syrian 
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and Lebanese Governments to accept French demands. Late in 
1944 the situation had not grown any easier — France was 
adamant about a ‘privileged position’ and a treaty, and Syria 
and Lebanon were not prepared to negotiate a treaty before 
the granting of full independence, with the handing over of the 
Troupes Speciales to them. The first quarter of 1945 saw stiffen- 
ing on both sides. Syria and Lebanon, who had in October 
1944 signed the protocol of Alexandria which gave birth to the 
League of Arab States, felt that they were no longer alone — 
there was strong moral support for their case. This feeling was 
to grow stronger in March 1945, when the Pact of the League 
was actually signed in Cairo. In January 1945 the Syrian 
Government announced the formation of a national army. The 
French; on the other hand, were more exacting in their demand 
for a treaty. De Gaulle, and later his Foreign Minister, recog- 
nised difficulties in the Syrio-Lebanese scene, but thought these 
were due to ‘outside’ interference. France had a pre-eminent 
position, which she meant to keep, and was intent on maintain- 
ing law and order in the two countries. Needless to say, Syria 
and Lebanon could not accept this thesis, and were opposed to 
the bringing of any fresh troops to the countries. Syria was com- 
pelled to budge a little from her stand when she agreed to begin 
negotiations with France. However, France interfered strongly 
in a purely internal matter when she ordered French troops into 
the Nusairiyah Mountains to support a rebellious leader against 
the forces of the Syrian Government, who were trying to main- 
tain order in the area. 

The position of other Powers differed. Britain was under fire 
from de Gaulle. However, she hoped that agreement between 
France and the Levant States might be reached, provided the 
independence of the States was respected, the special position 
which France had maintained and no harm done to the military 
needs of Britain in the Middle East. Britain would not use force 
in bringing about this agreement. The United States and Russia 
had recognised the independence of the two states, and were 
not prepared to favour any special position for any other foreign 
nation. By the end of February Syria and Lebanon had declared 
war on the Axis; on 22 March the Arab League Pact was signed; 
on 28 March invitations to the San Francisco Conference were 
sent to Syria and Lebanon. 
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III 

Delegate General Beynet left Beirut for Paris on 10 March 
1945 to consult with his Government. He was still there when 
Senegalese troops landed in Beirut (7 May). Ten days later — by 
which time Beynet had returned to Beirut — another contingent 
of French troops arrived in the Lebanese capital. Protests by 
both States were presented to the diplomatic missions of the 
Powers represented in Syria and Lebanon. On 18 May Beynet 
handed the following note to the Syrian and Lebanese Govern- 
ments: 


"The first thing which Free France has done when she 
entered the Levant States was to declare the independence 
of both Syria and the Lebanon. As a result of that declara- 
tion the independence of both these States has become a 
Jait accompli. It pleases France that what she had begun has 
given fruits. She desires that the two Governments of both 
Lebanon and Syria will exercise and practise their full and 
complete powers of legislation and execution, without any 
complications or difficulties of any kind. 

‘In this spirit, and without any reservations in relation 
to the independence of Syria and the Lebanon, the 
French Government wishes to safeguard the security of her 
vital interests which she still retains in the two States of 
Syria and the Lebanon. These interests are cultural, econo- 
mic and strategic. The cultural interests which interest both 

` Syria and France can be defined and guaranteed in a joint 
agreement. The economic interests which exist between the 
two sides can be defined and guaranteed in different agree- 
ments and protocols according to international regulations 
and laws. . . But concerning strategic conditions, they will 
include certain bases which will guarantee the means of 
transportation for France and her colonies across the seas. 

‘When agreements are signed...then the French 
Government will agree to transfer the “Troupes Speciales”, 
which belong to the two countries, with the reservation of 
keeping the command of these troops under the High 
Command of the French Army as long as conditions do 
not permit these two countries to exercise complete com- 
mand over their armies." 
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On the following day the two Governments informed Beynet 
that the proposals were unacceptable and discussions could not 
be continued. The Syrian note regarded the landing of troops 
as a form of bringing pressure on the two Governments, and 
French demands for air and naval bases as illegitimate. It asked, 
in conclusion, that ‘all foreign troops be evacuated from Syrian 
territories’. This could not have improved the situation, and the 
Lebanese Foreign Minister sent a note (28 May) to the Chair- 
man of the San Francisco Conference expressing his fear of a 
worsening situation, for already strikes and fighting had begun. 
Churchill’s description of the events of the last days of May is 
worth quoting in full: 


‘The internal situation became very tense. In the towns 
of Damascus, Beirut, and Tripoli the bazaars and shops 
were closed on 19th May and there were demonstrations 
in Damascus involving some firing from the grounds of the 
French hospital. About a dozen people were injured but 
none were killed. On the next day, 20th May, a serious riot 
took place at Aleppo. Three French soldiers were killed and 
some injured. French armoured cars entered the town and 
cleared the streets after a good deal of firing. It was esti- 
mated that at least.ten civilians were killed and thirty 
injured. In all the main towns in Syria the bazaars re- 
mained closed for some days, and in Aleppo both the Syrian 
gendarmerie and French troops patrolled the town. In the 
Lebanon the towns of Beirut and Tripoli reopened their 
shops on 23rd May following an appeal by the Lebanese 
Government to the population to carry on their business 
and to leave it to the Government to defend Lebanese 
independence. 

‘Throughout these events we constantly counselled 
patience on both sides, and we were endeavouring to ar- 
range diplomatic discussions at which the whole situation 
produced by the breakdown of negotiations could be dis- 
cussed and if possible settled. The Syrian Government 
appealed earnestly to us to supply further arms for the 
gendarmerie to enable them to keep order in spite of the 
popular excitement. They could, they said, retain controlof 
the situation, provided the population were not unduly ex- 
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cited by too ostentatious French military precautions and 
provided that the gendarmerie, who were becoming tired, 
were reinforced. Nevertheless the French authorities per- 
sisted in their objection to our supplying any further 
arms to the Syrian gendarmerie for their reinforcements, 
presumably because they were afraid they might be used 
against themselves. By 24th May the French had had to 
evacuate their troops from the citadel in Aleppo; but dis- 
order was feared in the process and the French general 
threatened to shell the town if any shot were fired. 

‘On 25th May His Majesty’s Minister was instructed by 
the Foreign Office to represent to the Syrian Government 
at once that it was essential that they should maintain con- 
trol of the situation, especially at Homs and Hama, where 
great tension had developed. Strong representations were 
also made in Paris and to the French Embassy in London 
drawing attention to the extremely tense local situation 
and urging that the French Government should suspend 
the despatch of the contemplated further reinforcements. 
It was pointed out that French armoured car and lorry 
patrols continued in the streets of Aleppo and Damascus, 
that aircraft were flying low over the mosques at the hour 
of prayer, and machine-guns were prominently placed on 
the roofs of buildings. This naturally excited the popula- 
tion. We represented very strongly the unfortunate conse- 
quences which further disturbances might have in the 
Middle East as a whole, which incidentally would affect 
the communications of the war with Japan. 

‘Serious fighting broke out in Hama on 27th May. The 
gendarmerie, under the orders of the Syrian Government, 
at first protected the railway station from being interfered 
with, but were eventually overpowered. This was disap- 
pointing, as only the day before the British political officer 
had been able to arrange a meeting between the various 
parties and a diminution of tension. I need not detail the 
subsequent spread of disorders, but on 28th May the Syrian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs informed His Majesty’s Mini- 
ster that events had overtaken him and he could no longer 
be responsible for internal security. At Homs and Hama 
there was shelling by the French and the situation got quite 
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out of hand. Disorders spread to Damascus where French 
shelling began on the evening of 29th May.. The official 
casualty figures for Damascus are: killed, gendarmes 80, 
civilians 400; seriously wounded, 500; injured, 1,000. 
Those are, of course, approximate.’ 


The concern of the United States Government about the turn 
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avoid collision between British and French troops we re- 
quest you immediately to order the French troops to cease 
fire and withdraw to their barracks. Once firing has ceased 
and order has been restored we shall be prepared to begin 
tripartite talks here in London.’ 


The British intervention had received the approval of the 


President of the United States, whose Government also warned 
France not to use Lend-Lease materials in Syria. The official 
note read: 


events in Syria had taken, their opposition to the landing of 
French forces and hopes that France would review her policy 
towards the Levant States, were expressed in a note delivered 
to the French provisional Government in Paris. Bidault, seem- 
ingly in reply to this note, stated on 29 May when the bombard- 
ment of Damascus was about to take place, that 


‘Military equipment transferred by this Government to 
the French Government under Lend-Lease was provided 
in accordance with the terms of an agreement by which 
such equipment is to be used for the defence of France 


‘France plans in the future to crown her recognition of 
the independence of those countries with the withdrawal of 
all her garrison troops from these territories, but wishes in 
the meantime to settle with the Syrian and Lebanese 
Governments a number of questions that she considers es- 
sential. France wishes, first, to make sure that her cultural 


against the Axis in this war, and this Government does not 
intend to provide military equipment for any other pur- 
pose. This Government has not assigned any material for 
use in Syria.’ 

When reading the Churchill message to de Gaulle to the 


House of Commons, Eden summed up the gravity of the situa- 
c x it had developed since the shelling began (29 May). 
e said: 


interests will be safeguarded in these countries of French 
influence, where she has founded many schools. France 





also desires agreement with Syria and Lebanon to guaran- 
tee her economic interests there. By the terms of the treaty 
that ended the war in 1918, France received an important 
share of the Mosul oil. This oil is shipped to France by 
tankers loaded in Lebanon, and crosses Syria by a pipeline 
the protection of which must be ensured. Finally, France 
intends to guard her strategic interests.’ 


Two days later, after the suffering Damascus experienced 
through the shelling, and as a result of Syrian protests to the 
Allies, the British Government, apparently acceding to a Syrian 
request to intervene, issued the following note to France: 


‘In view of the grave situation which has arisen between 
your troops and the Levant States and the severe fighting 
which has broken out, we have, with profound regret, 
ordered the Commander-in-Chief, Middle East, to inter- 
vene to prevent a further diffusion of blood in the interest 
of the security of the whole Middle East which involves 
communications for the war against Japan. In order to 





‘I have to inform the House of the very serious situation 
which has developed in Syria, where there is fighting be- 
tween the Syrians and French troops. 

. The situation has deteriorated still further since last 
night. Our Minister in Damascus reports there was heavy 
firing and shelling during the night and that two great fires 
were burning in the centre of the city about one mile apart, 
but spreading. All telephone communication has been cut 
between Damascus and the sea-coast, and we are only in 
touch with the British Minister by wireless. An armistice 
was arranged with the French military authorities yester- 
day afternoon and the British and United States civilian 
colonies were evacuated from Damascus. After that the 
centre of the city was subjected to the heaviest and most 
concentrated shell-fire yet directed upon it. It was also 
bombed from the air. The Governor of Hama appealed to 
the Ninth Army to arrange an armistice, in order that the 
many dead and wounded may be evacuated. Fighting has 
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spread to other parts of Syria, including the Djebel Druze, 
where French officers have been taken prisoners. 

‘The President and the Government have sent an urgent 
appeal to H.M.’s Government reminding us that we have 
endorsed the promise of independence and also to see that 
negotiations with France should be conducted freely and 
not under duress. 

‘The greatest concern has been caused throughout the 
Middle East, and serious fears are entertained for the state 
of tranquillity so necessary in that area, if the security of 
the whole Middle East, which involves the communications 
in the war against Japan, is threatened. Every possible 
effort has been made to enjoin calm on both sides, and I do 
not feel that any further appeal in this sense would have 
any effect.’ 


When the British forces took over French positions in Syria 
it was not without some resistance, such as at Hamah. However, 
French troops from Damascus were escorted out of the city and 
civilians were evacuated. Authority and responsibility for the 
protection of French installations and similar duties were taken 
over by General Paget on the instructions of the Commander- 
in-Chief in the Middle East. The French O.C.P. (L’Office des 
Cereales Pancifiables) was replaced by the M.I.R.A. 

By this time a general strike had begun in Lebanese cities, 
and the Lebanese President signed a decree (31 May) defining 
the organisation of the National Guard, and all Lebanese be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and thirty-five were invited to join. 

The month of June 1945 witnessed interesting developments 
which were related to the Levant States and their future. At San 
Francisco Article 78 of the United Nations Charter was adopted. 
It stipulated that members of the new organisation might not 
be placed under trusteeship, a statement the value of which be- 
came clear at the Security Council meetings early in 1946. 
Cairo had seen another organisation, the Arab League, pro- 
claimed on 22 March 1945, and soon put to the test. On 4 June 
the Council of this League had met, at the request of Syria, to 
discuss the situation. On 7 June the Council announced its 
resolutions, which held the provisional French Government re- 
sponsible for what had taken place in Syria and Lebanon; de- 
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clared that the presence of French troops in the two countries 
was contradictory to their independence and sovereignty; and 
decided that the immediate evacuation of French forces from 
both Syria and Lebanon was a matter calling for urgency, and 
that the Troupes Speciales should be transferred to the Levant 
States. This strengthened the hand of Syria and Lebanon. 

In so far as France and Britain were concerned there was a 
battle of words. The British Government made it clear in two 
statements (as clear as it had been made earlier in 1941 and 
1943) that they had no intention of supplanting the French 
in Syria or Lebanon, and that they would keep their promise 
to maintain Syrian and Lebanese independence. On 22 June 
they referred to their conviction that the Syrian and Lebanese 
Governments were primarily responsible for maintaining law 
and order in their own territories. Responsible French people, 
on the other hand, following the example of de Gaulle, accused 
Britain of duplicity and anti-French action. General Oliva- 
Roget, who bombarded Damascus, like Helleu, who caused the 
Lebanese crisis in 1943, not only said that the Britishers were 
very active, but he also accused them of supplying the people 
with arms and ammunitions. 

The fact that during the Syrian crisis the Conference of San 
Francisco was in progress was in itself a blessing; for it provided 
the Syrian and Lebanese Governments with an international 
platform of unprecedented magnitude. It also made it much 
easier to manipulate official public opinion, because responsible 
people were within easy reach, and Syria and Lebanon were ex- 
tremely well represented at the Conference. 

De Gaulle announced on 19 June ! that the French Govern- 
ment had asked the United Nations that the whole question of 
the Middle East and its relation to Britain and France be regu- 
lated, to which request he later received from the President of 
the San Francisco Conference (the United States Secretary of 
State Stettinius) the answer that the organisation was still in 
its embryonic stage, and therefore could not undertake to deal 
with such a problem. 

On 7 July the French Government announced that Syria and 


1 He had made a similar declaration on 2 June, when he had wanted 
Britain, the United States, U.S.S.R., France and the Arab states to discuss 
the Middle East. 
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Lebanon would be allowed to form national armies and that 
the Troupes Speciales were to be handed over to the two States. 
On 20 July preparations for the transfer began, and before long 
it was completed. This done, there remained a few minor de- 
mands, such as the restitution of funds removed by Dentz when 
Vichy forces withdrew from the countries and the handing over 
of the funds of the ‘Common Interests’. But the major problem 
was the withdrawal of foreign troops from Syria. The British 
Government had announced that British troops would be with- 
drawn at the conclusion of hostilities with Japan. But what 
about French troops? For even in the autumn of 1945, and after 
the Syrian Prime Minister and President had announced their 
country’s desire to see the French evacuate the land, respon- 
sible French people expressed hopes of securing for France a 
privileged position in Syria and Lebanon. 3 

On 13 December 1945 an agreement was arrived at between 
the British and French Governments which stated that British 
and French military experts would meet at Beirut on 21 Decem- 
ber 1945 to draw up the details of a programme for evacuation 
by stages, with a corresponding re-grouping of forces. One of 
the objects of this discussion would be to fix a very early date 
on which the withdrawal would begin. It was understood that 
the evacuation of Syria was to be carried out pari passu, in such 
a way as to be completed simultaneously by the British and 
French forces. The British and French Governments were to 
inform the Lebanese and Syrian Governments of the details of 
the evacuation, and to invite them to appoint representatives to 
attend the discussions, which would deal with the measures 
necessary to enable the Lebanese and Syrian Governments to 
discharge their duty of maintaining order. ATOR i 

The agreement was received with suspicion in Syria and 
Lebanon. The Lebanese Minister in London, Camille Cha- 
moun, declared that his Government insisted on presenting the 
case to the United Nations. On 16 December the Lebanese 
Government published a communiqué which stated that the 
Presidents, Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers of Syria and 
Lebanon had met (15 December) and discussed the issue, and 
the Levant States asked for, and were given, an assurance that 
British troops would not be withdrawn from the Levant so long 
as other foreign troops remained there. 
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When British and French military experts met in Beirut to 
discuss the problems arising out of the agreement of 1 3 Decem- 
ber, they encountered technical difficulties, because of the 
ambiguity ofthe agreement. This was also the viewof the Leban- 
ese Foreign Minister, who felt that while the agreement ac- 
cepted publicly the principle of evacuation, and repeated Brit- 
ish and French recognition of Lebanese independence, it was 
nevertheless particularly ambiguous. 

On 31 December the French battleship Sagittaire brought to 
Beirut about 200 Frenchmen, who were probably replacements. 
A general strike in Aleppo, Damascus and Beirut was the 
answer. When this incident was discussed in the Lebanese 


Chamber on 3 January 1946 the Lebanese Foreign Minister, 
Hamid Frangie, stated: 


“The Lebanese Government will not consent to the es- 
tablishment of any foreign military base in Lebanon, and 
will not grant a preponderant position to any foreign Power. 
It declares once again that it demands the complete and 
speedy evacuation of all troops stationed in Lebanon, and 
will continue its efforts towards the fulfilment of this end.’ 


But it was at the Security Council that the problem of evacua- 
tion was discussed and resolved. It was one of the first cases the 
Council had to tackle. On 4 February 1946, on the instruction 
of their governments, the heads of the Lebanese and Syrian dele- 
gations to the United Nations meeting in London addressed a 
letter to the Secretary General which read thus: 


‘French and British troops are still being maintained in 
Syria and Lebanon, although hostilities were ended many 
months ago. : 

"The presence of these troops, which constitutes a grave 
infringement on the sovereignty of two States, members of 
the United Nations, may give rise to serious disputes. The 
past has shown that some of these troops have been a con- 
stant menace to peace and security in this region. 

"The Governments of Syria and Lebanon expect that 
these foreign troops would be withdrawn immediately upon 
the cessation of hostilities with Germany and Japan, and 
as a result of the representations the Governments have 
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made unceasingly to that end. But on 13 December 1945, 
they were notified of a Franco-British agreement, from 
which we produce the following extract. “The programme 
of evacuation will be drawn up in such a way that it will 
ensure the maintenance in the Levant of sufficient forces to 
guarantee security, until such time as the United Nations 
Organisation has decided on the organisation of collective 
security in this zone. Until these arrangements have been 
carried out, the French Government will retain forces re- 
grouped in the Lebanon.” ' 

"This agreement, accordingly, makes the withdrawal 
of foreign troops subject to conditions which are incon- 
sistent with the spirit and letter of the United Nations 
Charter. 

‘Therefore, since the two contracting Powers have them- 
selves referred, in the aforesaid agreement, to the United 
Nations, the Syrian and Lebanese delegations, acting on 
the instructions of their Governments, have the honour, in 
accordance with Article 34 of the Charter, to bring this 
dispute to the attention of the Security Council and to re- 
quest it to adopt a decision recommending the total and 
simultaneous evacuation of the foreign troops from the 
territories of Syria and Lebanon. ; i 

‘They are ready to assist the Security Council by supply- 
ing it with all relevant information for the purpose. 

(signed) H. FRANGIE 
Head of the Lebanese Delegation 

(signed) F. KHOURI 
Head of the Syrian Delegation’ 


The case was inscribed on the agenda on 14 February, and 
discussed on the 15th and 16th of the same month. Syria and 
Lebanon were allowed representation, but were not permitted 
to vote. Interesting as the deliberations may be, they can be 
given here only in summary. The Lebano-Syrian delegations 
argued that international peace was in danger, and that there 
was no justification for the retention of foreign troops in the 
Levant, an act which in itself would constitute a violation of the 
sovereignty of the two States. There was further violation, the 
delegations argued, when, on 13 December, an agreement was 
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concluded by the two Great Powers without Syrian or Lebanese 
participation or consultation. The question of internal security 
and order in Syria and Lebanon was the concern of the respec- 
tive Governments, and not that of the signatories to the agree- 
ment. There was, in the words of the Syrian delegation, a tone 
of mistrust in France. In concluding their arguments the two 
delegations said their Governments could not accept any pro- 
posal for direct negotiations with France, and asked for com- 
plete and simultaneous evacuation. Throughout the sessions 
France maintained that she had never wavered in her policy to- 
wards bringing Lebanese and Syrian independence to its fulfil- 
ment, that she had no intention of keeping her troops there un- 
necessarily, and that war conditions demanded the presence of 
those troops temporarily. France endeavoured, however, to in- 
troduce her cultural and economic interests into the discussions, 
but the Syrian and Lebanese representatives objected to this, 
and were supported by Egypt and Russia. Britain had agreed to 
as early evacuation as possible, and, although previously she 
had favoured direct negotiations between France and the Levant 
States, she now agreed that an immediate resolution was desir- 
able. The United States delegate was in favour of withdrawal as 
soon as that was possible, but like England, wished that the 
matter need not be imposed on France as an order. Russia held 
that there was no justification whatever for the presence of the 
troops in the area, which was surrounded by United Nations 
member states. As the discussion proceeded it became clear that 
Russia desired to see a specific resolution, forcing Britain and 
France to evacuate their troops, passed by the Council. Egypt, 
in addition, questioned the rights of Britain and France to the 
Levant. 

It was evident that the time for passing a resolution had come. 
After a number of amendments and failures, the United States’ 
resolution received seven affirmative votes, but only after some 
phrases were added. The resolution (in which the additions are 
italicised) was as follows: 


‘The Security Council... expresses its confidence that 
the foreign troops in Syria and Lebanon will be withdrawn 
as soon as practicable, and that technical negotiations 
exclusively to that end will be undertaken by the parties 
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without delay; and requests the parties to inform it of the 
results of the negotiations, as well as of the final date of 
withdrawal.” 


Russia vetoed it. Although technically the resolution was de- 
feated, M. Bidault, the French representative, said, ‘I should 
like to add in the name of France that, having signified my 
agreement to the text submitted to us » » - I should not now 
withdraw my consent on purely formal grounds, and I shall 
stand by my decision'. He was followed by Mr. Bevin of Great 
Britain, who announced: ‘I join with Mr. Bidault. . . - We will, 
as a party to this conflict, carry out the majority decision of the 
Council as expressed in the vote." 

Eventually the Lebanese delegation entered into negotiations 

with France, to effect the implementation of the pledge given 
by her. It was finally agreed that British and French forces were 
to evacuate Syria by 30 April 1946 and Lebanon by 30 August, 
except for about 300 French technicians who were to supervise 
the dispatch of military stores. The Lebanese Government put 
the services of the Army and security forces at the disposal of 
the French Command so as to expedite the evacuation. Actually 
all troops had left Syria by 15 April and all technicians had de- 
parted from Lebanon by 23 December. Syria celebrated 
evacuation day on 17 April and Lebanon on 31 December, and 
those two days have come to be considered as national holidays 
in the two countries respectively. 

Thus France brought about in the Levant two crises (Lebanon 
1943; Syria 1945), which gave the two peoples occasions to pur- 
sue their struggle for independence and eventually achieve it. 
The factors which helped have, it is hoped, become clear from 
the previous discussion. De Gaulle’s lack of realism, British in- 
tervention, Russian and American support were certainly ex- 
ternal factors. But one should keep in mind the people who were 
ready to sacrifice generously and fight stubbornly for their in- 
dependence. An occasion presented itself to them, and they 
were equal to it. They won the day. 
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helped to produce this result. Various leaders and groups 
reacted violently against the elections and their abuses. The 
opposition to the new Chamber came from Sunni leaders in Tri- 
poli, from the National Bloc, and from Camille Chamoun and 
Kamal Jumblat, who were most outspoken and vehement. 

Before proceeding to elect a new Chamber, Syria arranged 
(29 April 1947) foran amendment of the electoral laws — a change 
which substituted direct for two-degree elections. The elections 
took place on 7 July, and the Syrian Government allowed a 
great deal of freedom, which resulted in a new Chamber in 
which the People’s Party had an overwhelming majority, and 
in an equally unexpected defeat for the Nationalist Bloc — the 
Government supporters. Yet the results here did not differ from 
those in Lebanon. The same people returned to office and 
formed the governments in both countries (Riad as-Sulh in 
Lebanon and Jamil Mardam in Syria). Moreover, both Cham- 
bers agreed to an amendment to the constitutions which en- 
abled Bishara al-Khuri and Shukri al-Quwwatli to be re-elected 
for another term of office as Presidents of Lebanon and Syria 
respectively. 

One of the outstanding issues between France and Syria and 
Lebanon was the financial relation between the Syro-Lebanese 
currencies and the franc. Negotiations opened in Paris on 1 
October 1947. The Banque de Syrie et du Liban, with assets held 
in Paris, controlled the issuing of Syro-Lebanese notes. France 
offered to transfer, in merchandise and European currencies, 
about one-third of the assets, estimated at about 23,000 million 
francs; to transfer French properties in the Levant; and to 
guarantee the Syro-Lebanese currencies against the devaluation 
of the franc for the next ten years. Syria’s reaction was not fav- 
ourable. She objected to bearing the expenses of the Troupes 
Speciales, and maintained that much of French properties in 
Syria had been sold under duress during the period of the man- 
date. She wished to take her case to the International Court of 
Justice to establish her right to a coverage of the franc devalua- 
tion of January 1948 (while negotiations were going on) and 
possibly her right to French-claimed properties in Syria. Syria’s 
capacity to accumulate foreign credits provided her with the 
possibility of stabilising her independent currency. Thus she 
refused the French offer, and on 31 January 1948 declared her 
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currency independent of that of France. Lebanon, with less 
capacity to acquire foreign exchange, and with trade more 
closely dependent on France, accepted the offer and signed on 
24 January 1948 a financial agreement. According to its terms 
France renounced her claim to the cost of the Troupes Speciales, 
agreed to compensate Lebanon for franc devaluation and to 
guarantee against devaluation for ten years. Thus Lebanese and 
Syrian currencies were divorced, and Syria prevented the trans- 
fer of credits to Lebanon. Early in February a number of Leban- 
ese merchants and tradesmen met and passed resolutions asking 
the Government for the final liquidation of monetary relations 
with France, the creation of a Lebanese currency independent 
of the franc, and for economic and monetary union with Syria. 

In 1940 Amir Abdullah of Transjordan had addressed two 
notes to the British Government in which he expressed his de- 
sire to effect a union between Syria and Transjordan, in ac- 
cordance with the aims of Arab national aspirations. In 1944 he 
made public not only this desire, but also the lines along which 
it would be possible to realise Greater Syria, including Lebanon 
and Palestine. A few leaders in Syria were sympathetic to the 
project, but in Lebanon there was antagonism, best expressed 
by the Maronite Patriarch, whose declaration made it clear that 
Lebanon wanted to remain independent within her own fron- 
tiers. He further asked that France, Britain, the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. should guarantee Lebanese political inde- 
pendent existence. Riad as-Sulh, the Prime Minister, was very 
emphatic when he declared that the independence of Lebanon 
provided for friendly co-operation between her Christian and 
Muslim population, which was a more vital matter than the 
establishment of an empire. 

In November 1946 another storm developed in connection 
with the Greater Syria project. In a speech from the throne on 
11 November 1946 it was declared that King Abdullah, in 
furthering the scheme of Greater Syria, was not seeking any 
dynastic interests. The Transjordanian Parliament adopted this 
as the formal policy of the kingdom. If this caused apprehen- 
sions in Syria, it produced anxiety in Lebanon. The latter's 
Foreign Minister referred to the fact that Lebanon had joined 
the Arab League on condition that her independence, within 
the present geographical boundaries, would be respected. 
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Syria’s Foreign Minister stated that Syria had made man 
sacrifices for her freedom until finally she achieved her cate 
pendence and sovereignty and was admitted to membership of 
the United Nations, and that she had no desire to join a iios 
which would encroach upon the attributes and rights enjoyed 
by her as a sovereign state, nor would she accept a constitutional 
System which was contrary to her republican regime. 

As the Council of the Arab League was then in session in 
Cairo, the Foreign Ministers of the Arab States met in a special 
ora and, after deliberations, issued the following state- 
ment: 


“There has been lately a discussion on the Greater Syria 
scheme which prompted the F. oreign Ministers of the Arab 
states to hold a special meeting in order to discuss the ques- 
tion from its various angles. It has been decided, however, 
that no member State (of the Arab League) has intended 
to encroach on the independence or sovereignty of another 
member State nor to interfere in its form of government.’ 


Almost ignoring this formal statement the Transj 
1 igi sjorda: 
Foreign Minister lodged the following message with ub Mise 
tary-General of the Arab League. 


"While we appreciate the concern of the Committee of 
the Arab Foreign Ministers in putting an end to the mis- 
chievous propaganda regarding the Greater Syria scheme 
as stated in their public statement, the Government of 
Transjordan, however, wants to reserve its point of view 
because it is regarded as a national principle, based on our 
own local interests and national programme. 


In September 1947 Shukri al-Ouwwatli insinuated that King 
Abdullah's personal ambition was the basis of his project, and 
: x that Transjordanians should join their mother - 

yria. 
_ A development which had a great bearing on politi 
in Syria and Lebanon was the Ésta mir ms us 
strengthening during this period, within the Arab League of 
the Traqi-Transjordanian ‘and the Egyptian-Saudi Arabian 
Blocs. The signing in 1947 of three treaties — an Iraqi-Trans- 
jordan treaty (April), the Iraqi-Turkish treaty (April) and a 
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Transjordanian-Turkish treaty (January) — aroused keen poli- 
tical interest in Syria and Lebanon. 

It was about this time that the Palestine problem grew out of 
its earlier dimensions and gradually became first an Anglo- 
American concern and later an international problem. The first 
step was taken on 13 November 1945, when Bevin, British 
Foreign Secretary, declared that an Anglo-American Com- 
mission of Inquiry was to investigate the problem and recom- 
mend to both Governments a solution for it. 'The Commission's 
report was still-born, and on 18 February 1947, Bevin again 
stated that the problem was to be referred to the United Nations 
General Assembly without recommendation. A special meeting 
of the General Assembly was held in April of that year, and a 
United Nations Special Commission on Palestine was appointed 
to examine, report and recommend solutions. 

The Arab League co-operated, and the Arab states certainly 
showed a facade of solidarity. The Secretary-General of the 
Arab League toured the Arab states (September 1945) and se- 
cured their co-operation in the Palestine problem. Then in May 
1946 the Arab League Council held a special meeting at Bludan 
(Syria), at which it decided to review all economic and cultural 
relations between the Arab states and Britain and the United 
States if the two Great Powers supported the recommendations 
of the Anglo-American Commission of Inquiry. Again, in 
August of the same year the Foreign Ministers ofthe Arab states 
met at Alexandria and decided to accept the British Govern- 
ment’s invitation to the London Conference, which was eventu- 
ally held late in 1946 and early 1947. The Conference failed, and 
in February 1947 the British Government referred the problem 
to the United Nations. The Arab League began its prepara- 
tion to defend Palestine at that meeting. Ministers met at Cairo 
(August) and Aley, Lebanon (October), and at this latter meeting 
the resolutions of Bludan were upheld and it was decided that 
military preparations along the frontiers of Palestine should be 
instituted to ensure the defence of the country for its Arab 
population, and aid should be extended to the Arabs in Pales- 
tine to enable them to continue their struggle. When the United 
Nations General Assembly, accepting the basic recommenda- 
tions of the U.N.S.C.O.P., passed its Partition resolution (29 
November 1947) the Arab States, through the League's Council 
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(December 1947 and February 1948), rejected the resolution, 
and decided to collect a special ‘Palestine tax’ to help Pales- 
tinian Arabs. In March 1948 the League decided that the Arab 
States should intervene militarily to save Palestine. 

On 15 May 1948, when the British mandate officially came 
to an end, Arab armies entered Palestine, the Syrian and Leban- 
ese units making their entry from the north-east and north re- 
spectively. The Syrian Army occupied some of the Jewish 
strongholds in its path, especially that of Mishmar Hayarden. 
The first truce, imposed by the Security Council, from 10 June 
to 9 July, enabled some of the rivalries between Transjordan 
and Egypt to be aroused. The second phase of the fighting, re- 
newed on 9 July, lasted for only a short time, as a second truce 
was imposed (late July 1948). Armistices were eventually 
signed between the Arab states and Israel early in 1949. 

Late in 1948 the situation was pathetic. The Arab states, for 
a multiplicity of reasons, failed to defend Palestine. The Arab 
peoples felt that, although a great weight of international poli- 
tics was thrown on the side of the Jews, their governments could 
have handled the problem more effectively. Hence the feeling 
of complete disappointment of the people in their governments. 
Numerous popular and semi-popular pronouncements were 
made accusing this or that government of duplicity and conniv- 
ance. About the middle of 1948 Camille Chamoun relinquished 
his post as a Cabinet Minister. The letter of resignation he ad- 
dressed (19 May 1948) to Riad as-Sulh, Prime Minister of Leb- 
anon, contained the following passages: 


“You have already acquainted me with the opinion pre- 
valent amongst members of the Cabinet of amending the 
Lebanese Constitution so as to make it possible for His 
Excellency Bishara al-Khuri to be re-elected for another 
period of six years... . 

“On my arrival at Beirut the proposed amendment was 
discussed with me, and although I felt that this should never 
be done, lest'a precedent of amending the constitution for 
personal reasons may be established, yet “I thought I 
would not be a stumbling-block in the way of an oppor- 
tunity which may bring the country needed reform. So I 
agreed to discuss the issue provided that the actual amend- 
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ment would take place after a programme of complete and 
genuine reforms is executed." 


The letter then enumerates the needed reforms, which in- 
clude a radical change in the spirit and mentality of the ad- 


‘ministration, elimination of corruption and bribery, the intro- 


duction of civil and financial laws and regulations which fit into 
the modern world, and the planning of Lebanese economic and 
fiscal life on sound bases, reform of the electoral law — which till 
then depended on the large constituency and big list, a situa- 
tion which ‘has so far not allowed the people to return their own 
choice’ of representatives — the safeguarding of public liberties, 
and especially the freedom of the Press, ‘which, despite five 
years of political independence, is still suffering from shackles’. 
In conclusion the letter said: 


‘Whereas I find myself in complete disagreement with 
yourself and my colleagues at the Cabinet, I feel I should 
tender my resignation, and devote myself to collaboration 
with national circles which share such views with me.’ 


Syria was in no better situation. The country had been going 
through an economic crisis, especially as prices of commodities 
that had gone up in 1941-3 showed no signs of returning to the 
normal level. It was hoped in 1947 that the construction of the 
pipe-lines by the Trans-Arabian Pipe Line (Tapline) from 
Saudi Arabia through Syria to the Lebanese coast might help 
to alleviate the situation. But when the United States sponsored 
the Palestine partition plan at the United Nations, the Syrian 
and Lebanese Governments decided to withhold their approval 
of the pipe-line plans. 

Late in 1948 the Syrian Government of Jamil Mardam was 
assailed by demonstrators, and strikes became general. Rioting 
spread to other towns besides Damascus, where a military cur- 
few was imposed. The Mardam Cabinet resigned, and Mardam 
himself left the country. Khalid al-‘Azm became Prime Minister. 
An observer has summed up the situation as it looked during the 
last few months of 1948 and the first quarter of 1949 as follows: 


‘Indications of malaise appeared in December 1948, 
when the Jamil Mardam Bey Cabinet was forced to resign 
after three days of rioting, and two weeks elapsed before a 
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new government could be formed. The roots of the trouble 
lay deep in the background of Syrian politics. The first 
generation of political leaders, to which both Prime Mini- 
ster Mardam Bey and President Shukri al-Quwwatli be- 
longed, had received their nationalist schooling and ex- 
perience in the days of the Ottoman Empire and the French 
mandate. Its bent, therefore, was toward the removal of a 
foreign incubus rather than toward the positive construc- 
tion of a state. Moreover, the state which they did inherit 
in 1945 was not the state for which they had worked: still 
with them was the dream of Arab, or at least Fertile Cres- 
cent, unity. Nor was Syria reconciled to the cession of the 
Sanjak of Alexandretta to Turkey by the French in 1939; 
nor to its financial dependence upon France, an unwelcome 
legacy of the Mandate.’ 


As Syria was unable to make any progress towards regaining 
the Sanjak of Alexandretta (now become the Turkish province 
of Hatay), or to the successful maintenance of a completely 
independent currency, or to freeing its assets blocked in France, 
or to assuming a leading role in Arab unity, or to waging a suc- 
cessful war in Palestine, there was little left on which the 
Government could claim the loyalty of the people. 


II 

Khalid al-'Azm, who took over late in 1948, faced a depleted 
treasury, an adverse trade balance, a Syrian pound that had 
had no backing for about a year and a disturbed and unhappy 
customs union with Lebanon. He proceeded to deal with the 
backing of the Syrian pound. He came to a tentative agreement 
with Tapline, and hoped to reach an agreement about the new 
30-inch pipe-line the Iraq Petroleum Company was planning 
from Iraq to the Syrian shore. For the sake of economy, ‘Azm 
was proposing to cut Army expenditure at a time when it was 
felt that the Syrian forces should be strengthened in order to 
mect the new danger from Israel. This, coupled with accusa- 
tions against the Army, who were held responsible for the dis- 
. asters in the Palestine war, aroused the indignation of the armed 
forces. In the morning of 30 March 1949, Damascus found itself 
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under martial law, with soldiers and armoured cars at every 
street corner. During the night a coup d'état, engineered by 
Colonel Husni az-Zaim, Army Chief of Staff, had taken place. 
The Syrian President, Prime Minister and a few other respon- 
sible people were arrested and the Army took over. Zaim's coup 
was cheered by the crowd, which may be described as volatile, 
but it was certainly sick of high prices and the stagnation of 
sales; sick of accusations and counter-accusations which led to 
no improvement whatever. It was a crowd in which everybody 
was discontented with the rich oligarchy that had been mis- 
governing the country. Zaim was himself arrested, in a counter- 
coup, in August of the same year. During the four and a half 
months many things happened. Before any attempt is made at 
analysis, a diary of events will be presented to the reader. 

31 March: The Syrian Chamber, at the request of Zaim and 
on the invitation of its own Speaker, Faris al-Khuri, met at the 
Foreign Ministry (the Chamber building itself had been sealed 
by the Army) to discuss the coup. Slightly less than sixty de- 
puties were present. The Speaker told them that Zaim had 
completed his coup and that he came to effect an understand- 
ing. The Nationalists argued that the deputies had pledged 
themselves to respect and defend the constitution, and there was 
no reason for absolving themselves of this pledge, while the 
People’s Party found in the circumstances a justification for the 
absolution. However, the deputies dispersed and nothing came 
out of the meeting. M 

1 April: Zaim announced that he intended to restore civil 
government as soon as conditions permitted, but if co-operation 
was lacking he would certainly proclaim martial law. Zaim 
failed to form a Cabinet. Nuri as-Said of Iraq sent Baban, the 
new Minister to Lebanon, to Damasucus to see Zaim and 
Khuri, who were favourably disposed towards close co-opera- 
tion with Iraq. ] 

2 April: The Chamber was dissolved and Zaim announced 
the appointment of a commission to draft a new constitution. 

3 April: Adil Arslan, political adviser to Zaim, told the Iraqi 
Minister in Damascus that an Iragi-Syrian unity, with auto- 
nomous status for each of the two states, was the desire of 
responsible people. 

4 April: Zaim became Chief of State. He assurned personal 
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responsibility to withdraw the licence of any periodical con- 
sidered inimical to the national interest or security. 

5 April: The Iraqi Government favoured Zaim’s proposals 
and asked for their communication through official channels. à 

7 April : The resignations of President Quwwatli and Prime 
Minister ‘Azm was announced by Zaim. 

9 April: Zaim requested Iraq that a defensive military treaty 
be immediately concluded. 

12 April: An Iraqi military mission arrived in Damascus to 
discuss the terms of the agreement suggested by Zaim. 

I2 ed m "de 1 ies envoys sent to Riyad and Cairo. 

14 April: Nuri as-Said w i i 
Met urit rin anted to know what policy Syria 

16 April: A Syrian delegation sent to Cairo. Syrian Cabinet 
formed, with Zaim as Prime Minister. Hamid Franjie, Lebanese 
Foreign Minister, visited Damascus. k 

17 April: Iraq recognised Zaim’s Government. 

18 April: Azzam Pasha, Secretary-General of the Arab 
League, visited Damascus. 

21 April: Zaim flew to Cairo to see Faruq. 

23 April : Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Lebanon recognised the 
new regime. 

24 April: Riad as-Sulh, Prime Minister of Lebanon, visited 
Damascus to confer with Zaim on general co-ordination of 
policy. 

26 April: The Syrian-Jordanian frontiers closed for twenty- 
four hours. Zaim announced that Syria was ready to resist any 
attack on her frontiers. Syrian and Jordanian troops were en- 
camped on both sides of the border. This was a reaction against 
a statement made by Abdullah regarding Greater Syria. 

27 April : Great Britain, the United States and France ac- 
corded Zaim’s Government diplomatic recognition. 

16 May: Agreement with Tapline ratified; the compan: 
s hod negotiate with Lebanon. WE d 

I ‘ay: Syrian-Leba i i i 
Nn m a n nese frontier closed by Zaim. (This 
» T Zaim issued a decree abolishing all political parties 

4 June: It was decreed that a referendum i 
President of the Republic of Syria was to Berna i 
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19 June: Zaim sole nominee for the presidential post. 

21 June: An agreement with the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
to build a pipe-line from the Persian Gulf to a Mediterranean 
port across Syria was signed. 

25 June: Referendum took place, and Zaim was declared 
(26 June) President of the Republic of Syria. A new Cabinet 
was formed with Muhsin al-Barazi as Prime Minister. 

7-8 July: Anton Saadeh, leader of the Syrian National 
(Socialist) Party, was handed over to the Lebanese Govern- 
ment. 

1 August: Corvée, for road-building and similar public works, 
was introduced in Syria. 

9 August: Zaim stated that he was prepared to sponsor an: 
alliance for the defence of the Middle East, along the lines of the 
North Atlantic Organisation, provided that the United States 
contributed towards the improvement of economic conditions 
in the area. 

14 August: Zaim and Barazi arrested by Colonel Hinnawi 
and, after a summary trial before a Council of War, were shot. 

Zaim, who fell in exactly the same abrupt way as he rose to 
power, was the first of a series of military dictators whom 
Syria saw in 1949, although the last of them, Shishakli, re- 
mained in power till February 1954. Zaim was educated in 
France, and in 1940 and 1941 had collaborated with Vichy 
France, for which he served a period in a concentration camp 
and later in exile in Lebanon. His sincerity and enthusiasm for 
Syria and the Syrian Army were beyond reproach. He began 
well, but soon lost his bearings. It seems that his focus shifted 
from Syria to Zaim, and when this shift was effected, he alien- 
ated himself from his supporters and fellow officers. Was Zaim 
fickle? One could almost say so. His shifting policies from Iraq 
to Egypt are evidence of that. But the question may be posed 
differently — did Zaim plan his policies in such a vacillating 
manner that one could say he changed? Or, again, was he an 
opportunist, and has paid dearly for his instability? Was he a 
martyr, or was he a traitor — as his jurors decided on 14 August 

1949? Was he serving any foreign Power? Some think that Zaim 
confounded his opponents by the variety of his statements, wel- 
coming the Greater Syria plan, then the Fertile Crescent pro- 
ject and eventually falling away with both and declaring that 
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Syria's independence would be defended against any attack — 
and from which quarters did he expect attack? Others have 
contended that his policies or shifts in policies were dictated by 
circumstances. i 

Zaim, the person, had apparently a weakness common to 
people of his category. As a result of the dissolution of the 
Chamber, his failure to form a Cabinet in which recognised 
party politicians would collaborate with him, and eventually 
his abolition of political parties, a vacuum was created in the 
Syrian political field. Whether or not he tried to establish a 
‘core’ of a political group or party as his own is difficult to say 
with any precision. But it is likely that he felt that it was his 
bounden duty to fill the vacuum created by himself. He in- 
creased his status by conferring on himself the military rank of 
Field Marshal, and later, through the referendum, becoming 
President. Then he demanded more luxurious living quarters, 


more ceremonious and pompous appearances, and adopted i 


more officious behaviour. He probably felt the need for a com- 
pensation. Thus he betrayed the aims of the coup as the Army 
saw them. 

His policies were probably not planned, but developed with 
circumstances. He, like ‘Azm and Quwwatli, faced a dèpleted 
treasury and an Israel to the south. An alliance, an agreement 
or a treaty with Iraq and/or Transjordan' was acceptable if it 
could provide financial help and security. But the issues were 
numerous. Iraq was hesitant, and apparently Nuri as-Said was 
not ready to accept a non-committal agreement. Abdullah was 
ambitious, and the Syrian military group did not favour an 
agreement with him. 

Saudi Arabia and Egypt were readier to do so. Neither cared 
very much to see the Hashimites grow stronger, and recognition 
and financial aid were more réadily extended by Ibn Saud and 
Faruq. This must have fitted with the inner change which 
coincided with Zaim’s increased status. The Iraqi policy made 
him a caretaker who should, sooner or later, surrender his posi- 
tion and authority to some other person or persons. The Saudi- 
Egyptian policy, on the other hand, allowed him to carry on as 
a head of an independent State — thus his increased status would 
not be again diminished. 

Were any other Powers served through Zaim’s change? 
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France is said to have assured him against foreign attack (seem- 
ingly as early as 30 or 31 March). Besides, a 3,000-million- 
franc credit and more direct financial aid were soon in sight. 
Zaim, fortunately for Syria, never needed to avail himself of the 
military guarantee of the French. The ratification on 16 May 
of the agreement with Tapline is significant as a gesture both 
towards the United States and towards Saudi Arabia, who were 
waiting impatiently for work on the construction. of the pipe- 
line to be resumed. When the agreement was brought before the 
Cabinet for ratification, the Minister of Public Works and 
Communication, Fathalla Saqqal of Aleppo, submitted to Zaim 
a lengthy memorandum which stressed the proportionately low 
income to Syria from the agreement, as against what that coun- 
try should get. Zaim studied the report carefully, then he told 
Saqqal that ‘it was in the interest of Syria that the Government 
should ratify the agreement without delay, especially as Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia were pressing for its ratification’. 

One question remains: who were Zaim’s supporters in his 
move? The Army, undoubtedly. Some of the younger progres- 
sive elements in Syria also seem to have supported him. This 
group included followers of Anton Saadeh, founder and leader 
of the Syrian National (Socialist) Party. He had granted Saadeh 
right of asylum; but when he handed him over to the Lebanese 
Government to be subsequently tried and executed, he alien- 
ated the Saadeh followers. The assumption by Zaim of military 
rank and dictatorial powers, his sending of hundreds to prison, 
the closing down of periodicals and suppression of public liber- 
ties, embittered the progressive elements and the Army against 
him. The second coup, planned and executed by Colonel 
Sami Hinnawi on 14 August, cost Zaim and his Prime Mini- 
ster, Muhsin al-Barazi, their lives. Colonel Shishakli, who 
was present in both coups, and was yet to engineer the 
third, wrote, while in power (31 July 1951), the following of 
Zaim: 


‘We, a group of officers (feeling that our own people had 
been disillusioned after securing independence), gave the 
matter serious and lengthy consideration, and decided that 
the conditions could not be improved without a coup d'état 
...we placed Husni Zaim...at our head and gave 
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him our full confidence. He followed the right and wise 
way, succeeded in restoring law and order, and gave the 
country a fairly regular administrative and political 
machinery. . . . Butthe new position changed his character 
and spoilt his programmes. He wanted to employ the 
State's powers for his own ends. . . . Then he grievously 
answered for all this.’ 


But the short period of four and a half months did not pass 
without leaving some trace in Syrian life. First among his per- 
manent works is the Euphrates project, which was to supply 
Aleppo with its needed water. The project had been the talk 
of the people for about thirty years, and early in August 1949 
Zaim began the work. The Latakia Harbour project was 
launched during this time. Numerous roads were opened and 
schools and hospitals built. The work of Zaim demonstrated the 
value of law and order for Syria and the appreciation of the 
people of security and discipline. A new Civil Code, based on 
the Egyptian Code, was approved on 18 May 1949. À new 
Commercial Law and Penal Code were passed four days later. 
Earlier, on 16 May, a more significant law had been passed. 
This abolished private Wagf (charitable religious endowment). 
Zaim concluded a monetary agreement with France (20 April) 
which liquidated and regulated outstanding financial issues be- 
tween the two countries, including the French-claimed pro- 
perties in Syria. Syria, in addition, became a signatory to the 
International Organisations of Posts, Cables and Wireless, and 
Air Travel. Last, but not least, Zaim recognised the political 
status of women in society. According to Article 35 of the draft 
constitution prepared by the Commission, women were to en- 
joy equal electoral rights with men! Zaim apparently aimed at 
the disestablishment of religion, whereby it would cease to be 
a part of the State. 

Hinnawi did not think of himself as effecting a counter-coup. 
His conception was that the coup of 30 March had been abused 
by Zaim, and the Army had come to rectify the issues. A War 
Council of eleven officers was appointed, with Hinnawi as chair- 
man, but the civil administration of the country was entrusted 
to a provisional government with Hashim al-Atasi, the vener- 


1 It was completed early in 1955. 
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able and respected former President of the Republic, at its 
head. His collaborators included Rushdi Kikhya and Nazim al- 
Qudsi (People’s Party), and ‘Azm. It was further announced 
that elections for a Constituent Assembly were to take place as 
soon as the new electoral laws were ratified. 

There was now another opportunity for the Fertile Crescent 
and Greater Syria projects to be discussed, and Hinnawi was 
wholeheartedly in favour of the former, and in this he had the 
support of the People’s Party and Pan-Arabists. The latter 
group, believers in Arab unity, could support the Greater Syria 
plan as well, regarding either as a step towards full union. A few 
independent Syrian politicians of high standing, like Hasan al- 
Hakim, were ready to lend their support to either plan. Prob- 
ably this friendly attitude towards Transjordan, and the hope 
of realising his dream, induced Abdullah to recognise the new 
regime a few days after the coup (19 August). 

However, Atasi did not think it wise for a provisional govern- 
ment to decide an issue of such magnitude. On 12 September 
the new electoral law was ratified, and on 15-16 November 
Syrians, men and women, went to the polls, and with a certain 
amount of freedom elected their representatives to the Con- 
stituent Assembly. The returns disappointed the unionists be- 
cause the People’s Party, the staunch supporter of such plans, 
had a plurality of forty to forty-nine deputies out of 114. The 
Assembly met on 12 December 1949, and elected Kikhya, 
leader of the People’s Party, as its President. The speeches de- 
livered showed a clear tendency towards a new constitution 
which would embody democratic principles and cater for Arab 
unity. Atasi was elected as temporary Head of the State, and 
until the constitution was promulgated, he exercised special 
legislative and executive powers. 

The republican form of the Syrian State, defended by a group 
which later styled itself the Republican Bloc, was placed almost 
vis-à-vis unity with Iraq, as this would imply a monarchical or 
semi-monarchical regime. Two meetings of the Assembly (14 
and 17 December) showed not only divergent, but definitely 
antagonistic, views. It became clear that Army circles, whose 
unofficial spokesmen i in the Assembly included Akram Haw- 
rani, were growing restless, and on 19 December Adib Shishakli, 
yet another Colonel of the Syrian Army, arrested Hinnawi, 
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accusing him of ‘high treason’ on the grounds of ‘conspiring’ 
with a foreign Power against the interests of Syria. 

Thus Syria experienced a third coup within the short period 
of nine months. In so far as Arab politics were concerned, this 
meant a victory for the Egypt-Saudi forces against unity pro- 
jects. Surely there were sincere and genuine defenders of ‘repub- 
licanism’ in Syria, but the price was certainly costly. It must be 
mentioned, en passant, that the National Party favoured, in a 
statement of 29 September 1949, unity with Iraq, after years 
of opposition to such a plan. The Army circles had the support 
of the Ba‘th Party in their opposition to unity, a party that had 
collaborated with Hinnawi at the very beginning. 

After some manceuvring, Atasi, the temporary Head of the 
State, invited ‘Azm (27 December) to form a Cabinet. He suc- 
ceeded, and on 4 January (1950) ‘Azm gave to the Assembly a 
statement of policy which, although severely criticised, was ac- 
cepted by them when the Prime Minister was given a vote of 
confidence (7 January). If anything, it showed that the Assembly 
was being coaxed by the Army, which remained the real power 
in Syrian politics. 


III 


During 1949 Lebanon was busy consolidating her own posi- 
tion and combating union movements. It has already been 
noted that the official Lebanese reaction to Abdullah’s Greater 
Syria asserted Lebanese independence and implied that it was 
sacrosanct. This official attitude was the modus vivendi which was 
worked out in 1943 and has ever since been known as the 
‘national pact’. Gradually vested interests of some groups lent 
their support to the ‘pact’ and cemented it. However, there 
were people who clamoured for union with Syria. The Syrian 
National (Socialist) Party began active work. It crossed swords 
with the Phalanges on 9 June 1949, when the latter burnt the 
Party’s printing-press at the Jummayzeh (Beirut). Shortly after 
this incident, and having evaded the Lebanese police, Anton 
Saadeh, S.N.S.P. leader, crossed the border into Syria, while 
the Government suppressed the Party administratively (11 
June). On 4 July, Saadeh announced ‘the revolution’ and there 
were a few attacks on gendarmerie posts. There the matter al- 
most ended, with a few casualties, two of which were fatal. 
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Saadeh was at that time a political refugee at Damascus, with 
Zaim as his semi-official host. The Lebanese Government de- 
manded that Syria should hand him over. Zaim at first refused, 
then pressure was put upon him ‘through other Powers’, and 
he succumbed. In Party circles Egypt is singled out as being the 
Power that brought pressure against Zaim, but both Britain and 
France have been cited as possible accomplices. 

Early in July the Lebanese Government seem to have de- 
cided to suppress aggressive political parties. The S.N.S.P. fell 
within this plan, and it seemed aware that something was com- 
ing, and on 18 July it was outlawed, while the offices of the 
Phalanges were sealed. By that time Saadeh had been handed 
over (8 July), was summarily tried and executed the following 
day. 

The autumn of 1949 saw the swearing in of Bishara al-Khuri 
for his second term of office as from 21 September, and the for- 
mation of a new Cabinet by Prime Minister Riad as-Sulh, which 
meant that the same people remained in power. On 12 Decem- 
ber 1949 Syria forbade the export of cereals to Lebanon on the 
grounds that the latter had already received sufficient for her 
needs. This was contradictory to a previous agreement (June 
1949) which entitled Lebanon to import unlimited quantities 
of Syrian wheat and other cereals at international prices, pro- 
vided Lebanon imposed a 50 per cent customs duty on wheat 
imported from foreign countries. Public opinion in Lebanon 
was irritated by this embargo, and when later the Lebanese 
Government asked that it be lifted, the ‘Azm Cabinet adamantly 
refused to consider the request. . 

On 9 January 1950 Shishakli, accompanied by two high- 
ranking Army officers, visited Egypt, and two days later con- 
tinued to Saudi Arabia. Later Dawalibi, Minister of National 
Economy in Syria, paid another visit to Riyad which resulted in 
the signing of an agreement (29 January 1950) between Syria 
and Saudi Arabia, according to which the latter agreed to grant 
the former a loan of $6 million payable within seven months. 
The Syrian Government was prepared to repay the loan in 
goods which Saudi Arabia would import in 1955-58. On 13 
February, as a result of this loan, the Syrian Government issued 
a decree announcing the beginning of works at the port of 
Latakia. 
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For some time there had been a growing feeling of dissatis- 
faction on both sides of the Syro-Lebanese frontiers. Syria's 
political upheavals and her newly formed ties with Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia had created some doubt in the minds of Lebanese 
business-men. On the other hand, Syria, which had been trying 
to establish an economy based on protection, could see in 
Lebanon nothing but a ravenous neighbour who was opposed 
to any protective tariff system because her people were a mere 
collection of merchants and shopkeepers. Syria had felt all along 
that the agreements concluded with Lebanon when the ‘Com- 
mon Interests’ were taken from the French were to her disad- 
vantage. The Syrian Government, ‘insisting upon a total econo- 
mic and monetary union of the two countries’, had handed the 
Lebanese Government a note demanding an unequivocal 
answer by 20 March. This note requested the establishment of a 
Syrian-Lebanese economic board with wide powers over legis- 
lation, foreign trade, exchange and related matters; it also asked 
for ‘common legislation for the protection of national industries, 
2 revised division of customs receipts and a larger share for 
Syria in the customs administration, the creation of a Bank of 
Industrial Credit, prohibition of the import of luxuries and 
goods capable of native manufacture, and quotas on the import 
of other products, the encouragement of exports, and closer 
economic co-operation with the other Arab states and foreign 
Powers through the conclusion of commercial agreements’, 
Lebanon rejected the Syrian demands and objected to the prin- 
ciple of complete economic union, but expressed the hope that 
some method of co-operation between the two countries could 
be devised. The Syrian reply was an announcement made on 
13 March 1950 renouncing the seven-year-old economic agree- 
ments with Lebanon. This economic rupture greatly perturbed 
the Lebanese Government, and although numerous meetings 
were held with the Syrian authorities during 1950 and the fol- 
lowing year, the result was negative. In principle, Syria held to 
her basic demands, which Lebanon refused almost categorically. 

Lebanon began to suffer from rivalry between the President 
of the Republic and the Prime Minister. Bishara al-Khuri and 
Riad as-Sulh built up the national pact in 1943 and defended 
it till 1949, when both men grew suspicious, if not apprehensive, 
of each other. This situation worsened in 1950 and this was es- 
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pecially evidenced late in the year, when the Prophet's birth- 
day and Christmas fell in the same week and the supporters of 
the two men decided to show their loyalty by a display of fire- 
works, shooting and the use of explosives, and went so far as to 
shake Beirut and terrify its inhabitants. With this agitation for 
reform was increased, and an analysis of the Lebanese Press 
during 1950 shows that hardly any aspect of public life escaped 
accusation. Corruption, traffic in influence, negligent admini- 
strative machinery, political feudalism, and lack of security and 
justice were accusations thrown at the Government, most of 
which Government circles could not disclaim. A change in the 
electoral law of Lebanon came to be a special target. It was 
hoped that this change, if properly carried out, would lead 
to the destruction of political feudalism and the ‘large list’, In 
February (1950) a unified opposition composed of Chamoun, 
Jumblat and the National Bloc ! came into existence and began 
to work for a reformed electoral law, and after discussion which 
occupied part of the summer a law was passed which raised the 
number of deputies to seventy-seven and subdivided the 
muhafazas (provinces) of the North and Mount Lebanon into 
small constituencies, but retained the Biga‘ and the South as 
previously organised. 

The Korean war had a repercussion in Lebanon and Syria.? 
Hoarding became a practice, and the prices of commodities, 
both essential and luxury, soared, although they had not had 
enough time to resettle after the war. The poor suffered, and 
unemployment was badly felt. When a country like Lebanon, 
with a population of one and a quarter million, shows 57,000 
unemployed, conditions cannot be rosy. Needless to say such 
matters served to increase the difficulties confronting the 
Government. 


1 It should be remembered that in 1943 Emile Edde lost the Presidency 
to Bishara al-Khuri, and when the latter was arrested in November, the 
former was invited by Hellou to administer the country. After Khuri was 
released and reinstated with his men, Edde was dropped by the Lebanese 
Chamber from its membership. The National Bloc never reconciled them- 
selves to this affront to their leader, and if they kept comparatively quiet for 
some time it was probably out of consideration for Edde's wish that they 
should bide their time. His death in 1949 gave his sons and friends some 
freedom of action, and the time was opportune for the step which was taken. 

? Syria and Lebanon supported the United Nations in their attempt to 
restore justice (July 1950). 
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Communists grew more active late in 1950, so the Govern- 
ment decided to organise a special department whose duty 
would be the combating of Communism, and later in the year 
the Minister of Education ordered the combing of government 
schools for teachers who showed communistic tendencies or 
activities. A rigorous Press law was applied against journalists 
who attacked the Goverment, and their treatment so aroused 
the indignation of the Lebanese Press that all newspapers ceased 
publication as a protest against this humiliation. 

Elections were drawing near, and no one would agree that 
the administration which had been so harshly criticised should 
conduct them; the only obvious course Riad as-Sulh could 
adopt was to resign, and he did so on 5 February 1951. Husayn 
al-Uwayni was given charge of a caretaker government con- 
sisting of two ministers besides himself. The new Government 
took a few measures to ensure as fair elections as possible. When 
the electors went to the polls on 15 April there was a general 
feeling that things were more normal than at the previous 
elections. On 7 June Abdullah al-Yafi formed the Cabinet, and 
had just begun to acquaint himself with the problems of the 
country from inside when Riad as-Sulh, who had gone to Am- 
man at the invitation of King Abdullah, was assassinated while 
on his way to the airport to board the plane for Beirut (16 July 
1951). It was then assumed, and later proved, that his assassins 
were members of the S.N.S.P., who killed him in revenge for 
the execution of their leader, Anton Saadeh. Five days later, on 
21 July, as-Sulh's host in Jordan, King Abdullah, was shot dead 
as he was entering al-Aqsa Mosque in Jerualem to attend the 
Friday prayers. His death involved not only the Jordan, but also 
neighbouring Arab states in a great deal of consternation. For 
although an ambition actively pursued seemed to have come to 
an end, a number of problems, resulting from the sudden dis- 
appearance of an ambitious and active person, came to the fore 
and demanded solution. 

Syrians were disturbed because of the unstable position of 
their country. The Army was definitely the power behind the 
scenes, the Constituent Assembly was working on the constitu- 
tion, and Cabinets (first that of ‘Azm, then that of Qudsi) 
governed the country, but they all knew that the Army ruled. 
Some ease must have been felt when on 5 September the Con- 
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stituent Assembly approved the constitution, reconstituted itself 
as a Chamber of Deputies and elected Atasi as President of the 
Republic. Three days later Qudsi formed a Cabinet with a 
majority of ministers from the People’s Party. But a few inci- 
dents created an atmosphere of suspense. An alleged conspiracy 
against Syria, in which Ajlani was implicated, was discovered. 
He was arrested, but was later acquitted. On 11 October an 
attempt was made on the life of Shishakli, and a few days later 
twenty people were arrested, a number of whom were prominent 
persons. 

Qudsi, accompanied by Colonel Selo, who became a per- 
manent fixture as Defence Minister in every Cabinet formed in 
1950 and 1951, visited Riyad, Amman, Beirut and Cairo early 
in November 1950, obviously to discuss Arab problems with 
people on the spot. However, financial questions must have been 
raised at Riyad. This visit of the Prime Minister of Syria coin- 
cided, it must be remembered, with the visit to Syria ofa mission 
of the International Bank of Reconstruction and Development, 
which had been completed by 5 November. Later Qudsi an- 
nounced in Cairo (2 December 1950) that Syria aimed at unity 
with all Arab states, whether ‘by confederation, federation, 
alliance, or any other political form which brings the Arabs very 
close together’. It was this plan which he certainly discussed 
with responsible people at the capitals he visited, and he later 
submitted it to the Arab League Political Committee at its 
meeting in January 1951. 

Was there a change in the attitude of the Army, or was this 
another political toy? 

The most serious internal developments during the first half 
of 1951 were the nationalisation of water, electricity and com- 
munication companies in Aleppo and Damascus; the resigna- 
tion of Kikhya, leader of the People’s Party, from his post as 
President of the Chamber; the acceptance by Syria of the Col- 
lective Security Pact of the Arab League; and the rejection by 
the ‘Azm Cabinet of United States Technical Aid. 

On 11 October, just after Egypt had unilaterally abrogated 
the 1936 Anglo-Egyptian treaty, Britain, the United States, 
France and Turkey submitted to Egypt, and implied a similar 
approach to other Arab countries, a plan for the defence of the 
Middle East. Egypt refused the offer, and on 23 October Syria’s 
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Foreign Minister announced to the Chamber that Syria would 
reject any invitation to join a Middle East defence pact. The 
Minister was not in agreement with the Prime Minister, Hasan 
al-Hakim, who offered (24 October) to resign, and did so on 
7 November, following serious rioting in Damascus and other 
Syrian towns. Dawalibi (People's Party) formed a Cabinet, 
which included seven People's Party members, two indepen- 
dents and one member of the Socialist Front. It lasted less than 
twenty-four hours, because on 29 November Shishakli led a 
coup d'état which deposed it. Eight ministers, including Dawalibi, 
six other former ministers, and the former President of the 
Chamber were arrested. Thus the interim between the first and 
the last coups of Shishakli came to an end. The Army came to 
the fore, and took direct control of the affairs of Syria, for three 
days after his arrest, Dawalibi resigned his post, and on 2 
December Atasi resigned from the Presidency of the Republic. 
Shishakli took over sole administrative authority for twenty- 
four hours, during which he dissolved the Chamber because of 
‘its inability to shoulder the responsibilities’, and appointed 
Selo Prime Minister, and then, on 3 December, Shishakli de- 
clared, ‘I do not want to become a dictator. I am a simple 
colonel, and my duty is Chief of the Staff. All the country’s re- 
sponsibilities are in the hands of Selo.’ 

During this interim period, however, the Syrian authorities 
were occupied with the strengthening of the Army (the first 
budget approved by Selo, shortly after his appointment, was of 
£5.265 million, of which 108 million went for defence pur- 
poses), and an endeavour to alleviate economic conditions. 

In the field of economic activities one may note the increase of 
the capital of the Agricultural Bank by £8.10 million (30 
December 1950); the banning of the export of wheat (6 Janu- 
ary 1951) in an attempt to bring down the price of bread; the 
issue of decree No. 151 (20 January) that foreign companies 
could not pursue business in the country unless they had Syrian 
representatives; the borrowing by the Government (24 March) 
of £S.14 million and granting a number of French firms bank- 
ing facilities in Syria. The Government started to toy with 
agrarian reform, which did not meet with the approval of large 
landowners. 

Before leaving this subject one is bound to inquire as to the 
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total sum of Syria's experience during the period from the down- 
fall of Zaim until the assumption of power by Shishakli (August 
1949 to December 1951). : 

An electoral law, the bases of which date back to Zaim's 
period, was ratified by Hinnawi. A constitution was completed 
during the interim period. In addition, there were a few prob- 
lems which Syria recognised and tried to solve. But what role 
Syria was to perform remained essentially undecided. An 
examination of the problem not only from the official pro- 
nouncéments of Shishakli, but also from various private dis- 
cussions, shows a divergence of opinions. Should Syria follow a 
path of unity along Greater Syria or Fertile Crescent lines (i.e. 
union with Jordan or Iraq) or both? Or should she build up 
her own separate policy? In this latter case what should be her 
attitude towards the Saudi-Egypt bloc? And again what should 
be the role of Syria in the Arab League? To what extent can she 
be neutral, indifferent or partisan? On 30 April 1950, Shishakli, 
addressing a graduating class from the military academy at 
Hims, asserted that 'the Army desired to preserve Syria as a 
free democratic republic and leave politicsto the political leaders 
of the country’. Not till 13 April 1951 — almost a year later — did 
Shishakli again publicly declare Syria as linked with the bloc of 
Saudi Arabia and Egypt. These same States, ‘noble sister 
states’, were highly praised for their help on 15 August 1951, 
immediately after Shishakli’s return from a visit to Saudi 
Arabia. On 11 October of the same year he stated that Syria 
wished to achieve full national liberation and had no intention 
of surrendering her independence by uniting with any Arab 
state or states. 


IV 

Among other means to which Lebanon resorted to improve 
her economic situation was the conclusion of trade agreements 
with Egypt and Czechoslovakia, and air agreements with Jordan, 
Switzerland and Sweden late in 1951 and early in 1952. A 
general agreement with the United States accepting Technical 
Assistance was concluded some time later. This paved the way 
for minor contracts to be entered into gradually between the 
two Governments. The Cabinet was requested in October 1951 
to open negotiations with the oil companies operating in 
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Lebanon in one capacity or another (Iraq Petroleum Company 
and Tapline) for the increase of royalties. It was not till the 
middle of May 1952 that two new agreements were signed which 
gave the Lebanese Government an increase of £L.4,500,000. 

The Syro-Lebanese economic negotiations eventually pro- 
duced an agreement, signed on 4 February 1952, which satis- 
fied nobody. It stipulated that oil royalties be divided equally 
between Syria and Lebanon; and a customs-free exchange of 
animal and agricultural produce be established. It classified 
industrial products into three categories, based on the amount 
of local raw materials used, which were subjected to three 
different categories of customs duties. 

Sami as-Sulh formed a new Cabinet on 11 February 1952. 
His programme promised to reinforce the Army, amend the 
electoral law, grant woman suffrage rights, safeguard the rights 
of the workers and support the new economic agreements with 
Syria. The Chamber and people saw nothing new in this pro- 
gramme — they had heard many similar promises, and knew 
that not much was likely to be achieved. The Sulh Cabinet 
faced a number of strikes during its short period of office (11 
February to 9 September), the first of which was the lawyers' 
strike, which was in support of a new civil legislation on per- 
sonal status, which would replace the religious and ecclesiastical 
personal status laws. These strikes came to an end only when the 
lawyers were assured that such a question would be left to the 
Chamber. Having failed to secure a reduction in the price of 
electricity, the people of Beirut refused to pay their bills, and 
eventually got what they wanted. Railway and telephone work- 
men, public works contractors, teachers, drivers and pressmen 
went on strike for various reasons. 

Desiring to increase Government income, the Cabinet tried 
to induce or compel the Beirut Light Company to pay income 
tax, which it agreed to do beginning with 1953. (However, it 
was nationalised before any such tax became due.) The Beirut 
Porte Company was also approached! 

However, neither Sulh nor any other Government could dis- 
pel the people's discontent or their resentment at the way in 
which matters were conducted. Papers had for a long time 
spoken of the lack of Government prestige. People felt that there 
was political pressure, traffic, bribery and corruption even in 
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the administration of justice. The administrative machinery 
was negligent, inefficient and overloaded. Such administration 
could not possibly cope with the situation, which needed con- 
structive thinking to solve its problems, not the least of which 
were unemployment, the high cost of living, trade scandals, 
crimes of violence, lack of security. These matters were spoken 
of openly. Complaints regarding the administration of the In- 
ternational (Beirut) Airport are one example. People closely 
related to the President of the Republic were benefiting greatly 
from their privileged position. The demand for reduction in the 
price of meat and bread and more work became the slogan. 

Since the April 1951 elections there grew up within the Cham- 
ber an opposition wich gradually came to be known as the 
N.S.F. (National and Socialist Front), because it was essentially 
an alliance between three recognised parties — the National 
Bloc of Edde, the progressive Socialist Party of Jumblat and the 
National Call Party, with Bazzi as its leader. A number of inde- 
pendent but influential deputies were included from the be- 
ginning, such as Chamoun, Franjie, Usayran, Hajj and Twayni. 
Outside the Chamber three organisations, calling themselves 
the Popular Front, demanded far-reaching reforms. They were 
the National Congress, the Phalanges and the National Com- 
mittee, which represented both Christians and Muslims. * 

Early in August the President himself considered seriously a 
programme for reform, but the opposition were not convinced 
either of the earnestness of the man, or of the readiness of the 
entourage to accommodate any reforms. Circumstances drove 
the opposition, and they became energetic, vehement and ob- 
stinatt. Between 17 August and 18 September Lebanon ex- 
perienced one of those historic moments which may be seen and 
felt but are not always easy to analyse. It looked and sounded 
as if people were ready for any sacrifice, not because of anger 
or enmity, but because they felt that a change was needed — 
a change which they hoped would bring them a better and 
brighter life. 

On 17 August the N.S.F. organised a rally at Dayr-al-Qamar, 
not far from the great palace built by Bashir Shihabi, the Prince 
of Lebanon, in the first half of the nineteenth century. Some of 
the speeches were discourses on liberty and freedom, emphasis- 
ing the absence of such things in Lebanon, but there were 
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others which asked for definite reforms, such as a better admini- 
strative system, better education, planning of the nation’s 
economic resources, and a real interest in its judicial organisa- 
tion. Among other things there was a desire to ‘free’ the Cham- 
ber from its shackles of confessionalism and of the ‘large list? by 
accepting the small constituencies as electoral bases. A pam- 
phlet was distributed not only at Dayr-al-Qamar, but over a 
large part of the country, asking that the ‘responsible’ should 
either heed the requests of the people or resign. 

After this rally events moved quickly. Meetings were held at 
which the N.S.F. and the Popular Front discussed not only 
grievances, as had long been the practice, but also what should 
be done and how it should be done. In so far as strikes had been 
partly successful, the idea of a general strike to force the hand of 


the ‘responsible’ person was not excluded. It had become clear. 


by then that the target was the President in person. It was as- 
sumed that he and his immediate entourage controlled every- 
thing and obstructed reform. The Prime Minister, Sami Sulh, 
stated on 3 September 1952 that the authorities behind the 
Scenes were opposed to reform. On the same day a meeting was 
held in Beirut by N.S.F. and the Popular Front at which the 
following suggestions were thoroughly discussed — the meeting 
stopped short of passing them as resolutions: (1) A strike to be 
announced which would continue until the opposition formed 
the Cabinet. (2) Sami as-Sulh would be accepted by the ‘Op- 
position Bloc' — as they called themselves on that day — as the 
future Prime Minister. 

On 9 September the Cabinet reported to the Chamber on 
progress. The statement, prepared by the Council of Ministers, 
while outlining what had been achieved, referred mildly to 
difficulties which the Cabinet had to encounter. It ended by 
enumerating the problems facing it. It is clear from the post- 
script which he delivered personally when the official statement 
was completed that the Prime Minister himself must haveknown 
what was expected from his Cabinet. He rose and read a har- 
angue against the President, citing examplesof irregular dealings 
in administration, traffic in influence affecting justice and scan- 
dals in business transactions. He named people and gave dates. 
He did not acquit the President's clique of responsibility for the 
assassination of his cousin, Riyad as-Sulh (16 July 1951, at 
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Amman). Among other things he said, *Men of authority who 
rule without being responsible, interfere in every affair of the 
State. They interfere with justice and request judges and other 
officials to follow their own policies and serve their party aims 
at the expense of justice and law. Woe to the judge or official 
who refuses such requests.’ He inferred that the President and 
others had already had credits in banks outside the country. 
He concluded with these words: "They have impoverished the 
people and oppressed them... . Gentlemen! how do you ex- 
pect us to continue our work in this suffocating atmosphere . . . 
and how can any reform be carried out before the cause of the 
trouble is rooted out?’ Sulh’s colleagues, dissociating themselves 
from what he said, sent their resignation to the President of the 
Republic. The Prime Minister went home, where he was later 
visited by members of the N.S.F. A bombshell was thrown and 
some serious damage was done. The Arab world had never pre- 
viously known of such a speech by a man holding office in a 
House of Representatives. On the same day the President dis- 
missed Sulh, entrusted the affairs of the State to a caretaker 
government composed of three officials, and proceeded with 
consultations to form a Cabinet. 

There was a race between the President and his opponents — 
the N.S.F. and the Popular Front. He looked around for some- 
one who would be ready to take office in the circumstances and 
at the same time secure the confidence of the public. They were 
forced to do something, or else lose the opportunity of a lifetime. 
For whoever lost that week was likely to be doomed. So while the 
President was looking round — not quite helplessly as yet — the 
opposition were busy discussing the general strike - and now 
they had the support of Sulh and Yafi. It was on 12 September 
that a final decision on the subject was taken. There would be a 
general strike on Monday and T: uesday, 15 and 16 September. 
That the people of Beirut and other towns carried on with the 
Strike on the following Wednesday and Thursday -was not by 
anybody's engineering or planning. People went on strike, and 
they wanted to see some result as a consequence — at least an 
indication of a change for the better. 

The President found a supporter in Saeb Salam, Deputy of 
Beirut, who had formerly held the portfolio of the Ministry of 
the Interior. Salam, a respected, capable and successful business 
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man, approached his task with the realism and calculation of a 
man of this calibre. He became Prime Minister-elect on 12, 
September, and on the following day he began discussions with 
various parliamentary groups for the formation of a Cabinet. 
The N.S.F. and the deputies of Akkar, in northern Lebanon, 
refused even to discuss the issue, while others headed by Arslan 
and Himadeh gave Salam their blessing. But this was not 
enough to form a folitical Cabinet, and the matter could not be 
allowed to drift much longer, with a strike within sight, which 
the Popular Front would not call off. So Salam formed a small 
Cabinet, with only three members besides himself, which was 
installed in the early hours of 14 September. Salam's Cabinet 
dismissed a few high-ranking officials, transferred others and 
suspended some more. But against the advice and desire of 
many, Salam decided to allow the strike to continue. He had 
no choice; prudence and good taste pointed that way; and not 
many strikes went off so quietly and peacefully in Beirut. 

On 15 September the Popular Front (National Congress, 
Phalanges and National Committee) addressed to the President 
of the Republic a memorandum which reiterated former de- 
mands for reform. In so far as it sums up the general feeling at 
the time, extensive quotation therefrom is certainly justified. 


"The Popular Front has pledged itself to struggle con- 
tinuously for the realisation of the just demands . . . which, 
it feels, represent the urgent needs of the people during this 
serious period. It has announced a general peaceful strike 
on Monday and Tuesday 15 and 16 September 1952, in 
protest against... possible evasion and postponement by 
the authorities of responding to its demands. The Front 
presents to Your Excellency this new memorandum... 
[asking for]: 

*(1) The formation of a neutral government which en- 
joys the confidence of the Opposition which in turn repre- 
sents the overwhelming majority of public opinion. This 
government should be composed of honest, sincere people 
who do not lack courage in saying the truth and acting 
accordingly. . . . 

*(2) To this government should be given the right of issu- 
ing decree laws, and of dissolving the Chamber . . . so that 
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it (the government) may be able to shoulder its responsi- 
bilities in an atmosphere of neutrality and quietude. . . . 
It should be able to purify the various departments of cor- 
ruption andanarchy . . . securetheindependence of justice, 
establish order and security and bring to trial people who 
were responsible for corruption and impoverishment. It 
should amend the present electoral law and base it on the 
single constituency. It shall realise constructive projects 
through economy in State expenditure... . It should 
guarantee social justice through more harmonious taxa- 
tion. It should assert public liberties and provide easy and 
happy living for all Lebanese. . . . 

*(3) The popular Front wishes to declare openly... 
that the people do not recognise any other person, besides 
Your Excellency, to be responsible for the continuity of 
the present situation, because you hold the key to all 
affairs. Therefore you should bear . . . all the responsibili- 
ties which may result from any delay or hesitation. . . . 

"Your Excellency, the word is now yours and that of 
history. 


Matters took a serious turn for the President on 17 September, 
when three notes signed by a number of deputies asked for his 
immediate resignation. The signatories were Chamoun, Jum- 
blat, Edde, Franjie, Munla, Karameh, Twayni, Khatib, Hajj, 
Dhawq, Bazzi, Tosbat, Sulh and Yafi. Against these, and apart 
from those who were neutral, as late as 18 September fifty-two 
deputies supported the President in his bid to defend his office. 
Salam advised resignation, arguing that while the President en- 
joyed the support of fifty-two deputies, he no longer enjoyed the 
confidence of the people. Salam tendered his resignation, and 
the President was at a loss to find a Premier, for the job was then 
unusually arduous. Before resigning Salam addressed (17 Sep- 
tember) the following letter to President Khuri: 


"Your Excellency: 

‘I have the honour to submit to Your Excellency thaz 
when I accepted the honour to be Prime Minister, at Your 
Excellency's request . . . in the difficult circumstances, I 
had the feeling that I was responding to a national call to 
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shoulder what Lebanon needs of reform and to attempt to 
avoid a chaos which was about to enwrap the country. 

"When I had begun my work... I felt... that 
the people of this country will not accept less than the 
resignation of the man who holds first position in the 
State. 

*May I be permitted as a person of this people whose 
only aim is the interest of the country, to be frank in stat- 
ing that the supreme interest of the land today demands 
your immediate resignation. . . . 

‘By doing this you will have rendered your country a 
great service which may be added to previous services 
which the history of Lebanese struggle in its present period 
of independence has registered for Your Excellency. 

‘T plead to your patriotism to accede to the unanimous 
wish of the people so that we may all avoid consequences.’ 


At this juncture entered General Shihab, Chief of Staff of the 
Lebanese Army. He had been consulted about the situation, but 
now his word and advice carried special weight. Uwayni, who 
had run Lebanon during the 1951 elections and gained a good 
name, was prepared to form a Cabinet; but would the Army 
support the Government in case of need? General Shihab, 
associating himself with senior officers of the Army, gave a 
definite answer. The Army would come in to keep law and 
order, but it certainly could not be used against the people. 

This decided the issue. The people at large knew their minds, 
were emotionally worked up, and were resolved to get some- 
where. Politicians were ready to support the President, but not 
yet ready to cross swords. Neither would they forget their per- 
sons and personal interests. The Army was not ready to take 
sides. Only one way was open — resignation. On the morning of 
19 September it was officially announced that Bishara al-Khuri 
had resigned at 1.25 a.m. Before that he had accepted Salam’s 
resignation, and had appointed General Shihab as Prime 
Minister and Head of the State. On 23 September, the Chamber 
met and unanimously (there was one blank paper only) elected 
Camille Chamoun President of the Lebanese Republic. 

A few questions present themselves at this stage. Who en- 
gineered the ‘revolution’ of September 1952? To what extent 
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did extraneous factors contribute to it? Why did President 
Khuri resign — and so easily? Were there any ‘agreements’ ar- 
ranged during the seventy-two hours immediately preceding 
the resignation? What was the nature of the new situation in 
Lebanon? 

Somany peoplehave, during the past four years, claimed tohave 
‘made the revolution’. The memoranda, petitions and messages 
written and speeches delivered during the period of the revolu- 
tion have numerous names affixed to them. Some names ap- 
peared earlier than others, some people were more persevering 
than others, but no one person can claim to have ‘made the 
revolution’. It was the result of conglomerate work done piece- 
meal and sometimes on the spur of the moment. No single per- 
sonality or organisation could be said to have dictated it or 
planned its course. There was enough discontent, sufficient dis- 
gust and desire for change among the people, and this surging 
feeling was canalised and directed, and circumstances had a 
great deal to do with this. As the people cried for an ameliora- 
tion of the economic conditions and more efficient administra- 
tion of the country, it became a fixed idea with them that 
Bishara al-Khuri must go. This must have grown stronger after 
26 July 1952, when Faruq was ‘expelled’. 

President Khuri's decision to resign took the fifty-two depu- 
ties, mecting at his Aley summer residence on 18 September 
1952, by surprise. It has been suggested that the President ex- 
perienced a loss of nerve and gave in. But this is an'over-simpli- 
fication, even were it true. It suggests that Bishara al-Khuri was 
a weak person who would succumb easily. This was not the case; 
he was a strong man with a dominating personality. But he cer- 
tainly remembered that when the people stood together in 1943 
nothing frightened them — not even the bayonets of the Sin- 
ghalese. He knew also that on this occasion (1952) the Lebanese 
felt they were hurt in more ways than one, and that they would 
therefore stand united. If groups were ready to rally to his aid, 
then the result might be civil war. This was a thing he would 
certainly not allow. Besides, the President knew how the repre- 
sentatives came to the Chamber, what brought them there and 
exactly the kind of support he could expect from them. Not that 
at the time they were lacking in sincerity, but they had forfeited 
much of the people's support, for reasons similar to those that 
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affected the President’s situation. After all, were they not his 
associates in the administration of the country? 

The Army could not be dragged in. The senior officers de- 
cided that it should not be used against the people - to support 
the President’s new choice of government. It was ready to keep 
law and order, and it has done this on more than one occasion 
and in several places. Early in September 1952 some sections 
of the population wondered whether a coup d’état was coming 
to Lebanon. Syria had already experienced four, and Egypt 
had just done a master stroke with Faruq. But the situation in 
Lebanon did not dictate such a step — the country had not ex- 
hausted its resources for less drastic ways of self-expression. Be- 
sides, such a step in Lebanon would have been fatal: it would 
have involved the Lebanese Army — the embodiment of high 
standards of virtue — in matters and issues which would expose 
it to mistakes and failures. 

A few questions connected with the person of the President 
after his resignation have been frequently posed. Should he have 
left the country? What made him stay? Did he expect to be 
brought to trial? It may be easy to assume a number of answers, 
but the fact remains that Khuri never left the country ; he was 
never brought to trial. All that happened is that he retired from 
public life. At first people were surprised that so little befell 
him. Later it became known, at least to many, that this was no 
coincidence. Guarantees had been given to the President and 
his family against trial or exile. The political history of Lebanon 
knew victors who brought their opponents to the ground, but it 
knew, as well, that toleration was possible. In 1943 Emile Edde, 
who accepted the leadership of the Government against the 
wishes of the Lebanese people, was accused of high treason, and 
accordingly should have been brought to some sort of trial. But 
nothing happened; a few months later he was expelled from the 
Chamber, without any mention of the real cause. There had 
been a request made to Khuri and Riad Sulh to see that Edde 
was not molested. He was not, because the two men who be- 
tween them wielded authority kept their word. In 1952 an al- 
most similar situation arose. There was a request and a promise 
which was kept, and Khuri suffered no ill treatment. 

Was there any foreign intervention in the ‘revolution’? An 
answer to this question demands an examination of a number 
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of issues. Who would interfere? and who would benefit from 
what happened? France might have desired to have revenge on 
Khuri; but in whose interest? Was there any assurance that the 
man who took his place would be a francophile, and to the ex- 
tent France desired? The composition of the opposing group 
showed no such indication. Other French interests in Lebanon 
had been guaranteed by a number of protocols and agreements. 
On the other hand, what would be the advantages for either 
Britain or the United States from the ‘change’? It has been 
argued that Khuri was not completely sold to the Anglo- 
American side, and that the two Powers wanted someone who 


- was more committed on their side, and consequently helped the 


change in all its stages. There is nothing to show either their 
‘wisdom’ or a ‘Lebanese change’ of attitude. If Khuri objected 
to the Middle East Defence Pacts, Chamoun has not been less 
obstinate, because both men view the issue from a Lebanese 
point of view, and would not identify themselves with anything 
unless it was beneficial to their country. 

The situation following the resignation of Khuri and the 
election of Chamoun was a peculiar one. A Chamber with a 
majority loyal to an ousted President was to co-operate with a 
President who was a prominent leader of the opposition which 
eventually brought about the downfall of Khuri. But what else 
could be done? A dissolution of the Chamber by Shihab, im- 
mediately after 18 September, was considered, and would have 
been a sound procedure. But Shihab refused any lengthening of 
the interim period. Again it must be remembered that a cry for 
the reform of the electoral law had been recently voiced, so this 
change should precede elections, or else use be made of an al- 
ready condemned electoral law. In the face of the realities of 
the situation, Chamoun had to collaborate with the Chamber. 











Chapter 6 


Eventful Years 





I 

AVING PLACED Selo as Chief of State, Shishakli pro- 
He from 3 December 1951 to administer and organ- 

ise the Syrian State openly. That later he became de- 
puty prime minister was just a formality. The new situation was 
explained to Lebanon, Jordan, Egypt and Saudi Arabia through 
a special military mission immediately after the coup. The 
Syrian people, however, received the following statement on 13 
December: 


"We have tried in vain to reach a constitutional solution 
to the crisis created and instigated by the People's Party. 
They have persevered in putting sticksin the wheels, a thing 
which compelled the President to resign because of his in- 
ability to end the crisis. The main indication of the crisis 
was that the majority of the Deputies were advertently 
creating confusion and crises and were desirous of the con- 
tinuation of disorder and instability. That is why we were 
compelled to dissolve Parliament and entrust the Army 
with the prerogatives of tule, because the Army is pri- 
marily responsible for security and the defence of the 
country. 

"The late Hinnawi used to gather us occasionally and 
talk to us about a union with Iraq, the establishment of a 
throne in Syria, and the final subjugation of Syria to a cer- 
tain foreign influence. Every time Hinnawi assured us that 
he was in full agreement with the People's Party and in 
particular with the leaders of the Party. We, the officers of 
the Army, frequently met these leaders and explained to 
them the dangers of such a project to the independence of 
the country, but they would not change their minds, say- 
ing that Syria, especially after the creation of Israel, can- 
not stand foreign dangers. They continued to hold these 
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ideas, evèn after the death of Hinnawi, and they were 
secretly working for it... . 


Shishakli’s immediate concern was thecontrol of elements out- 
side the Army, which was well in hand, so the Civil Service and 
the courts became his immediate targets. Members of the for- 
mer were barred from party politics and were required to take 
an oath to the regime or else leave government service. In ad- 
dition, he issued a number of legislative decrees which tight- 
ened the regime's control over them. In the case of the latter, 
the Syrian Supreme Court was suspended, its functions being 
assigned to the Minister of Justice and a three-man administra- 
tive bureau. This robbed the country of its legal instrument of 
constitutional interpretation of the laws, and relegated this job 
to the same ‘people’ who were legislating by decree laws. 

Tt must be noted that Shishakli had earlier ingratiated him- 
self with the Ba'th and Arab Socialist parties. But he now 
found that it would be wise to free himself from this association. 
So he suppressed the Ba‘th in January, but later, by decree on 
6 April 1952, dissolved all parties. The decree was later justified 
as providing the ‘preparation for a reorganisation of political 
life under provisions meeting the real needs of the country and 
according to the true nature and character of the people’. It 
could be added that this was yet another step in the introduc- 
tion of measures of control — this time of the people at large. 

April also witnessed Shishakli's visit to Saudi Arabia, the re- 
lease of the last political prisoners, and *military' State visits to 
Aleppo and Hama. On 8 June Selo assumed the title of Prime 
Minister, and formed his first Cabinet the next day. The fol- 
lowing month saw the birth of the Arab Liberation Movement, 
Shishakli's party, filling the political vacuum created by his dis- 
solution of the political parties. On 24 August he assumed direct 
control of the movement, and later (24 October) he delivered a 
speech at the inauguration of the Aleppo branch which was his 
first opus magnum for the movement. Both at Aleppo and at 
Latakia, a short while later, big shows were staged, and the 
Army did not fail its Chief of Staff. Shishakli must have felt 
great confidence on seeing the pace at which things were mov- 
ing. The year almost closed, in as far as shows were concerned, 
with a military parade on 3 December 1952, celebrating the 
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anniversary of the taking over by Selo, after Atasi’s resignation, 
and the day was aptly named ‘National Day’. No less than an 
Iraqi military mission was present on the occasion ~ a gesture 
which hid much more than it showed. 

On 21 June Shishakli announced a draft constitution, ac- 
cording to which Syria was to become a presidential republic. 
He told journalists, who had been asked to meet him on the oc- 
casion, ‘I want you to study it carefully and critically. I am sure 
that when you read it, you will find it not only the best consti- 
tution known to Middle Eastern countries, but also one of the 
best in the world.’ On the same day Shishakli broadcast to the 
people, analysing the constitution and inviting them to study 
it. The official notes relating to the occasion are interesting in 
so far as they show the relation between Selo and Shishakli. The 
first note came from the latter. It reads: 


‘Order of Supreme Military Council 

‘To His Excellency General Fawzi Selo, Chief of State 
and Prime Minister, 

‘The Supreme Military Council, feeling that the country 
has reached a stage requiring the restoration of constitu- 
tional life, hereby entrusts you and the Council of Mini- 
sters with the task of taking the necessary measures for the 
holding of a popular referendum on the attached draft 
constitution. 

‘The Supreme Military Council has aimed at making this 
draft a means for the establishment of a system of govern- 
ment deriving its principles from the realities of life of the 
Syrian people, ensuring the sovereignty of the people on 
bases of unity and strength and guaranteeing for citizens a 
just and secure society, a prosperous and dignified living, a 
free and sovereign homeland and beyond their borders the 
opportunity for the perfection of the liberation of the Arab 
nation and for the realization of its unity and glory.’ 
Chief of the General Staff 
President of the Supreme 

Military Council 
(signed) GENERAL ADEEB SHISHAKLI 


Damascus, 16 Fune 1953 


The Cabinet then passed the following decision: 
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‘The Council of Ministers has considered the attached 
Legislative Decree (No. 151), providing for a popular re- 
ferendum on the draft constitution and for the election of 
the President of the Republic, and after deliberation de- 
cided to approve it.’ 


Accordingly referendums on the constitution and election of 
the President of the Republic were to take place on 10 July 1953, 
and preparatory to this a Legislative Decree organising the de- 
tails of the procedure was issued on 21 June. Article 2 of the 
decree said: 


‘1, The referendum shall be effected by answering ‘‘yes”’ 
or “no” to the following question: “Do you approve the 
draft constitution submitted to the people and published 
on 21 June 1953?” 

‘2. The election of the President of the Republic shall be 
effected by an elector writing the name of the selected can- 
didate from among the names included in the list of can- 
didates.’ 


On 10 July there was only one candidate - Shishakli. The 
referendum showed that out of 995,417 registered electors, 
864,425 went to the polls. The constitution received 861,152 
supporters, while Shishakli was chosen President by 861,910 
electors. These results were approved and announced by the 
Cabinet, and at the presidential palace,Selo congratulated Shis- 
hakli and declared that his task and that of his Cabinet was at 
an end. Shishakli said that he was grateful for their co-operation 
and to the people for their trust in him. As President of the Re- 
public he addressed the people in a long message, parts of which 
are worth quoting. He said: 


*Countrymen, 

‘The approval of the new constitution means that we 
have selected freedom as our charter and guide. Freedom 
implies justice, security and progress. To have done this is 
not to be wondered at in this country, which inherited 
those great moral principles from our past history and 
civilisation. Indeed, I cannot believe there is one man in 
this land of ours who desires to build up a worthless edifice 
of personal glory on the wreckage of the country's freedom, 
E 
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for there is nothing in the world equal to the pleasure which 
a person derives from a feeling that he belongs to a nation 
whose people honour freedom and consider liberty a sacred 
trust. 

‘Now that we close a page in our history and open a new 
page of progress and glory, I repeat my appeal to all 
members of the Syrian family to rally to this sacred con- 
tract of the constitution, to work for the realisation of its 
social aims and national principles, and to co-operate in 
building up the Syrian State on the ideals and principles of 
this constitution, which have been derive! from the needs 
of the Syrian people as well as from the aspirations of the 
great Arab nation to a bright and prosperous future. 

‘Just as the Constitution and the Homeland belong to 
all citizens and not to a particular section, class or group, 
so does the President of the Republic. I promise, at this 
historic hour, to be a President who opens his heart to all, 
and extends his hand to all. My motto shall be the unity 
and co-operation of the people and the country, so that we 
shall have one aim and so that faith and sincerity will pre- 
vail in our midst.’ 


Shishakli's efforts during the summer and autumn were 
directed towardscompleting the administrativeinstrument which 
he began and the creation of a constitutional buttess in the form 
of a Chamber that would support him. Between 15 July and 1 
August the offices of President and Prime Minister were fused, 
the old electoral law was abolished, a Cabinet formed, and a 
new electoral law published. Not long after a decree fixed 9 
October as the date for electing a Chamber of eighty-two de- 
puties, and another set out rules for parties and organisations. 
Late in September the electoral situation was something like 
this: the People’s and Ba‘th Parties and the Republican Bloc 
had decided to boycott the elections; the S.N.S.P., the Com- 
munists and some independents had some nominees; and the 
Arab Liberation Movement — Shishakli’s own party — presented 
the bulk of the nominees. The results of the elections, announced 
on 11 October, were: seventy-two Arab Liberation Movement 
deputies, nine independent deputies and one S.N.S.P. deputy. 
When the Chamber was opened on 24 October 1953 a new 
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Press law had been issued, according to which only papers 
which could appear six days a week with six pages and had a 
circulation of 2,000 (in Damascus) or 1,500 (in Aleppo) could con- 
tinue to be published. The occasion of the opening of the Cham- 
ber was made use of by Shishakli to give an account of the 
achievements of his two years' control of the State. The occa- 
sion is opportune also for an attempt to assess the work of this 
period, more or less in the political field, leaving other aspects 
of life in Syria to their respective place in this study. 

Shishakli aimed at a reorganisation of the Syrian State, a step 
which had been begun by Zaim and others. So, after bringing 
the Civil Service to order, he turned next to the fiscal system. 
The purpose of the reform was to bring about a balance between 
direct and indirect taxation. To achieve this, direct taxes were 
increased and income tax was raised to 36 per cent for incomes 
of £S.750,000 or above. Another administrative measure was 
the means of exacting the collection of taxes and control of in- 
come, with severe penalties for fraudulent behaviour. Again 
regulations for the control of exchange were laid down and 
strictly observed. 

Among other problems occupying the attention’ ‘af the Shis- 
hakli regime was the question of cotton-growing. In 1950-51 
Syria enjoyed an unusual production of cotton. So the Govern- 
ment paid special attention to the new crop. A Cotton Bureau 
was established, and all technical means were followed to com- 
bat insects and plant-diseases, such benefits being extended to 
all other plants as well. 

A whole body of legislation, by decrees and administrative 
measures, dealing with educational, social and economic prob- 
lems, were issued during this period. Some was only paper 
organisation, but there were a number of projects which were 
either begun or at least pushed along, such as the construction 
of the port of Latakia and the diversion of the export-import 
trade of Syria through it. Numerous irrigation schemes, such as 
the Ghab project, were encouraged. 

Both export and import trade were subjected to effective 
conirol. Besides, Legislative Decree No. 151 (3 March 1952) 
forbade foreign companies to carry out business in Syria unless 
they had Syrian representatives. The establishment of a Syrian 
National Bank was discussed, and the opening of an industrial 
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and an agricultural bank helped to strengthen the financial 

position and economic development of the country. 

An examination of the numerous statements about Syrian 

Arab attitudes during the period under consideration shows two 
trends. The one which deals with principles emphasises that the 
Syrian people are a part and parcel of the Arab nation. This is 
clear from Shishakli’s statement made in June 1952 on the oc- 
casion of the formation of the first Cabinet by Selo after the last 
coup of November 1951. He said, ‘The Arabs never lost faith in 
their rights and in the mission of the Arab nation. . . . It rests 
now with the Arab nation to undertake an all-embracing libera- 
tion movement that will demonstrate . . . the determination of 
Arabs to be masters in their own lands. . . . It is the duty of the 
Syrian people, therefore, to unite all classes and groups and to 
stand in one solid front.’ Here the reference to the ‘Syrian 
people’ and ‘Arab nation’ is significant. This was more clearly 
brought out in the programme of the Arab Liberation Move- 
ment, Article 5 of which stated: ‘The Syrian people are part of 
the Arab nation’; and Article 6: ‘Syrian territory is part of the 
Arab Homeland’. In his speech on the occasion of the inaugura- 
tion of the Arab Liberation Movement at Aleppo on 24 October 
1952, Shishakli emphasised this point, and again when he re- 
ceived foreign journalists on 18 March 1953 in Damascus. On 
this latter occasion he told his audience: ‘We are a small nation 
of only 34 million people, but we are a part of a vast Arab world 
which numbers forty millions.’ The address delivered by Shis- 
hakli at the first legislative session of the Syrian Chamber of 
Deputies on 24 October 1953, the last important pronounce- 
ment he made, emphasised this point. 

When questions of co-operation with other Arab countries 
arose, Shishakli's answers centred around the view that Syria 
was willing to co-operate at large. On 18 March 1953 — the 
same occasion as that referred to above — Shishakli said, ‘We 
want to collaborate with all the Arab countries without excep- 
tion, and believe that the Arab League, if reformed and strength- 
ened, can be most useful and produce good results . . . Syria is 
doing all it can to help fulfil the national aspirations of these 
[Arab] countries.’ On 24 October 1953 he assured the Chamber 


of this. His long discourse contains the following illuminating 
passages: 
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*Our true homeland, however, includes all e dp 
countries, extending as they do through the i ra es 
the world — that sacred land on whose soil den E Hee 
performed and great glories were achieved by t 5 R 
nation in its period of unity and strength. oy ce sie 
piration, therefore, for which our hearts wi rae way: no 
and for which our souls will always yearn, is a emerg E 
of a unified and free ss RE xd resuming 

ission in the progress of human civilisation. . 

I vain to ca step taken in this es yi TE 
a ready echo and a quick response in Syria. Indee eed 
gard the unity constituted through the ae , an 
states as no more than a transitory stage in Ea eve ga 
of Arab unity and the League itself no more than a = Es 
channel for the realisation of Arab son tem p 
tical, military, economic, judicial and cultural fields. na 
*In her relation with other Arab states, AES sui a 
by the great national aims of the Arab nation, and i$ a um y 
ready to accept sacrifices for the sake of sister pe fen 
whom enjoy their due share of our love, as well as m e 
support for their lost rights which have me usurpe' did n 
imperialistic Powers and which we wi ep p. m 
maintaining a full hope that these oppresse iens pn 
finally free themselves ve ee of Cet pie t 
ich imperialism has bound them, i v 

Be er o when our a SER co-operation will be- 

ier and more to be desired. 

Ne we great hopes that a larger measure he iy et 

tion between the Arab states will be achieved in e 

very distant future in the various fields of p. s 

pecially in the economic field. I also hope t a ue D 

soon reach with Lebanon an agreement reton M p 

economic accord of the two countries and ns us 

same time as a model for the unity we seek with other 
states.” SN 
Referring to the Arab Security Pact, Shishakli said: 
*But Syria, in preparing for ies R ped s 
conviction that the defence of national rights will bee 
more effective if achieved through a system of regic 
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mutual security — a form of security which we have already 
realised through the Inter-Arab Collective Security Pact, 
which, in addition to serving as a model for regional co- 


operation, is a necessary expression of the desire for Arab 
unity." 


As it is, when asked on 18 March 1953 by foreiga journalists 
whether he thought there was a possibility of General N eguib 
becoming the leader of all the Arabs, Shishakli answered: 


‘I have recently visited Egypt, and I love and respect 
General Neguib greatly because I know that he has ac- 
complished a great deed that has saved Egypt and the 
Egyptian people. We Syrians are ready to accepttheleader- 
ship of any Arab leader — be he General Neguib or 
“Colonel” Shishakli or any other man — if he is capable of 
working for the achievement of the unity of all the Arab 
countries. 


On the other hand, one can trace another trend, which may 
be considered the one actually applied. This may be summed up 
by saying that it stopped short of any partial union — e.g. with 
Iraq - and definitely bound Syriato theEgyptian-SaudiArabian 
Bloc, which opposed any union which could lead, in any way. 
to the strengthening of the Hashimite Bloc. The justification of 
his coup against Hinnawi, quoted above, remained the practi- | 
cal guide for Shishakli’s Arab policy. It is interesting to note that 
this attitude towards union with Iraq agreed with the stand of 
the Ba‘th Party, which objected to such union, seemingly on , 
grounds of the inequality of the international political status of | 
the two countries — Iraq being tied by a treaty to Britain, while | 
Syria was independent and sovereign. But Shishakli's reasons. 
although said to be the same, may have been different. Shishak- 
lis continuous attacks on the People's Party, the protagonists of 
union with Iraq, are very interesting in this connection. Early 
in 1954 Shishakli arrested about a dozen prominent leaders and 
accused them of working against the interests of Syria in col- 
laboration with a foreign Power — an accusation often repeated 
earlier and which should always be thought of as pointing to- 
wards Iraq. 

Shishakli’s attitude towards Lebanon, on official level, was 
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friendly and moved with the general trend, and it is felt that he 
would not have objected to union here. As it was, during the 
summer of 1952, especially after the coup d'état of the Egyptian 
Army in July, when many Lebanese held that Lebanon needed 
asimilar coup to put an end to the chaotic state of affairs, there 
were rumours that Shishakli might attempt a military occupa- 
tion of Lebanon. Undoubtedly the rumours had no official 
foundation, and a coup would certainly have proved disastrous 
to both countries, but the spread of them reflected at least one 
side of a thorny problem. 

Shishakli’s foreign policy, so far as his statements are con- 
cerned, was directed along the following lines. First, that Israel 
was an aggressor, and should be so considered by the Arabs. 
Self-defence dictated a strengthening of the Army. He told 
foreign journalists on 18 March 1953, that 


‘The crime of the Zionists in Palestine is in no way less 
cruel than that of the Nazis in Germany, for a whole people 
were forced to leave their land with bare feet and no cloth- 
ing. Their properties and homes were taken, their money 
stolen, their women defiled, and their sons killed. These poor 
people have been the victims of the greatest act of injustice 
in human history and are now leading a wretched and 
miserable life under shattered tents, with no work to do 
and no food to eat. Is it at all strange, then, that under such 
desperate circumstances they should turn to extreme doc- 
trines and beliefs? The seriousness of this situation should 
make us all think of finding a solution for the problem of 
the refugees, which, I believe, can only be solved by exe- 
cuting the resolutions of the United Nations.’ 


Secondly, in relation to the United States Shishakli said: 


‘The United States, in its capacity as the Power that 
played the most active part in the formation of the United 
Nations, can endorse decisions of this organisation with the 
awe and sanction that are needed to make all members 
abide by them. We Arabs, however, are extremely sorry to 
see that the United Nations’ decisions relating to the re- 
patriation and compensation of Arab refugees are being 
neglected by the Government of the United States, which 
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is not doing all it can to have them respected and carried 
out.’ 


. It will be remembered that he refused Point Four assistance, 
in defence of which policy Shishakli said: 


‘I have already stated that we are a small nation with 
limited financial resources and that we have a large-scale 
constructional programme involving many vital projects, 
for the execution of which we are in real need of a great 
deal of assistance. We consider Point Four assistance, how- 
ever, unsuitable and insufficient, inasmuch as it is meant to 
help backward. nations in making studies of possible pro- 
jects rather than in the execution of projects already 
studied and prepared. In fact we are fully aware how im- 
portant it is that careful study should precede execution, 
but we do have so many vital and urgent projects awaiting 
execution that we feel that the contributions we shall be 
required to make to the operation of the Point Four As- 
sistance Programme can be more profitably and usefully 
used elsewhere. This is the reason why we have rejected 
Point Four assistance.’ 


Syria, however, did not object to the investment of private 
foreign capital in her industries. The official view on the subject 
was stated by Shishakli. He said: ‘The investment of foreign 
capital in Syria helps in the economic revival of the country. 
There can be no reason, therefore, why we should not permit 
such investment, provided no imperialistic designs or political 
strings are attached to it.’ 

Referring to international bodies, Shishakli said: 


‘With independent international organisations and with 
the various organs attached to the United Nations, Syria 
will continue to follow a policy of co-operation and will 
faithfully execute the provisions of agreements concluded 
with these organisations in the health, social and cultural 
fields, so that our country may avail itself of the benefits of 
the progress of science and may have a greater share in the 
development of world peace and civilisation.’ 


Syria had expressed her objection to defence pacts. This was 
explained by the Syrian President thus: ‘I am one of those who 
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believe that no one can protect and defend a country but its 
own people. Therefore any project which does not take this 
basic principle into consideration is of no value, and we are 
ready to defend our country against aggression. 


II 
Ata time when Shishakli's rule in Syria looked sound, it be- 
gan to shake. The rocking did not last for long — it soon gave 
way to collapse. In December 1953 indications of challenge to 
the Governinent began to appear. Students went on strike and 
arranged a demonstration in defiance of the Government. 
Brigadier Ibrahim Husayni, Director of Public Security, -the 
strong man who controlled the police force, was sent to Wash- 
ington as Military Attaché. Zafir Rifai, a former minister’ of 
Shishakli, was expelled from the Arab Liberation Movement. 
Seditious pamphlets were distributed in January 1954, not for 
the first time, but larger and more pungent. Mansur, a nephew 
of Sultan al Atrash, the grand old man of Jabal ad-Duruz, was 
implicated and was arrested along with a few others. The Sultan 
was upset, but probably more so the young people who regarded 
Mansur with respect. So there was an attempt to release the 
prisoners. This led to clashes in Jabal ad-Duruz, and an expedi- 
tion by the Syrian Army was needed to restore law and order. 
This success proved to be only temporary, because the attitude 
of the central authorities was considered to be hostile, and this 
prompted the Sultan himself to action, and he, probably wanting 
to prepare himself better, crossed the border into Jordan on 21 
February. Not only Jabal ad-Duruz was restless. Fearing a 
move on behalf of a number of leaders, Shishakli had already 
on 27 January ordered the arrest of some leaders of the People’s, 
National and Ba'th Parties — Kikhya, Jabri, Asali, Bitar, 
Aflaq, A. Atasi inter alia. Hashim al-Atasi, former President of 
the Republic, was put under house arrest. When on 28 January 
Shishakli broadcast to the Syrian people justifying the measures 
taken, he had already proclaimed martial law in most parts of 
the country. His statement abused the instigators of trouble, 
told the people how friendly he was to their interests, and said 
that a few malcontents were obstructing his work and he feared 
that simple people would be misled. Military courts were to try 
those arrested and their supporters. Apparently Shishakli hoped 
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fora compromise, for he called on the leaders who were in prison, 
and tried to enlist their co-operation through the offer of Cabinet 
portfolios. His statement to the Syrian people read as follows: 


‘Since then (you entrusted me with the Constitution of 
your own choice) I have sent one request after another to 
all members of the dear Syrian family asking them to set 
aside personal bitterness and selfish interests in preparation 
for the great national battles and unity in the face of Zion- 
ist aggrandisement and imperialistic conspiracies. . . . But 
the selfish delinquent interests and hatred which those 
people had, pressed them to pursue their negative action 
for which they have been known and which happens to be 
the only thing they can master. 

"Those anarchists made use of the occasion of the return 
to constitutional life and the freedoms which the constitu- 
tion has guaranteed, to fight the constitutional existence 
in the country and abused the democratic principles which 
the new regime has accepted as its own charter, by practis- 
ing political activities in the names of dissolved political 
parties. They have held unlicensed meetings and published 
secret seditious pamphlets with their own signatures, call- 
ing on the people to disorder, confusion and anarchy. They 
have exploited the patriotism of the students, disturbing 
their academic life, not concerning themselves with the 
future of a generation of those citizens, . . . 

‘A large number of simple citizens have been deceived 
by this criminal kind of counselling and were preparing 
themselves to put into effect the call of the leaders towards 
general disorder which would expose the people, the coun- 
try and independence to far-reaching consequences. Ac- 
cordingly, some of those simple folks have fallen with se- 
curity forces in some parts of the country, so that we found 


it necessary to take serious and quick measures for the se- 
curity of the land. 
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Things must subsequently have looked a little brighter to 
Shishakli for on 10 February he abolished the censorship on 


- newspapers, periodicals and foreign cables, which had come 


into effect on the declaration of martial law. It is interesting to 
note the Syrian Government's reference to the states that had 
*manifested friendly feelings and mutual confidence! (Egypt, 
Afghanistan, Yemen, Jordan and Saudi Arabia), as compared | 
with Iraq, which ‘had harboured common criminals and al- 
lowed them to act subversively against the interests of Syria and 
the Arabs'. Again because of a Druze meeting held in Lebanon 
to consider the question of Jabal ad-Duruz, the Syrian Govern- 
ment closed the Syrian- Lebanese frontiers for twenty-four hours | 
on 5 February. 

However, as if out of the blue, on 25 February 1954, a ‘Free 
Syrian Radio', which later was understood to be the Aleppo 
branch of the Syrian Broadcasting Service, announced that the 
country had risen against Shishakli. In fact, it was again the 
Army that rose to oppose him. It began with the Aleppo section 
declaring itself against the regime, with whom the Eastern 
(Jazirah and Euphrates) and the Western (Latakia) commands 
soon joined. The Southern (Qunaitra) and the Jabal ad-Duruz 
sections declared for the new movement early on the following 
day. Damascus alone remained with Shishakli, and held on for 
two days after he had left the city. The aims of the counter- 
coup were the bringing to an end of a regime which had done 
the country harm, and the restoration of the 1949 regime, with 
Hashim al-Atasi as the rightful President of the Republic. While 
the Army was declaring this, the leaders who had been arrested 
on 27 January, and who were released on 25 February, were, 
with others, numbering in all about ninety politicians, holding 
their historic meeting at Hims, the home town of President 
Atasi. Shishakli himself resigned as President to avoid bloodshed 
and left Damascus for Beirut, where he took refuge at the Saudi 
Arabian Embassy, and later, on 27 February, left for Riyad. 
The Damascus Command, under three of Shishakli's partisans, 





demanded the continuation of the 1953 constitution and its 
Chamber, but the people of Damascus, encouraged by what was 
happening elsewhere, demonstrated asking for the dissolution of 
the Chamber, which, finding it impossible to continue, actually 
voted its own dissolution, after Kuzbari, its President, had 


"Martial law has been proclaimed in some areas and 
the Army has taken over the responsibility of keeping law 
and order. A number of people responsible for this kind of 
sabotage have been arrested and will be brought before 
the courts for trial.’ 
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become the temporary President of the Republic. This dissolution 
was later announced by the Chief of Staff of the Syrian Army, 
Brigadier Shukayr, with the threat of Army units from the 
north approaching towards Damascus. Shishakli’s partisan 
officers, Shihadeh and Hiddah, asked for protection. By the 
first day of March all had come to an end. President Atasi, who 
had arrived in Damascus the day before, began, with the new 
Prime Minister, Sabri Asali, Secretary-General of the National 
Party, the arduous task of reconstruction. 
It seemed rather strange that when the new regime was be- 

ginning to give Syria some sort of material benefit, and when 
Shishakli had just restored constitutional life and was trying to 
reach a larger number of the people in order to establish a 
stable rule in Syria, he should be faced with this situation. It 
was undoubtedly a turning point in Syria’s recent history, and 
the issue is certainly worth a thorough examination. One should 
keep in mind the summary of the work of the period which has 
just been given. That was, more or less, given in Shishakli’s own 

words. When, on 25 February 1954, Colonel Hamdun, on be- 

half of the Aleppo garrison, announced -the new moyement 

against Shishakli and his regime, he-issued a number of bulle- 
tins denouncing the previous period and the man who had con- 
trolled it. The communiqué read as follows: 


‘We (the Army) wanted a revolution against ignorance, 
disease, poverty and imperialism; against oppression and 
barbarism ; we wanted to wage a savage war against the 
enemies of the Fatherland, while he (Shishakli) wanted us, 
the soldiers of the people, to be servants to execute his own 
evil intentions and desires. He wanted us to murder our 
sons, fathers, mothers and brothers. 

‘The Army of the people wanted a coup d'état for national 
construction and rebuilding; for the glory and freedom of 
the people; for the defence of the Fatherland against all 
imperialistic and foreign aggrandisements. . . . The people 
wanted the revolutions to pave the way for the construction 
ofa republican, democratic, popular and free organisation; 
for the realisation of a free life, a better life, and a life that 
gives the people more justice. . . . 

‘We never had in our programme any wish or desire to 
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the people. He, and he alone, is the enemy of the people, 
and he, and he alone, is responsible for all the crimes and 
the suffering that have spread in the country. We declare 
in the name of the officers in Aleppo, Hama, Hims, Dayr 
ez-Zour and Latakia, that Shishakli is a criminal oppressor 
and he should respond to the demands of the people by re- 
signing and leaving the country.’ 


In a brief survey written presumably by the Executive Office 
of the People’s Party and published in the summer of 1954, the 
following statement about Shishakli’s regime occurs: 


‘, . It was a period of ordeal, during which the country 
suffered oppression and disorder. Rights and freedom were 
suppressed, blood was shed, citizens were tortured, politi- 
cal parties were dissolved, meetings were forbidden, mouths 
were shut, citizens were sent to prison and concentration 
camps, espionage was encouraged, narcotics were traded 
with by the dictator’s friends and traffic in influence be- 
came the order of the day.’ 


One is bound to ask what brought about the downfall of the 
man and, consequently, his regime? In an attempt to answer 
this question a few observations should be made: (1) Syria’s 
prosperity of 1950-51 was due to a very good crop of cotton, 
which brought the country an unexpected income, and there 
was a rush to grow cotton in the following two years. Neither 
the yield nor the prices were up to expectations. Later, losses 
were incurred due to diseases. Shishakli boasted a great deal 
about the prosperity of 1950-51, and he consequently had to 
accept responsibility for its decline in following seasons, especi- 
ally as since November 1951 he was directly responsible for the 
administration; for nobody could regard Selo as more than a 
figure-head. (2) Law and order, which the country knew and 
enjoyed during the period, was certainly beneficial tothe people. 
But because Shishakli’s pressure on other sides of life was acutely 
felt, people — or groups of them — connected the disciplinary 
aspect of his work with that of his oppressive rule. The result was 
that a distinction was not possible, and the despotic side pre- 
dominated in the minds of the people. (3) The improved econo- 
mic situation of Syria bencfited a small fraction of the popula- 
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tion. Neither time nor the economic structure made it possible 
for whatever wealth thatcame into thecountrytopercolatedown 
to the workman and the peasant; hence those groups of people 
hardly felt the slight improvement. The decision to fix the 
minimum daily wage of manual labourers at £8.9:50 (about 
6s.) was not made till 25 January 1954, but this could scarcely 
affect workers in agriculture, even if enforced. This situation 
altogether created discontent among a large number of people, 
and these could be worked on by leaders. (4) Shishakli restored 
constitutional life, and the 1953 constitution, which will be dis- 
cussed later, has its own particular merits. But from an ad- 
ministrative point of view the new constitution combined the 
offices of President and of Prime Minister in one. This was taken 
to mean that Shishakli wanted to have a legal and constitutional 
screen for the wielding of the authority which he had already 
usurped. This interpretation of his intentions was true, and he 
could not easily protect himself by saying that the people had 
approved the constitution by referendum, for circumstances 
made it look dubious. It reminded one of the German elections 
of 1936, when Hitler's list won by 99.75 per cent. (5) Shishakli 
lost control of the Army, and that was certainly the cardinal 
point in his career. But why did this happen? 

Shishakli claimed that he sided against Hinnawi, and earlier 
with Hinnawi against Zaim, because both had betrayed the 
Army and its ideals, because both usurped power, and because 
they developed dictatorial tendencies. Shishakli was accused of 
the same thing — he usurped powers; he betrayed the Army 
when he remained the central figure, rather than withdraw to 
the ‘barracks’; he developed even more than Zaim, it was as- 
serted, dictatorial powers. Zaim, it was maintained, supported 
the Circassian sections in the Army because he had no con- 
fidence in the Arab troops. Shishakli, knowing that the Army 
was the one and only solid source of authority, tried to weaken 
it by-transfers, dismissals and the temporary arrest of officers. 
He knew, on the other hand, that he could not weaken it too 
much, for two reasons: on the one hand he required its support 
against possible risings and, on the other, because Syria needed 
a strong army. So he tried to weaken any non-Shishakli control 
among the troops. That certainly put a number of officers, who 
lost faith in Shishakli, on their guard. 
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(6) Sometime during the summer of 1952 Shishakli launched 
his Arab Liberation Movement, which was intended to be 
Syria’s only political party. Previous to that all political parties 
in Syria had been dissolved by decree. The A.L.M. was ex- 
pected to be a substitute for the diverse trends in political 
thought and ideology. Political parties will be fully discussed 
later; suffice it to say for the present that Shishakli’s hopes were 
considered rather as wishful thinking than as likely tobe realised. 
The movement sounded - like the constitution which it bred 
later — artificial. It lacked the warmth needed to muster fol- 
lowers, and was coldly received. Thus, while Shishakli created 
a vacuum when he dissolved political parties and organisations, 
he failed to fill it with his stillborn A.L.M. Political parties 
went underground, and in some cases did serious work. Thus 
Shishakli's order did not create the ‘backbone’ of men and ideas 
which could carry on if he went; so when he did go everything 
went with him. (7) Shishakli seemed, during the last six months 
or so of his rule, to be stretching out his hand to leaders and 
workers in the field of politics for co-operation, but met with 
little response. This may be true, but it is not as genuine as it 
sounds; for Shishakli was ready for co-operation, but only to 
bolster up his constitution, his position and his authority. He 
wanted people to accept all this and proceed from it. Rightly 
or wrongly, men of standing in Syria could not accept this. The 
whole situation was contrary to their concepts, traditions, prin- 
ciples and ideas. The rule was dictatorial with a constitutional 
disguise, which they would not accept. (8) The regime created 
a heavy atmosphere. This was felt most outside Damascus. I 
toured a large part of Syria in 1952 and 1953, and there was no 
doubt in my mind that the people were not happy; that more 
people were in prison than there should be; that the educated 
young people were gradually taking up an antagonistic attitude 
towards the regime; and that quite a number of people were 
ready, especially after the referendum, to go against the man as 
soon as the opportunity came. No means were left for people to 
express their views. They were frustrated, and eventually too 
much pent-up energy had to be released and only a counter- 
coup provided the occasion. (9) Could one introduce the ele- 
ment of jealousy into the picture? Is it at all possible that his 
colleagues in the Army envied Shishakli his great power and 
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exalted position when he became President? Shishakli had said 
that Zaim's biggest mistake was the assumption of the title of 
President and the rank of Field Marshal. Yet he committed the 
same mistake and made himself a target for the same kind of 
criticism which he had once levelled against Zaim. Either here 
or as a separate point one should mention that Shishakli did not 
possess a ‘lovable’ personality. Unlike his contemporary, Egypt's 
Neguib, he was not made of the stuff that wins popularity, and 
this probably enhanced jealousy. 

In his statement to the Syrian people broadcast on 28 January 
and on subsequent occasions Shishakli had said that ‘foreign 
espionage' was at the root of the movements which caused 
trouble in Syria. This accusation was especially emphasised in 
the case of Jabal ad-Duruz. It was later rumoured that Britain 
had engineered, or at least helped, the rising because she was 
interested in implementing the Iraqi-Syrian union, to which 
Shishakli was a stumbling-block. It was further said that the 
Arab Legion was ready to occupy at least Jabal ad-Duruz and 
the adjacent lands and annex it to Jordan. Large quantities of 
munitions were reported to be ready both in Iraq and Jordan 
to be sent to the rebellious groups in Syria to enable them to 
destroy the regime. France was not exactly brought into the 
picture, neither was the United States. Seemingly it was felt 
then that these two Powers were not interested in Iraqi- 
Syrian union, and were therefore rather interested in Shishakli 
remaining in power. In this connection a few observations are 
worthy of being put before readers. (1) If Britain were really 
interested in any unification process, why not begin it between 
Iraq and Jordan, where her influence was, according to the best 
expert opinions, paramount? A step of that nature would have 
shown other Arab states the seriousness of her intentions, and 
that would have encouraged unionists in their bid for power. 
(2) The theory of foreign intervention is a double-edged blade, 
for Shishakli himself had apparently co-operated with the 
French. It has been suggested that Shishakli refused United 
States technical assistance (Point Four) in order to accede to 
French demands. (3) The accusation, brought at that time and 
against people such as Sultan al-Atrash, carried in itself the 
elements of doubt. For the people who paved the way before the 
military stepped in were not, generally speaking, men who would 
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be prepared to betray their own country and its interests. Ac- 
cusations of relations with foreign Powers, or of acting in their 
interests, have come to be a common kind of slander which 
people throw at others in order to protect themselves — they 
have become a sort of political camouflage. A failure, a short- 
coming, a disappointment, a disillusionment — all and many 
more have been attributed to theintervention of ‘foreign Powers’ 
for the winner against the loser. Shishakli followed the pattern 
in order to brand his opponents as ‘traitors’, hoping to draw 
away their supporters. For if a ‘foreign’ Power could be inter- 
ested in creating disorder in Syria, that power would be Israel. 
But would leaders of the calibre that joined hands against the 
Shishakli regime contemplate this kind of collaboration? 
After all is said and done, it remains true that the rebellion 
against Shishakli was a Syrian affair. The way for it was paved 
by diligent and continuous work of ardent and sincere people — 
men and women to whom, in general, two things were im- 
portant: freedom and Arab unity. The former may claim the 
allegiance of a larger number of supporters, but Arab unity 
remains the ultimate goal of nationalism, although many may 
doubt the wisdom of effecting a partial union (Iraqi-Syrian or 
Syrian-Jordan) at present. Shishakli's A.L.M. and 1953 con- 
stitution stated that the Syrians were a part of the Arab nation, 
but this was considered merely lip service, because his whole 
policy was contradictory to Pan-Arabism. So men rose up 
against the man who curtailed their liberties to a minimum, 
frustrated their hopes, ruled them harshly and pretended he was 
loved, popular and trusted by the people. When Army officers 
felt the frustration, the ‘bells tolled’ as Shishakli, another Syrian 
dictator, left the country. His supporters eventually gave in, 
when they secured an amnesty. It was felt in many circles that 
Shishakli’s fall was an answer to the Iraqi Prime Minister, Fadil 
Jamali’s call to unity, the plan for which he had put before the 
Arab League Political Committee at its meeting of January 
1954. For this meeting of the League forced the Syrian Govern- 
ment to disclose its attitude, which was found to agree with the 
Saudi-Egyptian attitude — already known as anti-Hashimite, 
therefore anti-Iraqi-Syrian union, and consequently entirely 
opposed to union. 
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III 

When the political leaders eventually agreed on the forma- 
tion of a government after Shishakli's overthrow, it was with 
Asali, Secretary-General ofthe National Bloc, as Prime Minister. 
The People's Party consented to collaborate, but the Arab Social- 
ists and the Ba‘th refused to join. They said they would rather 

observe, and reserve to themselves the right of action. 
Numerous problems were to be solved. The 1953 constitution 
was abolished and the Chamber resulting from it was dissolved. 
Which constitution was Syria to adopt? Shauld she go back to 
the 1950-51 regime and Chamber? Should she go further back, 
to the pre-coups period of March 1949? Or should she go on — 
not back at all — but change the situation as from March 1954? 
The first view was the one that prevailed. The 1950 constitu- 
tion was revived, and the Nationalists agreed to recognise it 
(they had not formally done so at its promulgation) and to co- 
operate on its basis. So the Chamber of 1950-51 was called to a 
meeting. Thirteen deputies who had collaborated with Shishakli, 
and had been elected to his sham Chamber in 1953, were not 
asked to attend. Constitutionally the 1950-51 Chamber had 
reached the end of its term, but it was agreed that it should con- 
tinue to function until the elections, which were scheduled for 
June 1954. The question of the presidency of the Republic oc- 
cupied the thoughts of many people as well. Asali faced the 
Chamber (16 March) with a statement of policy which con- 
tained a discussion on freedom, liberty, constitutional rule and 
dictatorship, which opened the way for a general statement 
about the Shishakli regime. This said that his dictatorial rule 
was contrary to the traditions and ideals of the Syrian people, 
who wanted. democratic and constitutional government. Then 
Asali outlined the work of Syrian leaders, in defiance of the dic- 
tator, till they restored normal political life to the country. The 
Prime Minister described his Government as caretaker and 
stated its policy as revoking laws of the dictatorial period, con- 
ducting elections, rewarding honest people and punishing those 
who had sided with Shishakli. In addition, the statement said 
that no new treaties would be concluded at present. All parties 

were urged to unite in the service of the country. 

High government officials who had supported Shishakli were 
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dismissed, a number of decrees were revoked, the ban on foreign 
papers was lifted, the old Supreme Court was reconstituted, and 
8 March was declared a national day. It coincided with the day 
on which the Syrian Congress crowned Faisal I King of Syria 
in 1920. Outside Government circles, the fusion of the Arab 
Socialist and Ba‘th parties into one (A.S.R.P.) political party 
was certainly an important event (5 March). The strike of the 
workers in nineteen Aleppo textile factories (14 April) added to 
the Government's difficulties. Early in June it became clear that 
the President of the Republic, wanting to see smoother work in 
political life, would insist on the inclusion of the A.S.R.P. in 
the Cabinet. Asali refused this. Besides, the People’s Party did 
not lend its support in the Chamber to repressive measures. The 
Prime Minister felt that he must give way to someone else. 
The Army supported a neutral Cabinet, because they were dis- 
gusted with Dawalibi, the Defence Minister. On 11 June Asali 
tendered his resignation, and on 19 June Said Ghazzi formed 
a neutral caretaker Government to carry out the elections. 
Shortly after the new Cabinet assumed its functions, Damascus 
textile workers went on strike — a strike which continued until 
July. When the Arab Socialist Renaissance Party opened an 
office in Aleppo, the Ulama protested against it as an irreligious 
party. A few days later the Damascus Ulama also voiced a 
similar protest. Another thing which disturbed the Government 
was the strike of textile workers, who demanded better wages. Bus 
drivers went on strike in support of the workers, and at one time 
Syria was threated with a general strike. Arbitration was unavail- 
ing because factory owners refused to accept it. It was not until 
earlyin August, when the Governmentintroduced a Bill empower- 
ing the Cabinet to solve the problem, which the Chamber passed, 
that wages were increased and the strikers went back to work. 

Late in June the Chamber passed a law separating the Gen- 
darmerie from the Army, to which the force had been attached 
since shortly after Shishakli’s coup. In future the Gendarmes 
were to be tried by civil courts. 

July saw a revival of the activities of the Muslim Brotherhood 
in Syria as a result of their Congress held at Bhamdoun, 
Lebanon, early in the month (an earlier Congress was held in 
Damascus on 19-22 March 1954) and the visit of Hudaybi, 
Supreme Guide of the movement in Egypt. 
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On 20 July Ghazzi’s Government decided on the number of 
seats in the Chamber. There were 142 seats, distributed as fol- 
lows: 117 Muslims, sixteen Christians, and nine for the tribes. 
Elections which were earlier planned for June had been post- 
poned by Ghazzi’s Government till August. July and early 
August were spent in conferences held by the People’s Party, 
Nationalists, A.S.R.P. and S.N.S.P. The People’s Party decided 
to boycott the elections, since it was not sure that the Army was 
not throwing its weight in favour of certain groups. Its official 
statement published on 6 August stated this clearly, but this 
was denied on the following day by the Chief of Staff, who as- 
serted that the Army was not interfering in political problems. 
Ghazzi decided to postpone the elections for another month, 
till 24 September, in the hope that wiser counsels might prevail, 
and this actually happened, for when the elections ultimately 
took place the People’s Party participated. 

On 9 August Quwwatli returned to Damascus. He was wel- 
comed by the Nationalists, the People’s Party and the Army, 
in addition to official representatives; but Socialists, Com- 
munists, S.N.S.P. and the Muslim Brotherhood did not greet him, 
for they regarded him as responsible for bringing on the coun- 
try a series of coups d’étais because of his ill management of Syria. 

During September, Damascus was a centre of attraction, be- 
cause of the International Fair, held for the first time in Syria. 
It was open for one month, and half a million people visited it. 
Thirty-seven different states exhibited their products, but 
whether the Fair had any direct commercial results or not re- 
mains to be seen. It certainly was, however, a source of income 
for Syria and a real social event which produced some useful 
contacts. 

Elections took place late in September, and the complemen- 
tary elections early in October. The results were as follows: 


Independents ; A . 55 
People’s Party 5 š * 3:82 
Nationalists . ‘ ` « 25 

s » 16 
Tribes . : i: s d 9 
S.N.S.P. . < : : 2 
Socialists Co-operatives . s 2 
Communists . s s A 1 


Total . + 142 
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Observers testify that the Syrian elections were the freest 
ever held in an Arab country. But the results are worth a few 
comments. To begin with, no single party could command a 
majority in the new Chamber. By far the largest single group 
were the Independents, who, by the nature of things, did not 
stand for one definite policy, and not even a coalition between 
the People’s and the Nationalists would provide a group which 
could dominate the Chamber. Thus the Chamber offered 
chances for coalitions to follow each other, in the same way as 
coalition governments in France are formed. In the second 
place, one sees that, for the first time, all ‘ideologies’ were repre- 
sented in the Chamber, with new leftist faces, while some of the 
traditionally recognised leaders were defeated. The seemingly 
great success of the Communist candidate may not be an indi- 
cation of communistic affiliation in Damascus. It has been sug- 
gested that spite and disgust played a major role in what hap- 
pened, in addition to the fact that he ran on an Islamic 
ticket. Besides, the International Fair held in Damascus, during 
the latter part of which elections took place, gave the Soviet 
Government an opportunity to impress people through their 
section. Thirdly, the majority of the deputies came from the 
right-wing political parties, and it may be noted that a few of 
the leftists were returned rather as Arab nationalists than as 
socialists. Aleppo and Hims remained loyal to the moderate 
parties — the People’s and Nationalists - which, with a number 
of the Independent deputies, constitute the backbone of the 
Chamber. Lastly, observers were rather pessimistic about the 
futureof the Chamber. With the difficulties facing it, and the lack 
of one group which could impose itself through the command of 
a majority, it was thought that the Chamber was bound to be 
short-lived. Their pessimism was not unfounded, for when the 
time for the formation of a Cabinet came, Independents as well 
as party members failed. None could bring their contradictory 
views into agreement. Eventually, after about two weeks, Faris 
al-Khuri, veteran Syrian politician, who had not participated 
in the elections, formed a Cabinet which was given a vote of 
confidence by the Chamber on 3 November 1954, after a long 
and heated session. His collaborators were mainly from the 
People’s Party and the Nationalists, with a number of Inde- 
pendents. The Cabinet’s statement of policy, as well as the dis- 
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cussion that followed in the Chamber, contained, in addition to 
the usual points, an assertion by the Prime Minister that the 
Government was not prepared to bind the country to any pact 
of defence. The reform of the Arab League Pact and the work 
towards Arab unity were the basis of the Government's Arab 
policy. Internal policy was to aim at reinstituting, in practice, 
the democratic principles which the constitution had guaran- 
teed and in which the Syrian people believed. The Government 
planned to strengthen the economy of the country through 
agriculture and industry, giving both as much protection as 
possible. . 

According to the Convention of Hims, Atasi, who was Presi- 
dent of the Republic when Shishakli led his last coup, was to 
assume his position when Shishakli's regime came to an end. 
But he was to resign immediately a new Chamber was elected; 
but this was not done. The battle for the Presidency, it was 
thought, would occupy too many people, and divert interests 
and attentions which would better be devoted to more urgent 
problems. It was therefore agreed that Atasi should remain un- 
til his term of office legally expired in September 1955. 

One of the issues that faced the Khuri Government shortly 
after its formation was that of Syrian- Egyptian relations, an issue 
brought about by the Muslim Brotherhood. On 26 October 1954 
there was an unsuccessful attempt on the life of Gamal Abd an- 
Nasir of Egypt. The subsequent investigation revealed a well- 
knit, well-organised Muslim Brotherhood plot to engineer a coup 
@état, not necessarily bloodless, which would bring them to 
power. Courts were set up to try suspects, whose number ran 
into hundreds. This action of the Egyptian Government in- 
furiated the enthusiastic members of the Brotherhood in Syria, 
where a few Egyptian members had taken refuge. When death 
sentences were passed on some of the accomplices, matters came 
to a head. Not only had demonstrations been arranged, but the 
Syrian Chamber expressed its desire that Syria should formally 
intervene to save the necks of the people condemned, and harsh 
language was used in the Syrian Press against Egypt. Neverthe- 
less, the sentences were carried out, except in the case of 
al-Hudaybi, the Supreme Guide. About mid-November the 
Egyptian Minister to Syria was withdrawn, and it looked as if 
the situation had become strained. Two days later, however, 
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the Egyptian military attaché declared that no misunderstand- 
ing existed between his country and Syria. During these events 
the Syrian Prime Minister was not at all in an enviable position. 
Being a Christian, he could not take such firm steps as he might 
have desired to, especially when one remembers that the action 
of the Egyptian Government was deplored in more than one 
Muslim country, from Pakistan to the Mediterranean shores. 

Internally, Khuri’s Cabinet concerned itself with the problem 
of government officials, whose pay, especially in the lower 
grades, was certainly low. It was eventually agreed that the 
minimum pay should be £S.150 (about £13) per month. Next 
there was the thorny problem of recruiting students and teachers 
to the political parties. When the Government declared its in- 
tention to introduce legislation barring teachers and non-Uni- 
versity students from party membership and political activities, 
the A.S.R.P. and the ‘leftists’ opposed the idea, because they 
had large numbers of supporters among them. However, the 
Bill was never introduced. 

When he agreed to form the Cabinet, Khuri declared that he 
would resign some time in March 1955. He felt it was his boun- 
den duty to arrange for some sort of stable succession without 
resorting to another general election. His attempts were thus 
directed towards bringing the Nationalists and the People’s 
Party together on a semi-permanent basis, the formation of a 
large coalition, or else the constitution of a national Cabinet. 
Khuri's attempts failed, as, according to many observers, the 
composition of the Chamber was so varied. 

In Novemver the Foreign Ministers of the Arab League States 
met in Cairo. Among other problems discussed was the very 
broad and burning issue of Middle East Defence and foreign 
aid. Of the Arab states, Iraq and Egypt had accepted arms and 
money, Lebanon had received technical assistance, and was 
probably favourably disposed towards accepting armaments as 
well. In extending these aids the Western democracies, made no 
conditions, but it is obvious that the acceptance of such favours 
drew the states nearer to defence plansin favourof the West. The 
discussions of the Arab Foreign Ministers in Cairo certainly 
tended towards falling in with the Western scheme of things. 
Later, when the ministers returned home, the Syrian Minister 
was severely censured for taking a neutral attitude rather than 
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denouncing the whole plan. The Chamber Committee on 
Foreign Relations met several times late in December (1954) 
and early January (1955) in order to formulate Syria’s foreign 
policy, but to no avail. There was strong opposition from Com- 
munists, A.S.R.P. and some independent groups to any ties 
with the West. Their cry was for neutrality, which does not al- 
ways spring from sincere adherence to the Syrian cause. It re- 
mains to be seen whether Syria can continue neutral in the poli- 
tical whirlwind which is overtaking the Middle East. 

Very early in 1955 the Syrian Chamber decided to form a 
special standing committee to deal with all oil problems. This 
Oil Committee was to examine previous agreements with oil 
companies and formulate a policy for Syria which would serve 
the best interests of the country. 

The visit of Mr. Menderes, the Turkish Prime Minister, to 
Baghdad and Beirut in January 1955 brought to a head the 
Turko-Syrian relations. Menderes spent only a few hours in 
Damascus, and this en route visit was not official, but the Iragi 
Foreign Minister ascertained from the Syrian authorities the 
nature of the problems pending between the two countries. 
Excluding the question of Alexandretta, the Syrian Govern- 
ment listed five serious issues. These were: the properties of 
Syrian nationals in Turkey and vice versa, the waters of Jagh- 
jahg and Quwaiq, the railways of the Turko-Syrian frontiers, 
the movement of armed Kurdish tribes across the borders and 
the utilisation of the waters of the Euphrates, in which Turkey, 
Syria and Iraq are all interested. Although Syria took no direct 
part in the discussions, the Iraqi Government, and possibly the 
Government of Lebanon, probed these matters with the Turk- 
ish Prime Minister. 


IV 

When Camille Chamoun became President of the Lebanese 
Republic he set out to form a Cabinet — always a problem in 
Lebanon, and more so in September 1952, because a few people 
could be vetoed by circumstances, while others were not ready 
to co-operate unless their demands were acceded to. After a 
search which lasted for a week, Khalid Shihab, Lebanese Mini- 
ster to the Jordan, was asked to form a government. He did so 
(1 October) and chose only three people to collaborate with 
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him — all government officials. On 10 October the Cabinet was 
given full powers to rule by decrees for six months. Early in 
December 300 officials were dismissed and municipal elections 
were held. The numerous decrees which were meant to reorgan- 
ise the State occupied the Cabinet for most of the time. The 
Cabinet was decried as a government of functionaries and did 
not enjoy popularity. But this did not daunt its members, who 
worked sincerely and seriously. The administrative achievement 
of this Cabinet will be discussed later. For the time being only 
other aspects of its work will be considered. 

The Cabinet allocated £1.24 million for development plans 
and £L.2,500,000 for irrigation. It agreed to receive technical 
assistance in agricultural and statistical affairs in accordance 
with Point Four and to undertake a survey of the Litani project. 
It took over the Beirut Electric Company by reason of its failure 
to carry out its contract — a step which led eventually to the 
nationalisation of the company in February 1954. 

The Cabinet reformed the electoral law of the country, in- 
troducing three important changes. First, the ‘large list’ was 
abolished and the principle introduced of the small constituency 
with one or two deputies only. Secondly, under the decree the 
number of deputies was decreased from seventy-seven to forty- 
four. Thirdly, women were granted full suffrage rights. Two 
important actions taken by the Shihab Cabinet were the creation 
of the Development Board and the tightening of the grip of the 
Auditing Bureau. 

Late in December 1952 a rebellion against Shishakli was 
planned in Syria, but it miscarried. A few of its leaders fled the 
country, and the leaders of the Arab Socialist and Ba‘th Parties 
sought asylum in Lebanon. 

When Shihab resigned on 28 April 1953, Saib Salam, the 
Prime Minister of the ‘revolution’, was entrusted with the for- 
mation of the Cabinet. He took over on 1 May. Mr. Dulles, 
United States Secretary of State, visited Damascus and Beirut 
about the middle of the month. This was part of an overall visit 
to the Middle East, which resulted in the publication of his 
statement of policy in June. 

Salam did what many people wanted General Shihab to do 
ten months earlier — that is, he dissolved the Chamber. This took 
place on 30 May. By then it had become clear that a new Cham- 
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ber was needed if plans were to be pushed, as many deputies 
were not happy about thenew electoral law. Elections were fixed 
for July. Early in June Shishakli and Chamoun exchanged 
visits,and later that month Lebanon abolished visas for nationals 
of Arab states. . 

During the electioneering campaign there was some disorder, 
including the murder of a strong candidate from Northern 
Lebanon, but the elections, which took place on 12, 19 July 
and 2 August, were considered free, although a number of 
people who failed to secure election to the Chamber accused the 
authorities of ‘intervention’. The new electoral law showed some 
results, for it deprived a few people of the ability to command a 
large list. Thus Southern Lebanon, which had previously re- 
turned fourteen deputies (out of seventy-seven) at the sole dis- 
cretion of one deputy, this time returned only two of his choice. 
Thus political feudalism was somewhat shaken, although far 
from being destroyed. Twenty-two members of the old Chamber 
were returned. There were strange alliances during the cam- 
paign, where ideologies and principles were often sacrificed for 
political ends. When the Chamber met, Adil Usayran, a liberal 
leader from Southern Lebanon, was elected as its President. 
This choice might not have been possible if the big-list system 
and the large constituency had still been in operation. 

By the middle of August, Salam had resigned and Yafi was 
entrusted with the formation of a new Cabinet, which he did on 
17 August. He held office, with reshuffles, from then till 18 
September 1954, when he gave way to Sami Sulh, the man who 
in September 1952 threw what was then called a ‘bombshell’, 
and actually opened the door for Bishara Khuri’s resignation. 
During the latter part of 1953 — that is, after the elections - and 
in 1954, Lebanon seems to have modified her vicious-circle 
policy somewhat. One can enumerate a few vital projects which 
were either instituted or at least carefully studied. The purchase 
of the Beirut Electrical Company, at £1..25,500,000, was finally 
completed, and this made it possible for the Government to 
negotiate with other companies to increase the voltage needed 
for Beirut, and thus avoid cuts and shortage. The Army received 
£1.10 million for its development and equipment, while an- 
other £L.10 million was earmarked for enlarging the harbour of 
Tripoli. In July 1954 Lebanon was promised $6 million from 
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United States F.O.A. The Litani project, which had been the 
subject of study by Point Four engineers during the precedin; 
two years, was presented to the Lebanese Government with all 
requisite plans late in July. When the plans are completed 69,000 
acres of land will be irrigated, in addition to the production of 
hydraulic power. In August the Lebanese Government con- 
stituted the ‘Litani Administration’ (Board). Two other plans 
were realised, or at least accepted, during the autumn of 1954: 
one was the institution of direct wireless connection between 
Lebanon and French possessions in West Africa, the other was 
the construction of the autostrade between Beirut and Juniah. 
Not that these plans were received without criticism from nu- 
merous groups, leftists and others, but the Government seems to 
be going on with them and also with a few other projects. 
Shortly after his election to the presidency, Camille Chamoun 
announced his intention of giving Lebanon a more decisive 
role in Arab politics — decisive in the sense that she should use 
her good offices to bring about agreementamongthe Arabstates. 
He visited Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Iraq, Syria and the Jordan, 
and was also visited by King Saud, before his accession to the 
throne; by Salah Salem, on behalf of the Egyptian Government; 
by the King of Iraq, the King of Jordan and Shishakli. Need- 
less to say, during these visits numerous problems were dis- 
cussed and, depending on the mood of the politicians and the 
international situation, some of these talks cannot have been 
without effect. In addition to these visits made by the President 
in person, many others were made and talks conducted by the 
politicians themselves. As examples one may cite Yafi's visit to 
Shishakli in February 1954 and his visit to Asali five weeks later. 
Yafi also met Gamal Abd an-Nasir in Cairo and visited Baghdad 
in August, and Jamali, Prime Minister of Iraq, passed through 
Beirut several times, in addition to paying a special visit to the 
Lebanese capital in February 1954. As a result of Chamoun's 
call for a meeting of the heads of Arab states, already in July 
1954 preliminary talks were initiated for the holding of such 
a meeting. It was considered essential that Arab Prime Mini- 
sters should first attend a meeting of the Arab League Council 
so that they could clarify a number of points. But the No- 
vember (1954) meeting of the Council was attended by Mini- 
sters of Foreign Affairs only, so that 1954 came to an end before 
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anything was done to prepare for a meeting at a high level. 
However, a number of other meetings were held in Lebanon 
during this period, such as that of the Ministers of Finance and 
National Economy in the Arab states in May and August 1953, 
and the Congress on Agricultural Credits. 

It was in the interest of Lebanon that President Chamoun 
spent four weeks (8 May to 5 June 1954) on an official visit to 
Brazil, Argentine and Uruguay, each of which has a very 
large number of Lebanese immigrants. His visit has resulted 
in promoting better relations between Lebanon and those 
countries. ; 

Two congresses were held in Lebanon (at Bhamdoun) in 
1954, which aroused some interest. In April the American 
Friends of the Middle East called a Christian—Muslim congress, 
at which learned members of the two faiths discussed freely the 
basic resemblances between the two religions. The second was 
the Muslim Brotherhood conference, at which the dissolution of 
the organisation in Cairo was discussed. « 

It is useful to keep in mind that during 1954 the Turkish- 
Pakistan Pact was signed, the evacuation of Egypt by British 
troops was agreed upon, and the United States promised to sup- 
ply Pakistan, Iraq and Egypt with military equipment, parts of 
which were almost immediately despatched. All this reactivated 
talks about M.E.D.O., and political agents were active. Paki- 
stan’s Prime Minister and Foreign Minister discussed the situa- 
tion with Arab leaders in Syria and Lebanon. The latter, not 
desiring to take an individualistic line in foreign policy, initiated 
an exchange of views with other Arab countries. 

Two trade agreements were concluded with Eastern Ger- 
many (December 1953) and the Soviet Union (April 1954); 
this latter allowed reciprocal purchases up to £L.10 million 
and there was a stepping up of the amount of exports to Czecho- 
slovakia from £L.5 million to 8 million (December 1954). 

Lebanon concluded a judicial agreement with Jordan (August 
1953) and a temporary modus vivendi economic agreement with 
Syria (March 1953), which was slightly better than the 1952 
agreement, in that it relaxed some of the earlier restrictions. 
This agreement has been renewed every six or three months. 

In the autumn of 1953 a number of bankruptcies were de- 
clared in Beirut. This shook the world of finance for some time, 
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but they later proved more evidential of indiscreet financial 
dealings than a ruptured economy. 

On the more prosperous side of life in Lebanon one also finds 
an undertaking, on behalf of the Iraq Petroleum Company, to 
move the Haifa terminus of its pipe-line to the neighbourhood 
of Sidon, to which the Syrian Government gave an informal 
agreement, and the recommendation of a special committee of 
the International Bank of Construction and Development for 
the granting to the Lebanese Government of enough capital to 
initiate the Litani Project. In addition, after fairly lengthy 
negotiations, the Medreco (Mediterranean Refining Company) 
reached an agreement (December 1954) with Lebanon to work 
their refinery at Sidon. Under the terms of this agreement, 
Medreco will supply Lebanon with about 40 per cent of her 
needs, an amount which the country had hitherto been im- 
porting. This will save hard currency and other costs to a total 
amount of about £L.4,1 10,000. 

During the year 1954, according to the report of the Director 
of Civil Aviation, Lebanon benefited by no less than £L.50 
million through the airport. This includes various fees and 
duties paid by aircraft companies and passengers, as well as 
amounts spent by tourists. 

During 1954 there were a few disturbing occurrences in 
Lebanon. Early in the year a gang was arrested, the trial of 
whose members — which lasted most of the year — revealed an 
espionage organisation working on behalf of Israel. This gang 
had previously blown up a few buildings, including the offices 
of the Arab Higher Committee (for Palestine) in Beirut and 
another construction in Tyre. Its members had failed to blow up 
the Iraqi Embassy in Beirut. Late in July a demonstration by 
Beirut Muslims led to some apprehensions in Beirut. Although 
there were a few serious and many more minor casualties, wiser 
counsels prevailed and things became quiet again, but not until 
the President of the Republic intervened in person, and held a 
meeting at the Palace in which notables, both Christians and 
Muslims, took part. The cause of all this commotion was a pam- 
phlet, published a few years earlier by a Christian high-school 
boy who was alleged to have derided the Prophet. The court 
found him guilty and sentenced him to one year's imprison- 
ment and payment of a fine. 
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The year 1954 had been devoted to the Blessed Virgin, and 
religious services in connection therewith had been held all over 
the country. The culminating celebrations took place in Beirut 
in October. Street processions and peaceful demonstrations were 
enthusastically attended. Some Muslims took exception to this, 
and decided to celebrate the Prophet's birthday, which in that 
year fell on 7 November, with great pomp and ceremony. Late 
in the afternoon of that day, as torchbearers had just lit their 
mazot- (crude-oil) filled torches and were about to start on 
what was expected to be an impressive street torch procession, 
one or two people accidentally lost their balance and fell. Their 
torches also fell; panic ensued, in which many more blazing 
torches were dropped. Within a few hours about 500 people, 
mainly young boys, had received burns of various degrees of 
severity and were being sent to hospitals all over Beirut. Even- 
tually, more than forty lost their lives and about a hundred 
others were mutilated in one way or another. 

This and a few similar occurrences caused a renewal of the 
cry - which had so often been heard as a voice in the wilderness 
— to abolish ‘confessionalism’ from political life in Lebanon and 
restore religious worship and ceremonies to their rightful place. 
Undoubtedly there were some sincere voices making this call, 
but, with suspicion so prevalent in the life of the people, such 
honest voices were drowned in it. 


V 

The year 1955 proved to be a year of decisions for Syria and 
Lebanon. A number of problems, both internal and external, 
presented themselves for solution, some of which were of an 
urgent nature. Among the most pressing questions were the 
economic crisis in Syria, the election of the Syrian President, the 
assassination of Adnan al-Maliki, the death of the Maronite 
Patriarch, and the appointment of a successor. Of international 
importance was the problem of the Iraqi-Turkish Pact and its 
repercussions in Syria and Lebanon, among which the Syrian- 
Turkish tension was only one aspect, and the Johnson plan for 
the sharing of the waters of the Jordan. 

The Iraqi-Turkish Pact (discussed fully below in Chapter 
12), announcedearlyin 1955, aroused Egyptalmostinstantly,and 
Abd an-Nasir invited Arab Prime Ministers to meet in Cairo to 
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discuss the question. Although Nuri as-Said of Iraq was unable 
to attend, Abd an-Nasir went on, together with the Prime 
Ministers of Syria, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Libya and Jordan, 
and the Yemeni representative, to discuss the forthcoming pact, 
with Egypt vehemently denouncing it. The session lasted from 
12 January until late in that month, and came to no conclusion. 
However, a delegation under the chairmanship of the Lebanese 
Prime Minister, and including representatives of Egypt, Jordan 
and Syria, visited Baghdad and conferred with the Iraqi Prime 
Minister, responsible ministers and other prominent leaders. 
Another fruitless meeting was held in Cairo early in February. 
Despite this, Iraq continued negotiating, and concluded the 
Pact with Turkey on 24 February. At that time Salah Salem 
was in Beirut, and two days later he went to Damascus. In the 
meantime the Syrian Prime Minister, Khuri, had resigned (7 
February) and Asali had succeeded him (13 February). Asali’s 
Cabinet included Nationalists, Arab Renaissance representa- 
tives, members of the recently formed Democratic Bloc and 
independents, with Khalid ‘Azm, the Head of the Bloc, as 
Foreign Minister. Salah Salem extracted from the Syrian 
Government a statement to the effect that they were ready to 
conclude an Arab entente. Later Amman, Riyad and Beirut 
were visited by Salem and ‘Azm, and a statement was published 
in Riyad agreeing to the efforts of Syria and Egypt to conclude 
the new Arab Pact. Between March and the time of the com- 
pletion of this study in August, negotiations went on among the 
three governments. The last round of visits in connection with 
the negotiations was made by the Syrian Minister of National 
Economy in July, when he visited Saudi Arabia and Egypt. 
But so far nothing of any practical value has resulted. 

Syria faced (1955) an economic crisis. Drought destroyed the 
crops, and the loss in wheat alone amounted to about £S.100 
million (£10 million); in addition, there were other losses of 
equal amount. Landowners and merchants who had borrowed 
large sums to lend to their tenant farmers failed to recover any 
of the money from the latter, and thus could not themselves re- 
pay the banks. There were no actual bankruptcies, but only 
inability to pay dues. Banks were making every effort to avert a 
catastrophe. Another serious aspect of the crisis was the inability 
of people to buy consumer goods, of which large quantities were 
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lying unsold in shops. Late in July, after serious deliberations, 
the Syrian Cabinet decided on a few measures to save the situa- 
tion. These included restrictions on import of consumer goods, 
the imposition of high customs duties on luxury goods, the pro- 
tection of Syrian industrial production from foreign competition, 
the finding of new markets and the postponement of the repay- 
ment of debts, without, if possible, the actual announcement of 
a moratorium. Saudi Arabia apparently promised. a loan of 
£8.10 million (£1 million) to Syria when the Arab Pact is 
signed by the latter, and was ready to open her markets to 
Syrian goods. At present (August 1955) an Egyptian economic 
mission is in Syria with the purpose of studying possibilities of 
extending economic help to Syria. It is probable that Egypt, 
too, is thinking in terms of the Arab Pact. 

It was earlier feared that the cotton crop would be affected 
this year because of the spread of cotton-worm. But the latest 
report (August 1955) shows that the spread was limited to cer- 
tain areas, and the losses were not likely to be at all great. 

Syrian politicians and journalists occupied themselves for a 
long time with the presidential elections. When, in February 
1954, Shishakli was overthrown, Atasi was invited to become 
President of the Republic, at least till elections took place, but 
later he was asked to continue his period of office till September 
1955. The post is attractive, and more than one person aspires 
to be the Syrian President. It was only natural that all aspirants 
should spend some time and energy towards achieving that end. 
While the electoral body is the Chamber, non-members may 
also be candidates. The Syrian Chamber was composed of many 
small groups, so that not a single one could commanda majority. 
Not only this, but their disagreements about the candidates were 
so great that as late as 7 August, only twelve days before the 
elections, no prediction of the outcome was possible. What was 
clear between May and August was that the three outstanding 
problems of Syria — the Arab Pact, the economic crisis and the 
presidential elections — became so entangled that observers 
failed to see how they were likely to be disentangled. What was 
the prospective winner to do? What move was he to make? 
There were personal enmities as well as group divergences, 
where one Parliamentary group or another would object to 
a person because of past experience or because of his secret 
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connection with some foreign Power, or on account of his fickle 
political standing. There were, in addition, other facets, such as 
the pressure which was brought to bear on Syria by Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia, or by Iraq. It was said that huge amounts of 
money were being spent in Syria by interested parties. 

As the Army had been playing an important role in the politi- 
cal life in Syria since 1949, people could not fail to discern the 
possibility of its throwing its weight in favour of one or other of 
the candidates. The fact that the Chief of Staff issued at least 
two statements to the effect that the Army was already back in 
its barracks and was not intervening in the affairs of the State 
did not convince observers that this was the real situation. 

On 18 August 1955 the election of the Syrian President took 
place, and Shukri Quwwatli, President of Syria when Zaim 
brought about his coup d’état in March 1949, was elected in the 
second contest by ninety-one votes (his opponent, ‘Azm, had 
forty-three, and there were six blank or disqualified), his sup- 
porters being the Nationalists, the Sha‘b, the Constitutional 
Bloc and others, while the Ba‘th and the Democratic Bloc op- 
posed him. On 6 September he was sworn in, and Atasi, the 
grand old man of Syrian political leadership, having handed 
over, left for his home town — Hims. Quwwatli’s concern dur- 
ing the few days before he assumed office was the formation of 
a Cabinet which would be strong enough to face the demands of 
the situation, both internally and externally. The Ba‘th and the 
Democratic Bloc decided to constitute the opposition, so the 
new Cabinet would be a coalition government with Sha’b, 
Nationalists and Constitutional Bloc. 

One further internal problem kept Syria busy during late 
spring and summer. On 22 April (1955) Colonel Adnan al- 
Maliki, Adjutant to the Chief of Staff of Syria, was assassinated 
in Damascus. The assassin, who committed suicide on the spot, 
was a member of S.N.S.P., and the responsibility for the murder 
was immediately laid at the door of the Party. A large number 
of people, including Mrs. Julia Saadeh, the wife of the founder, 
were arrested, and investigations into the crime began. It was 
not till the second half of July that these investigations were com- 
pleted and legal proceedings instituted, during which period a 
number of Army sub-officers and government officials of Party 
membership were dismissed. Lebanese Party organisations and 
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organs were vehement in their attacks against the Syrian 
Government and Syrian Army Command, so much so that 
Syria took exception, and the idea that Lebanon was harbour- 
ing some of the culprits was certainly entertained. Even Presi- 
dent Chamoun was accused of having had a private meeting 
with the Party President. When later the Syrian Government's 
request to hand over a few Lebanese nationals for trial was re- 
jected by the Lebanese Government the situation grew tense. 
This was not the only complication in this question. Investiga- 
tion has allegedly showed that Party members or regional offices 
had some connection with a foreign Power or Powers, or were 
working in the interest of such Powers. It should be remembered 
that the S.N.S.P. had supported the Iraqi-Turkish Pact and 
would have wished to see Syria and Lebanon associated with 
it. 

The question which was asked in Syria and Lebanon during 
the period referred to above was: was the Party as such an ac- 
complice in the murder? Before the legal investigations were 
published there was harboured, even in the minds of some 
neutral observers, a suspicion that this was merely a trial of 
strength between the Ba‘th Party (one of the Government sup- 
porters, to which the late Colonel Maliki belonged) and the 
S.N.S.P. Trials began in August 1955 and the Military Court 
pronounced its judgment in December. There were several 
death sentences; as well, many more were sentenced to various 
periods of imprisonment. The Court of Cassation crushed the 
sentences on technicalities, but on retrial by a special military 
court they were confirmed. A final appeal was made and again 
the sentences were finally confirmed early in 1956. The signa- 
ture of the President of the Republic is required before death 
sentences are executed, and this has not been done yet (August 
1956). 

1 concluded her negotiations with the I.P.C., with the re- 
sult that she will be getting something like £S.60 million. 
Lebanon is also negotiating with the I.P.C., but to date (Febru- 
ary 1956) no agreement has been reached. 

On 31 December 1955 the Syrian Government became the 
owner of the railways in her own territory. She effected the pur- 
chase of the lines from Damas-Hama et Prolongement for 
£8.7 million. The Syrian Government has also guaranteed 
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losses of the company up to £58.1,800,000. Lebanon has re- 
cently (January 1956) opened negotiations for the purchase of 
railways within her territories from the same company. 

On 24 December 1955 the Lebanese Chamber approved a 
$27 million loan from the International Bank for the first stage 
of the Litani project. 


VI 

The Iraqi-Turkish Pact caused a great deal of consternation 
in Lebanon, and practically everybody of any standing in poli- 
tics was occupied with the problem (see Chapter 12, section 
II), in addition to the fact that Iraqi and Egyptian emissaries, 
ambassadors and Prime Ministers travelled to and fro between 
Beirut, Baghdad, Cairo and Riyad, the last of them being the 
Lebanese Prime Minister, who visited Saudi Arabia (July- 
August). Among problems discussed on this occasion with H.M. 
King Saud were those of Saudi visitors to Lebanon, who had 
been coming to Lebanese summer resorts, and the withdrawal 
of Saudi students in Lebanon. The latter country had benefited 
greatly from Saudis coming to spend the summer in Lebanon 
and from the fact that about 300 Saudi boys were in Lebanese 
schools. A Saudi royal decree, issued already late in 1954, 
ordered that all Saudi boys were to receive their elementary and 
secondary educationin their own country. Thiswastobeputinto 
effect as from June 1955. A similar decree, forbidding Saudi 
Arabian capital from leaving the country unduly, hit Lebanon, 
and the Prime Minister discussed this with H.M. the King and 
his Ministers. Opponents in Lebanon of the Iraqi-Turkish Pact 
ascribed the attitude of the Saudi Arabian Government to the 
fact that Lebanon had refused to join the new Arab Pact, and 
argued that such a step as this would solve the problem. Al- 
though the Saudi Arabian Government expressed their approval 
of Lebanese neutrality in the Iraqi-Egyptian conflict, they also 
wished that Lebanon could see her way to join the Arab Pact. 
Yet it is commonly believed by observers that the two decrees, 
which were issued before the Iragi-Turkish Pact was signed, 
and before its eventual signing was made public, were dictated 
by aigan forces and financial considerations in Saudi Arabia 
itself. 


The Lebanese President, accompanied by his Prime Mini- 
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ster, paid an official visit to Turkey early in April; and on 6 
April, just before the conclusion of the visit, a joint communi- 
qué was issued in Ankara which stated that peace and stability 
were badly needed in the Middle East and friendly relations 
between Lebanon and the Arab States and Turkey were essen- 
tial for securing such stability and peace. The communiqué 
went on to say that there was no clash of interests between 
Lebanon and the Arab states and Turkey, and therefore prac- 
tical co-operation was possible, especially as international prob- 
lems should be solved in accordance with the decisions of the 
United Nations. The Lebanese and Turkish Governments were 
to establish close contacts and consult on questions of common 
interest. This communiqué was criticised in some unofficial 
Lebanese circles, and interpreted as paving the way for joining 
the Iraqi-Turkish Pact. So when President Bayar visited 
Lebanon (June 1955) no communiqué was issued, although a 
number of the opposition were of the opinion that Lebanon was 
already committed to the Iraqi-Turkish Pact. Some people con- 
tended that the Cabinet reshuffle which took place in July 1955 
was intended to strengthen the hand of the Government in tak- 
ing such a step. It was remarked that Turkey would not have 
given Lebanon sixteen cannons if the latter had not already con- 
sented to join the former in her new policy. 

On 18 May His Beatitude the Maronite Patriarch died, and 
the question of a successor was debated by the Press and in pri- 
vate and official meetings. The late Patriarch, Mar Antoine 
Arida, had been ill for some time, and already in 1952 the Pope 
had appointed a Patriarchal Commission, under the chairman- 
ship of Bishop Bulus M'ushi, to look after the affairs of the com- 
munity. The Maronite Patriarchate, it may be repeated, is not 
merely a religious headship of a church and a community — it 
has much more than that attached to it, especially in the politics 
of Lebanon. So the question of a successor interested more than 
just the religious. The early practice had been that the Maron- 
ite bishops elected from among themselves one who in turn re- 
ceived the blessing of the Pope. But during the past few decades 
the Holy See has taken it upon itself to appoint the Patriarch, 
in order to save the community possible disagreements. It was 
wondered whether this time His Holiness would restore to the 
Maronite community, represented by its bishops, the right of 
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electing their head, as a gesture of independence. Apparently, 
assuming this as a likelihood, some people began to discuss per- 
sonalities. On 28 May, the Pope, feeling it incumbent on him- 
self to avoid giving the community any shocks, announced the 
appointment of Mar Bulus M'ushi as Patriarch. Many people 
were taken by surprise, but surely not the new Patriarch, who 
had already known about it. It is generally believed that M‘ushi 
would have been elected in any case, but that the appointment 
might weaken his position politically. This fear is not shared by 
those who know him personally. They feel that the choice was 
certainly an admirable one. 


VII 

In 1955 the Syrian and Lebanese Governments took part in 
the San Francisco meeting commemorating the tenth anniver- 
sary of the United Nations and the Conference of the Asiatic 
African states at Bandung. In so far as the first was concerned, 
nothing special was achieved by the delegates, except probably 
to focus the attention of many prominent members on North 
Africa, and the negotiations which ‘Azm, the Syrian Minister, 
had with the French Government in Paris while en route to San 
Francisco. The immediate result of the negotiations was an ex- 
pression of readiness by France to supply Syria with arms. How- 
ever, some time in July, shortly after ‘Azm’s return, France re- 
tracted her promise. It was observed by some who had access 
to the facts that she had agreed to the supply of arms provided 
Syria would stop her campaign against French policy in North 
Africa. As this condition could not be fulfilled, because the 
Syrian Government could not face the storm which such a policy 
might create in the country, France made a volte-face. 

The Syrian and Lebanese delegations to Bandung, in col- 
laboration with other Arab delegations, succeeded in putting 
the Palestine Problem not only on the agenda, but also among 
the resolutions of the Conference. 

Some time in March a certain amount of tension developed in 
Syrian-Turkish relations, probably as a result of Syrian Press 
attacks against the Iraqi-Turkish Pact and alleged Turkish 
territorial interest in Syria. Close inspections on the frontiers 
and censorship was imposed for a short period. On 22 March 
the Syrian Government issued a communiqué on the subject of 
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Syrian-Turkish relations, excerpts from which are quoted 
below. 


‘The Syrian Government ‘has, on several occasions, a 
pressed ...its desire to preserve normal ui ber 
"Turkey and asserted that its Arab policies were not e 2 
against her. Her (Syria's) relations with her in ie 
States, so far as self-defence is concerned, must be as a 
national interests of the Arab nation, it being un T 00 
that such policy should not be contradictory to the Charter 

N . 

MES E of the assurances given by the Syrian B 
ment to the Turkish representatives, it has lately vais 

(from the Turkish Government) two notes, couched in 
strong terms... in which the Turkish v uc n 
pressed its fears that the Syrian-Egyptian-Saudi Aral i 
statement was directed against Turkey and not dcos 
Israel, and the feeling that Syria's association ier 2 a 
Arab Pact would lead to the re-examination of Turkey's 
attitude towards Syria and the relations between the two 


countries.’ 


The communiqué went on to say that Syria, through wd 
Minister in Ankara, expressed her surprise at the ee 2 
tone of the Turkish notes and assured Turkey acre a the 
friendly grounds of the Syrian policy, but the ae: 3 pad 
Minister refused to accept the Syrian point of view. : e i 
charged Turkey with making an announcement to ws € rd 
that Syria's attitude towards her was not at all friendly. 


communiqué said in conclusion: 


*... The Syrian Government declares that, m 
standing the challenging situation, it will continue to : = 
a peaceful policy in dealing with problems between cm 
and Turkey. . . . It has the feeling that it must D a 
policy . . . of securing the defence of the country bs x 
clarification of Arab political life in the interest of that o 


the Arab nation.’ 
News of mediations between Syria and Turkey epicuri 
and more than one quarter claimed the honour or privilege" 
of bringing the relations between the two countries back to 
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normal. However, it was Iraq that issued (25 March) a com- 
muniqué to the effect that although not asked to mediate, she 
felt it her bounden duty to see that no misunderstanding should 
ever exist between any Arab country and Turkey. In accor- 
dance with this spirit the Iraqi Government did its best to 
eliminate every cause of friction between Syria and Turkey. 


VIII 

The year 1956 witnessed some new developments which 
deserve a brief treatment here. Early in March (6-11), Quwwat- 
li of Syria, King Saud and Abd an-Nasir held a meeting in 
Cairo, The Big Three discussed the political situation in the 
Arab countries and agreed on a number of principles and came 
to certain decisions. Among the principles were: (1) that the 
Arab nation should be spared the consequences of the cold war; 
(2) that the defence of the Arab world must originate from within 
the Arab nation; (3) that this nation should remain outside all 
foreign pacts; and (4) that the Arabs of Palestine must retain 
their rights to go back to their own country. The basic decisions 
included the following: (1) Arabs should strengthen their mili- 
tary situation so as to enable them to defend themselves against 
Israel and any possible foreign aggression. (2) Arab defence plans 
to be unified. (3) Steps to be taken against Powers which arm 
Israel or which allow their nationals to volunteer for service in the 
Israeli army. (4) Active opposition to the Baghdad Pact and its 
possible expansion should be instituted immediately. (5) Finan- 
cial aid should be extended to Jordan. (6) The foreign, military, 
economic and cultural policies of Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Syria 
should be unified. In addition, plans for enforcing the evacua- 
tion of the Britishers from Buraimi and Oman, and the necessity 
of French recognition of the rights of North Africans, were 
considered. 

Apparently, however, the question of Arab unity, even with- 
in the framework of the Arab Pact, was not inscribed on the 
agenda, due to the objection of the two senior partners. 

The nature of the aid to be extended to Jordan (by that time 
Glubb had been dismissed) transpired later, when the messages 
exchanged between the Big Three and His Majesty King Hu- 
sain at the time of the Conference were made public. There were 
four messages, the first coming from Cairo, in which the three 
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magnates, ignoring an invitation extended by him earlier in the 
year to hold a meeting of the heads of Arab States, they re- 
minded Husain of the invitation to hold a four-men meeting 
(Husain, Quwwatli, Saud and Abd an-Nasir). The message 
added that the three countries were prepared to extend financial 
aid to Jordan and to stand by her. In his reply Husain reminded 
them of his earlier invitation for the holding of a high-level 
meeting to include Lebanon, Syria; Iraq, Jordan, Saudi Arabia 
and Egypt. He added that while the rest had expressed their 
readiness to attend, Abd an-Nasir had not even replied to the 
invitation. Husain further stressed the futility of a meeting of 
only the four. The third message, again from the three, said that 
should Britain cut the British subsidy, Syria, Saudi Arabia and 
Egypt were prepared to step in and guarantee this aid for no less 
than ten years. They further emphasised the importance of 
unified military co-operation. In his final reply, Husain said that 
the British subsidy was part of the Anglo-Jordanian Treaty and 
that Jordan was entitled to it. Jordan was ready, the King added, 
for closer military co-operation. 

Later (April 1956), when Husain paid a state visit to Syria 
and a Jordanian military mission visited Damascus, views as to 
the nature of the co-operation were exchanged. This resulted in 
the agreement that the two would unify their military activities 
against Israel. 

However, two further steps were taken towards closer associa- 
tion between the two countries. As from June 1956 nationals of 
Syria and Jordan could cross the frontiers without the need of a 
passport. Negotiations for economic unity between Syria and 
Jordan opened on 29 July 1956, and proposals and counter-pro- 
posals are being studied as these lines go to press. Judging from 
the draft projects prepared by the experts of both countries, 
there seems to be a desire to reach a complete economic unity 
which covers customs, planning of industrialisation, movement 
of capital and persons, currency, etc. But what the final result 
will be, remains to be seen. 

As early as February 1956 Quwwatli, the President of. Syria, 
had already asked the political parties in that country to come 
to some sort of national agreement which would save Syria from 
the state of flux which had governed her activities for so long. 
After numerous meetings an understanding was reached for the 
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formation of a national government which would plan and 
execute Syria’s internal development schemes and foreign policy. 
The resignation of Ghazzi brought Asali, Secretary-General of 
the National Party, to power with representatives of the Peoples’ 
Party, the Constitutional Bloc, the Arab Socialist Renaissance 
Party and some independents. The Cabinet took over on 15 
June, and on 26 June the Chamber debated the statement of 
policy and accepted it. The statement reiterated the Syrian atti- 
tude of anti-foreign pacts, the liberation and unification of Arab 
countries and the strengthening of the Arab League Pact. In 
addition, it accepted the bilateral agreements between Syria 
and Egypt and between Egypt and Saudi Arabia as the channel 


through which unification could be realised. It stressed that ties , 


between the Arab and Muslim nations should be strengthened. 
In internal fields the statement stressed, inter alia, the importance 
of industrialisation and the building of an oil refinery. 

Probably the most important aspect of the new Cabinet’s 
policy is that it has taken it upon itself to realise the union be- 
tween Syria and Egypt. This is surely the policy of the A.S.R.P., 
which has been accepted not only by the Cabinet, but also by 
the Chamber (see below, p. 275). 

Lebanon experienced a change of Government in March 
1956. Karame’s Cabinet resigned on 15 March, and on the 
following day Lebanon was visited by an earthquake which 
caused a great deal of damage to a large number of villages in 
southern Lebanon and resulted in the loss of about goo lives. 
Thus Yafi’s Cabinet assumed authority with this problem on 
hand. The Lebanese Government has received huge sums of 
money for relief from all over the world. 

The Yafi Cabinet inherited also the thorny problem of nego- 
tiations with the I.P.C. for the increase of Lebanese royalties. 
Saib Salam accepted the portfolio of Minister of State in charge 
of the negotiations. The I.P.C. insisted on following the mile-ton 
basis for calculating Lebanese royalties, which would give 
Lebanon about £L.6 millions. Lebanon demanded about £1.50 
millions on the basis of equality with Syria. Negotiators failed 
to reach agreement, and on 27 June the Lebanese Chamber 
passed a law enforcing income tax and similar other taxes on all 
concessionary companies. The law is retroactive, and taxes will 
be collected as from 1 January 1952. This law received the signa- 
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ture of the Lebanese President on 26 July, several hours before 
Adb an-Nasir declared the nationalisation of the Suez Canal. 
Early in 1956 Tapline had suggested the sharing of the profits 
accruing from the use of the pipelines equally between the Com- 
pany and the Governments of Lebanon, Syria, Jordan and 
Saudi Arabia. It was left for the four Governments to arrange 
amongst themselves their own shares. Although it was officially 
announced in Beirut (24 June 1956) that agreement with Saudi 
Arabia was reached (earlier Syria, Lebanon and Jordan had 
agreed amongst themselves), the terms of the agreement have 
not been disclosed. Late in July 1956 negotiations between 
n and Tapline began in Beirut. s . 
pi ree of te Ayan Tesi Political Committee held in 
Cairo and Damascus in April and May 1956 it was decided to 
establish a sub-committee to study and report on the boycotting 
of France by the Arab States politically, economically and cul- 
turally ‘Since then three meetings have been held in Damascus 
and Cairo, but the sub-committee has not been able to produce 
a report. However, the various discussions, even at the April 
Cairo meeting, showed the difficulty of taking such a step. 
Economic considerations come first in this matter. The follow- 
ing table shows the extent of economic interdependence between 
France and the Arab countries (amounts in £L. millions). 


Exports Imports 


Egypt . . E . 114 189 
X : 3 3 i 698 31 
Lebanon  . r > s 114, 
Saudi Arabia x " 189 16 
Syria . . . : 94 54 


An analysis of these figures shows that (1) Syria exports 58 per 
cent of her cotton to France, and Egypt exports a large amount 
of her cotton as well; and (2) France imports about go per cent 
of her oil from the Middle East. The Arab countries cannot stop 
the shipment of oil to France because she is a shareholder in ne 
oil companies, particularly the I.P.C. It was further reveale 
that French investments in Lebanon, amounting to about 
£L.200 millions, cannot be easily jeopardised without causing 
serious damage to the economy of the country. In addition, 
about 30,000 Lebanese live in French West Africa, ies Ga 
exceeding £L.1,000 millions. Lebanon cannot ignore this fact 
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when considering boycotting France. However, the sub-com- 
mittee is meeting again in August 1956 for further study. 

In June 1956 Shepilov, the U.S.S.R. Foreign Minister, paid 
official visits to Egypt ( 16-22), Syria (22-25) and Lebanon (25- 
28). At the meetings he held with responsible people in the three 
countries issues of the hour were discussed. The official com- 
muniques published at the conclusion of each visit stressed the 
friendly relations existing between the U.S.S.R. and the States 
and the need for strengthening cultural and economic ties 
which should be within the principles of the United Nations and 
Bandung. The communiqués were couched in very vague terms. 
as many other problems could not be made public. As au 
example, Abd an-Nasir revealed, in his speech on the occasion 
of the nationalisation ofthe Suez Canal on 26 July, that Shepilov 
had offered to finance the High Dam with no strings attached 
to it. Again, during his visit to Lebanon, Shepilov was pressed to 
express Russia's definite stand on Algeria and Palestine, but he 
avoided the issue. It is interesting to observe that shortly after 
his return home Russia concluded an agreement with Israel to 
supply her with $20 millions worth of crude oil annually. 








Chapter 7 


Government 





I 

N 1861 Lebanon became an autonomous mutassarifiyat with- 
I in the Ottoman Empire. The Protocol which was drawn up 

by Turkey, Britain, France, Prussia, Austria and Russia for 
the new political entity created within the Ottoman Empire 
provided the country with its first constitution. The amendment 
to the Protocol in 1864 touched on details and added Italy as 
another signatory, but left the basic matters in their original 
form. There was included in the new organisation an Admini- 
strative Council, the members of which were to be elected. This 
was the first occasion on which the Lebanese elected their own 
representatives. The elections were based on confessions — a 
matter which is still maintained in the Lebanese constitutional 
tradition. In 1915 Jamal Pasha, the Turkish Governor-General 
of Syria, including Lebanon, abolished this system of organisa- 
tion and introduced a direct rule which extended into the 
years of the First World War. The French Government, after 
occupying Lebanon, resuscitated the old Administrative Coun- 
cil, which operated down to 13 July 1920, when it was abolished 
because seven of its members were found to have been negotiat- 
ing with Faisal for the inclusion of Lebanon within the Syrian 
State, a step which France decided was contrary to her interests 
as well as to those of Lebanon. On 22 September 1920 an Ad- 
ministrative Committee with seventeen members to be named 
by the High Commissioner was instituted. 

In March 1922 it was decreed that a Representative Council 
of thirty members be elected by universal, indirect, male 
suffrage, with membership based on confession. Members were 
to question the Government, but no vote of confidence was al- 
lowed in this Council, and voting was secret. Elections for this 
Council took place on 24 May 1922, and the list system was 
practically introduced then. The Representative Council con- 
tinued to exist, after a second election which took place on 13 
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July 1925, down to 23 May 1926, when a constitution for 
Lebanon was promulgated, and two days later the Representa- 
tive Council became the first Chamber of Deputies. A Senate 
came into existence alongside the Chamber, in accordance with 
the provisions of the constitution, and its members were ap- 
pointed by the French High Commissioner. 

As mentioned earlier, M. Paul Boncour was appointed as the 
President of a Commission which was instituted at Paris in June 
1925 to draft a constitution for Lebanon. The Commission pro- 
ceeded to Lebanon to carry out consultations with the members 
of the Representative Council. However, when the Commission 
arrived in Beirut, the Council had just been dissolved, and it was 

| with individual notables that the Commission began its dis- 

| cussions. In July a new Council was elected, and its members 

| were contacted, on which occasion the Council expressed its de- 
sire to become the Constituent Assembly for the setting up ofan 
organic statute. There was some delay on account of the Syrian 
revolution which was going on at that time and because of the 
opposition of some parts of Lebanon to their inclusion within a 
newly created republic. Eventually the constitution was pre- 
sented to the Council as it had been drawn out by the Paul Bon- 
cour Commission, and within ten days it was promulgated and 
the complete Lebanese State was created in accordance with its 
stipulations. 

The new instrument provided for a president for the republic, 
a bicameral legislature with a senate of sixteen appointed mem- 
bers, and a Chamber of Deputies with thirty-two elected mem- 
bers. French authorities could exercise direct control over the 
Government, for they were provided with the power to issue 
decrees without consultation with the legislature. The legislature 
itself was the body for debating, and the ministers had scarcely 
any authority, for the actual administration of the country con- 
tinued to be decided by French military and civil officers. So 
the constitution was a paper confirmation of Article 1 of the 
mandate. In 1927 the constitution received its first amendment, 
when the legislature became unicameral through the abolition 
of the Senate. One-third of the members of the new single 
Chamber were appointed and two-thirds elected. The total 
number was to be forty-five, but the sixteen ex-Senators were 
appointed to the first Chamber after the passing of the amend- 
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ment. This guaranteed the French authorities the support of 
a majority of members. 

There were five further amendments to the constitution, the 
most important of which was that of 1943, and the constitution 
itself was twice suspended under French administration for a 
period totalling almost four years. As it stands today, of the 
original 102 articles, thirteen have been entirely revoked, fifty- 
eight have been amended and only thirty-one remain un- 
changed. The articles which have been revoked are those that 
had established mandatory power as given by the League of 
Nations and articles which provided for the appointment of a 
certain proportion of the members of the Chamber. 

Part I of the constitution is entitled ‘Fundamental Provisions’, 
and it defines the Lebanese State in so far as the integrity of its 
territory, its republican nature, its capital and the Lebanese flag 
are concerned. In contra-distinction with all other Arab con- 
stitutions, no mention is made therein of any official religion for 
the Lebanese State. Another thing which is included in Part I 
is a statement of the rights and obligations of the Lebanese. It 
is emphatically expressed that all Lebanese are equal in the eyes 
of the law. They shall enjoy civil and political rights, and shall 
be liable to public charges and obligations without any dis- 
tinction. Personal freedom in matters of conscience is every- 
body’s right, provided this does not interfere with public order. 
Articles 7 and 12 in this part state this, and declare that public 
employment is open to all Lebanese citizens in accordance with 
conditions laid down by law, preference being given solely to 
merit and ability. Yet Article 95 provides that, as a provisional 
measure for the sake of justice and concord, the communities 
shall be equitably represented in publicappointments and in the 
composition of the Cabinet, provided that such measures are 
not prejudical to the general welfare of the State. This provi- 
sional measure has governed constitutional, as well as the ad- 
ministrative, organisations in Lebanon down to the present day. 
It is not easy to define precisely whether the constitution has 
given the opportunity for clerical intervention in politics, or 
whether its time-honoured tradition had crept into the con- 
stitution. But there is no doubt that when the organic statute 
for Lebanon was being drafted some sort of concession to de- 
mands from several quarters was made, and the traditions of the 
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second half of the nineteenth century were not only allowed to 
be upheld, but were permitted to establish themselves per- 
manently in the minds of the people. Since 1943 there have been 
several demands for the entire abolition of confessionalism in 
the Lebanese State. But such demands have been regarded as 
p and, if anything, have stiffened the attachment of 
eed prede to the constitution as it is both on paper and in 
Part II deals with public powers — that is to sa 
governmental machinery and the relations etree: = Cham 
ber, the President and the Cabinet. A striking thing, one ma 
assume, is that a kind of balance of power between the three H 
maintained, and this provides a key to State operation in 
Lebanon. The Chamber exercises the legislative power, while 
the President is entrusted with the executive power, in which he 
is assisted by the ministers. The judicial power fiusoticne within 
the limits of the statutes established by law. Both the President 
and the Chamber may introduce laws, but no law may be pro- 
mulgated unless it has been passed by the Chamber PAI 
Lebanese citizens who fulfil conditions laid down by the 'elee- 
toral law constitute the electorate and, under the terms of the 
amendment of 21 January 1947, all deputies are to be elected 
and the previously established posts were abolished, This same 
‘part specifies provisions relating to the Chamber and grants the 
deputies immunity before the law; two ordinary sessions and 
extraordinary sessions by presidential decree are provided for; 
no voting by proxy is allowed ; ministerial portfolios may be held 
by deputies as well as others, and deputies have the right to call 
on ministers to justify their actions. The constitution established 
the principle that the allegiance of the deputy is to the count 
in the sense that he represents the country at large, and not oah ; 
B iiri d or constituency. : : 
e executive power is controlled by the Presi 
Council of Ministers. The President is 5. ug 
are real and great, yet he shoulders no responsibility. He ap- 
points and dismisses ministers, and this makes every mini 
dependent on the President’s personal support. He can dissolve 
the Chamber without even the approval of the Council of Mini- 
sters. Thus he is in a position to play the Council of Ministers 
against the Chamber and vice versa. This was originally in- 
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tended to give the High Commissioner absolute authority in the 
administration, and when in 1943 the President of the Republic 
stepped into the shoes of the High Commissioner he assumed all 
his powers. It has been observed that when Camille Chamoun 
became President in 1952 he endeavoured to be a constitutional 
and parliamentary one, but the strong tradition and the rigidity 
of the constitution itself swept him into the more normal chan- 
nel of affairs. In addition to this, the President negotiates and 
ratifies treaties, which he eventually brings to the knowledge of 
the Chamber as soon as the safety and interest of the State per- 
mit such knowledge to be given. The President can occasionally 
force the hand of the Chamber in legislation, for he has the right 
to declare a law effective forty days after it had been presented 
to the Chamber, even if it has not been ratified. 

Under the constitution, the President’s term of office is six 
years. In the event of death or resignation the Council of Mini- 
sters and the Prime Minister assume presidential powers until a 
new President is elected. It is interesting to observe in this con- 
nection that in 1947 a special amendment was introduced mak- 
ing it possible for the then President, Bishara al-Khuri, to hold 
office for a further term of six years. He was not allowed to com- 
plete this second term, as he was forced to resign in 1952. When 
on 11 November 1943 the President of the Republic, the Prime 
Minister and three other Ministers were arrested by the Dele- 
gate General of France, the two remaining ministers, declaring 
themselves the legal government of Lebanon, allocated the 
vacant offices as follows: the Deputy Prime Minister assumed the 
office of Prime Minister, then he and the other minister appor- 
tioned between them the ministerial portfolios of ministers un- 
der arrest, and then they, as Council of Ministers, assumed the 
duties of the President of the Republic. In this sense they applied 
the constitution and maintained the integrity of the Govern- 
ment. In 1952, when President Bishara al-Khuri was prevailed 
upon to resign, he did not want to leave the affairs of the State 
in the hands of a Muslim Prime Minister, for this would have 
meant that the Council of Ministers, assuming the duties of the 
President, could decide on the dissolution of the Chamber, and 
this would have left the State in the hands of a Muslim for about 
two months. So, before tendering his resignation, the President 
ensured the resignation of Salam, appointed General Shihab, a 
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Maronite, as Prime Minister and then sent in his resignation to 

the Chamber. 

The Council of Ministers is appointed by the President and 
entrusted with the supreme direction of the affairs of the coun- 
try; ministers are jointly and individually responsible to the 
Chamber and have to secure a vote of confidence for remaining 
in office. But in practice this has no real value. The occasional 
veto brought against a prospective prime minister or minister is 
usually before his assumption of office. The life of a Lebanese 
Cabinet depends in some measure on the President, whose 
power in this case is as important as that of the Chamber. It 
must be added, however, that the ambiguity of the relationship 
between the Council of Ministers, the President and the Legis- 
lature makes the whole situation slightly fluid. In so far as the 
Prime Minister must be a Sunni Muslim, the failure of the 
Sunni community in Lebanon to co-operate to produce a Prime 
Minister may prove to be a check on the President. This part- 
nership is often referred to as representing the whole political 
structure in Lebanon, where co-operation among the citizens 
reflects on the partnership, and vice versa. 

. In Part III, the election of the President, which is a preroga- 
tive of the Chamber, the revision of the constitution and the 
passing of laws are described, while Part IV defines the High 
Court in so far as its composition and duties are concerned. It 
shall consist of seven deputies elected by the Chamber and of 
eight highest Lebanese magistrates in order of rank or, should 
their rank be equal, in order of seniority. The president shall be 
the magistrate of highest rank. This Court is constituted. only 
for the trial of the President in the event of his violating the con- 
stitution or for high treason, after he is indicted by the Chamber 
and by a two-thirds majority of the members of the whole As- 
sembly. The constitution does not provide for the procedure of 
the High Court, but allows it to be defined by law. Part V, 
which originally gave the Mandatory Power the supreme 
authority in the affairs of the State, is now obsolete, but Article 
95 (Part VT) remains. This article, which was essentially a pro- 
visional one, states that the communities shall be equitably re- 
presented in public employment and in the composition of the 
Cabinet. 

The electoral laws in Lebanon have undergone numerous 
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changes. When in 1927 the Senate was abolished its member- 
ship was fused with that of the Chamber. In 1934 a new elec- 
toral law made the number of the members of the Chamber 
thirty (eighteen elected, twelve appointed) and abolished in- 
direct suffrage. In 1937 the Chamber had forty-two elected and 
twenty-one appointed members. The elections of 1943 and 1947 
were conducted according to the electoral law of 1934; with a 
new apportioning of the seats, which was accepted by the vari- 
ous confessions (thirty for Christians and twenty-five for Mus- 
lims and Druzes). 

After the elections of 1947, agitation for a change in the elec- 
toral laws began, and eventually on 9 August 1950 the Cham- 
ber passed the new electoral law which re-divided North 
Lebanon and Mount Lebanon into smaller constituencies, but 
left Beirut, South Lebanon and Biqa* as large ones, with large 
lists. The membership of the Chamber was raised to seventy- 
seven. Another electoral law came into effect by legislative de- 
cree in October 1952, when the membership was reduced to 
forty-four and the constituencies, thirty-three in number, were 
made either uninominal or with two candidates only. This was 
the basis for the elections of 1953. One major criticism levelled 
against this electoral law is that it allowed a small number of 
people to control the affairs of the State. If the eight ministers 
are parliamentarians, then with fifteen more people they can 
sway the Chamber. In actual fact, a much smaller number is 
needed, for plenary sessions of the Chamber are very rare. 

Various people concerned with the constitutional life of 
Lebanon have been feeling uneasy about one point or another 
in the letter, the spirit or the application of the constitution. In 
principle the Lebanese constitution has many resemblances to 
the French constitution of 1875. Again, some of the articles in 
the constitution have crept in verbatim from decrees number 
1304 and 1304 bis of 22 March 1922, which was decreed about 
a third of a century ago as an administrative and temporary 
measure (Articles 9, 13, 14, 16 and 21). Examination of various 
studies and observations on the Lebanese constitution shows a 
desire for the curtailing of the power of the President of the Re- 
public. Another desire is that for the small constituency, but 
with a large Chamber with a membership of about 100. There 
have also been demands for the abolition of confessionalism in 
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politics. Before any of these reforms are introduced, except 
possibly that for a larger Chamber and the uninominal con; 


stituency, a great deal of political education in democracy will 
be needed. 


II 

Syria has known three constitutions: the first was drafted in 
| 1928, but not promulgated until 1930; the second was that pro- 
mulgated on 5 September 1950; and the third was Shishakli’s 
constitution of 1953. Unlike Lebanon, Syria did not undertake 
an amendment of the 1930 constitution, but the Constituent 
Assembly, elected in 1949, decided to begin from scratch. Shis- 
hakli did the same, but his constitution was drafted by a hand- 
ful of Government functionaries and later submitted to the 
people for referendum. This last constitution was discarded in 
March 1954, and the country has reverted to the 1950 Constitu- 
tion, which is now in operation. Shishakli’s constitution is there- 
fore of only academic interest, and will be treated as such in this 
chapter. It may be recorded that, while the 1950 constitution 
opens with the words ‘We, the representatives of the Syrian 
Arab people’, the 1953 document opens with the words, ‘We 
the Arab people of Syria’ — a difference which shows the means 
by which both documents came into existence. 

A few interesting things are worth mentioning at the outset. 
The structure of the Government as it existed in the 1930 con- 
stitution was not greatly changed in the 1950 instrument. Parlia- 
ment remained unicameral, and there was a Cabinet as well as 
a President of the Republic. In 1953 the President held the 
premiership as well as the presidency. In addition, inaccordance 
"with this last provision, he had to be elected by the people. 

In 1950 the hopes and aspirations of the Syrian people came 
to be expressed in the constitution, as the preamble and Article 
1 show. Besides, the Bill of Rights was more fully explained, and 
provisions relating to land resources and education were given 
in detail. Article 3 of the 1950 constitution, as it appears, had 
an interesting story. While the Constituent Assembly was dis- 
cussing the constitution there was a demand on behalf of a large 
number of Muslims that the constitution should affirm that the 
religion of the State was Islam, which was apparently accepted 
by the Constituent Committee. This aroused some apprehen- 
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sion among the Christians, who felt that it was opposed to the 
principles of the United Nations, because it implied distinction 
between citizens of one country, in so far as legislation was con- 
cerned. Christian religious dignitaries met in Damascus, pro- 
tested against the decision and would not receive the custom- 
ary greetings at Easter. The Constituent Assembly, desiring 
to avoid an issue, adopted the same article which had existed 
in the 1930 constitution and which says, “The religion of the 
President of the Republic is Islam.’ There was a very interesting 
rider, however, in paragraph 2 of the same article, which said, 
‘Islamic law shall be the main source of legislation.’ The con- 
stitution again made the defence of the Republic an essential 
part of the responsibility of the individual. The reader may be 
reminded that while the 1930 constitution declared Syria ‘an 
indivisible political unity’, that of 1950 adds, ‘a part of the Arab 
nation.” i 
In so far as the fundamental principles (Articles 7-34) are 
concerned, they agree with the earlier constitution. However, 
Articles 21-26, which deal with property, care of the land, the 
encouragement of co-operative societies, the building of model 
villages, the nationalisation of various institutions and projects, 
the levy of taxes, and individual rights towards insurance, free- 
dom and education, the protection of the family, and appoint- 
ments to public offices, are probably interesting innovations, 
and undoubtedly reflect the change of mentality in Syria during 
a period of twenty years. One cannot fail to sce some sort of 
socialistic trends creeping into a document of this nature. The 
1953 constitution recognised all this, but made a few additions 
which, at least on paper, meant another step in the right direc- 
tion when it prohibited monopolies (Article 37) and permitted 
the workers to join unions for the purpose of defending the trades 
and professional interests (Article 39). Otherwise it added only 
pedantic details, the place of which may not be in a constitution, 
but in laws, passed by the Chamber as the occasion arose. 
The Syrian legislature is composed of one Chamber, the de- 
puties of which are elected by secret ballot in public, directly and 
universally; its term of office is four years; and every deputy re- 
presents the whole nation, thus rejecting any restriction on his 
mandate. Both men and women are allowed to vote, but only 
men can stand as candidates. The President of the Chamber is 
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elected annually, and the deputies are forbidden to exploit their 
positions in business transactions to which the Government is a 
party. Legislation may be initiated by the Chamber or by the 
President of the Republic with the approval of the Cabinet, 
with the exception of financial bills which involve radical 
changes such as reduction of taxes or the expenditure of funds — 
these must be proposed either by twenty members of the Cham- 
ber or by the President without the approval of the Cabinet. 
Anxious not to allow Syria to revert to dictatorial powers, the 
constitution stated in Article 59 that ‘the Chamber of Deputies 
shall never abandon its legislative power’, a precaution which 
did not prevent Shishakli from assuming dictatorial powers later 
in 1951. Treaties affecting the safety of the State and its public 
finances and treaties entered into for longer periods must be 
ratified by the Chamber. In Article 46 an oath binds the de- 
puty, when he swears ‘to observe the laws of the country, to dis- 
charge parliamentary responsibilities in honour, truthfulness 
and sincerity and to work for the achievement of the unity of 
the Arab countries'. For the sake of comparison, it may be said 
that the oath of the 1953 constitution, as given in Article 50, 
makes the deputy responsible for the defence of the republican 
regime. 

The 1950 constitution provided for a President elected by the 
Chamber, but not necessarily exclusively from among the 
members, for a term of five years, but he was not eligible for re- 
election until a further period of five years had elapsed. The 
right of suspensory veto, the dissolution of the Chamber, the 
appointment of a prime minister and other ministers on the re- 
commendation of the latter, and direct communication to the 
Chamber by message addressed to its president, are exclusive 
powers given to the President of the Republic. As against that, 
he is held responsible for the violation of the constitution, high 
treason and similar offences, but his judges will be the Supreme 
Court. Whenever the President exercises powers in conjunction 
with the Premier he is not held responsible. This category in- 
cludes appointments to Government offices, the reception of 
diplomats, ratification of treaties and the declaration of war, pro- 
vided this is done with the approval of the Council of Ministers 
and the Chamber. When the Presidency falls vacant for any 
reason, except death, the President of the Chamber assumes the 
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owers of the President of the Republic temporarily. In the case 
of death the Parliament meets within ten days to elect a new 
President. In Shishakli’s constitution the President of the Re- 
public was granted not only the powers of the Prime Minister, 
but also some small additional authority. Article 92 (paragraph 
h) gave him the power to declare a state of emergency without 
the approval of the Chamber of Deputies. In January 1954, 
feeling the restlessness in Syria, Shishakli declared a state of 
emergency in most parts of the country, and not till about ten 
days later did he communicate this fact to the Chamber, when 
his action was approved. Article 93 of the said constitution gave 
the President of the Republic a special bureau of inspection at- 
tached to his own office. T3 

The Cabinet, according to the 1950 constitution, was com- 
posed of a Prime Minister and ministers, whose functions and 
duties were to be defined by law. Ministers may be members of 
parliament. The Cabinet is compelled to resign when a lack of 
confidence in it is shown by the Chamber to which the Cabinet 
is jointly responsible for the general policy, while each member 
is individually responsible for the work of his own ministry. The 
1953 constitution abolished the post of Prime Minister, retained 
the ministers, but forbade the holding of the offices of ministers 
and deputies simultaneously, and made ministers responsible 
for their actions in the ministries to the President of the Repub- 
lic. The present constitution provides for the judicial power, the 
administrative divisions of the country, finances and auditing, 
economic affairs and for its own amendment. 

Most of these points will be discussed later under law and ad- 
ministration, but a few remarks are needed at this juncture in 
connection with economic affairs and sometransitory provisions. 
In accordance with the constitution, the supervision and 
organisation of the national economy were entrusted to the 
State. The justification for this step was that there was an inten- 
tion of securing a high standard of living for the people through 
land utilisation, promotion of industry and trade, with the pur- 
pose of providing work for all citizens. A permanent Economic 
Council is to advise and plan the development of the country's 
potentialities, but for the purpose of the execution and admini- 
stration of special projects, special administrations may be 
created. The Government, when allotting funds for irrigation 
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and land development, must keep in view the fact that this 
money is to be repaid by those who benefit from such projects. 
Another matter which the constitution laid down was the task 
of settling the Bedouins, which was imposed on the Government. 
This entails the drawing up of a special programme with neces- 
sary appropriations for the implementation of such a gigantic 
scheme. Again the constitution saddled the Government with 
the responsibility of eradicating illiteracy from the country 
within ten years. 

For the sake of comparison, it may be said that the 1953 con- 
stitution adopted all this, and added more pedantic details for 
the carrying out of these schemes, 

Strictly speaking, the essential difference between the 1950 
and 1953 constitutions is that the latter gave the President of 
the Republic much greater authority. It certainly was in the 
minds of those who drafted the document and the men who pre- 
sented it to the people for referendum that Shishakli would re- 
main President for a much longer period than actually proved 
to be the case. 


III 

During the second half of the nineteenth century the Otto- 
- man Government introduced numerous administrative reforms 
into the Empire. Thus, the Sharia courts were reorganised 
(1859), and the nizamiyah (regular) courts were submitted to 
the same process in 1878. The powers of the former were re- 
stricted, in the sense that their jurisdiction became limited to 
matters of personal status, including compensation for personal 
injuries. The nizamiyah courts were finally established at three 
degrees, within whose jurisdiction came civil and criminal cases 
within certain limits. Generally speaking, cases dealt with by 
courts of first instance and district courts could be sent for ap- 
peal to courts at the provincial capital, but there was a High 
Court of Appeal (Court of Cassation) at Constantinople, to 
which cases from higher courts could be sent for appeal. In ad- 
dition to the ordinary civil and criminal courts there were com- 

mercial tribunals, of which Beirut had one. 
In 1864 and 1871 laws were enacted which brought the pro- 
vincial administration into regular shape. The wilaya (Turkish 
vilayet = province) became the administrative unit, and this in 
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turn was divided into sanjaks (districts), which were composed of 
gadas (sub-districts). The smallest administrative segment was 
the nahiya (parish). Eachadministrative unit had a governorand 
an administrative council, some of whose members were elected 
andpartly membersof the administration. Atthis stage there were 
within the area of geographical Syria the province of Aleppo, 
the province of Suriyah (Syria) and the Sanjak of Lebanon. In 
1887-88 the province of Suriyah was reorganised into the 
province of Damascus, the province of Beirut and the Sanjak 
of Jerusalem. The administrative divisions were as follows: 


I. Vilayet of Aleppo: Halab (Aleppo) 
‘Aintab 
II. Vilayet of Beirut: Latakiz 


III. Vilayet of Damascus: Hama 
5 Sham Sherif (Damascus) 

Hawrān 
Karak 

IV. Sanjak of Jerusalem: Jerusalem 
Jaffa 
Gaza 
Hebron 
Beersheba 

V. Sanjak of Lebanon: — Batrun 

Kesrawan 
Meten 
Shuf 
Jezzin 
El-Kurah 
Zahleh 


In 1920 the boundaries between Syria and Lebanon were 
fixed, but the administrative units were not decided upon until 
later. In 1920-22 the Syrian Republic consisted of the states of 
Alawis, Aleppo, Damascus, Jabal ad-Duruz and Alexandretta. 
This state of affairs fluctuated till 1936, when all these, except 
Alexandretta, became one state, which was divided into nine 
muhafazat (provinces), apart from that of the city of Damascus. 
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Following the Turkish and the more recent French example, the 
muhafiz (Governor) was held responsible for the province as the 
head ofits administration, for Syria has adopted the principle of 
decentralisation (or as it is sometimes called deconcentration). 
Till their abolition in 1944, muhafaza councils, together with the 
Governor, planned the affairs of the administration. However, 
the Syrian constitution (1950) re-established the muhafaza coun- 
cil and consigned to it the duties of fighting diseases, combating 
ignorance, securing potable waters, defining the limits of muni- 
cipal districts, organising local communications, utilising 
mineral waters and promoting forestation. Subordinate to the 
muhafiz are the sub-governors, who exercise more limited power 
in their smaller districts and sub-districts. 

Lebanon, on the other hand, adhered to centralisation. Early 
in 1953 a legislative decree stated that the muhafiz was a repre- 
sentative of the central authority and an intermediary between 
it and the individuals dwelling in his district. His duties in- 
cluded maintaining order and security, the protection of per- 
sonal freedom and the sanctity of the home, the collection of 
taxes, and the improvement of social, educational, sanitary and 
economic conditions in the district. Each muhafaza, except 
Beirut, has its ‘Council’, composed of professional people, busi- 
ness men, industrialists, landowners and trade-unionists. The 
Council’s capacity is of an advisory nature in matters related to 
the duties of the muhafiz in the economic, social and educational 
fields, and tourist activities where this applies. However, in 
January 1955 the principle of decentralisation was adopted, but 
it is felt that some time will elapse before it is put into practice, 
because of the deep-rooted tradition of centralised administra- 
tion. The country is at present divided into four muhafazat, apart 
from that of Beirut. 

Thus, under the present system, the muhafiz acts practically 
on the instructions of the Ministry of Interior, whose authority 
percolates to the most junior official in the administration. 

In both Syria and Lebanon the muhafaza is divided into gadas, 
with gaimagqams running them. In Syria the gadas are subdivided 
into nahiyas, with a mudir in charge, but Lebanon developed no 
such system, chiefly because there was no need to do so. 

The following are the major administrative divisions (muha- 

fazat) of Lebanon and Syria: 
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Lebanon: muhafazat of Beirut, Northern Lebanon, 
Mount Lebanon, Southern Lebanon and Biga‘. Altogether 
there are eighteen gadas in the Republic of Lebanon. 

Syria's muhafazat are: Damascus City, Damascus, the 
Hawran (Dira), Jabal ad-Duruz (Suwayda), Hims, 
Hamah, Latakia, Aleppo, Euphrates (Deir az-Zur) and 
al-Jazirah (Hasakah). The nine muhafazat — i.e. excluding 
Damascus - have thirty-six gadas and ninety-two nahiyas. 


The judiciary in Syria is, in accordance with the constitution, 
an independent authority. Its powers are exercised by the courts 
while its administration is the concern of the Supreme Judicial 
Council. The Minister of Justice, apart from his policy-making 
role as a member of the Cabinet, is an executive officer. The 
courts are of two degrees: those of first instance and second- 
degree courts. There is a High Court of Appeal, to receive ap- 
peals from lower benches, with numerous divisions. Sharia 
(Muslim religious courts) are still in existence. They are con- 
cerned with personal status. In addition, the Greek Orthodox, 
Greek Catholic and Maronite communities have their ecclesi- 
astical courts to deal with questions of personal status for the 
members of their churches. 

Syria adopted the French system of separate administrative 
judicial courts, and instituted as early as 1918, under Faisal, a 
Council of State, which in 1920 came to have appellative duties 
in so far as cases related to the administration were concerned. 
Abolished in 1922, it was revived in 1925 and given the power 
of dealing with administrative cases only. In 1934 it was re- 
organised as a supreme administrative court, but was abolished 
again in 1938 and an administrative division in the Court of 
Appeal substituted. In 1941 it was resuscitated almost as it was 
in 1934, and underwent a period of vicissitudes before it was 
finally abolished when the 1950 constitution introduced the 
Supreme Court. When this constitution was abolished by Shis- 
hakli, the Supreme Court was cancelled and a division of the 
High Court of Appeal was entrusted with the administrative 
judicial aspect of the guardianship of the laws. Shishakli's down- 
fall and the reactivating of the 1950 constitution brought back 
to life the Supreme Court. This body consists of seven members 

elected by the Chamber from a list comprising fourteen highly 
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qualified individuals selected by the President of the Republic. 
Its term of office is five years, and its members may not be dis- 
missed. The Supreme Court considers and decides on the con- 
stitution of the laws, the legality of draft decrees, the impeach- 
ment of the President of the Republic and of ministers, and 
petitions against the validity of elections, and also receives peti- 
tions for suspending or nullifying administrative acts, decisions 
and laws, at the request of individuals who may be injured 
through the application of these. 

Already in 1931 Lebanon began to substitute Lebanese for 
Ottoman laws, but the process is not yet complete. Under 
French mandate the tendency was to mould laws according to 
French models. Since 1943 a policy of borrowing and adopting 
has been freely pursued, and the experience of Lebanese juris- 
consults shows itself in a number of codes, such as the penal and 
civil codes, which have been highly commended by many legal 
scholars. 

A The Minister of Justice has an executive and advisory capa- 
city, while the Supreme Council of Justice is the real authority, 
in so far as judges are concerned. This body consists of eleven 
members, one of whom is a nominee of the Government. The 
Council has the power of choosing, appointing and transferring 
judges. The civil judicial system in Lebanon at present provides 
for three kinds of courts: first instance, courts of appeal — one in 
each muhafaza — and one court of cassation, with three divisions 
in Beirut. This court deals with cases appertaining to common 
interests and with civil and commercial matters, and also de- 
cides on differences between courts, and accepts cases for recon- 
sideration when necessary. 

In addition there are two other courts which deal with more 
public affairs. One is the ‘Judiciary Council’, whose duty it is 
to try cases where public security is considered to be at stake. 
This court is composed of the President of the Court of Cassa- 
tion and four judges who are appointed by decree. The other 
is the ‘State Council’, which has had a history similar to that of 
its Syrian sister institution, with abolition and revival. In 1953 
it received its last resurrection at the hands of Khalid Shihab’s 
Government, and is composed of six judges. This body is con- 
cerned with administrative justice, and all such cases were 
brought before it till January 1955, when another administra- 
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tive court, known as the administrative division, was established. 
This led to defining the functions of the two courts as follows: 
the first concerns itself with cases where actions or orders are to 
be annulled, while the second deals with matters on the juridical 
plane, i.e. when a principle is to be established. 

Sharia (Muslim) courts in Lebanon are of two categories — 
Sunni and Ja‘fari (Shi‘ite) — each of which has courts of first in- 
stance (one judge) and a court of appeal. Among other things, 
Sharia courts deal with questions of marriage, divorce, inheri- 
tance, guardianship and trusteeship, wills and wagf (religious 
charitable endowments). All matters regarding personal status 
fall into one or another of these categories, depending on whether 
the people concerned are Shi‘a or Sunna. However, in cases of 
marriage the confession of the husband decides the court to 
which it shall be referred, unless man and wife previously agree 
on the court. All cases of inheritance go to the court to which the 
deceased person was subject. Sharia courts are forbidden by law 
to consider any cases outside their restricted jurisdiction, as well 
as any cases of non-Lebanese Muslims whose personal status 
when in their own country is the concern of civil courts. 

The Druzes have personal status courts where the judge 
examines cases and decides on them. Appeals are made to the 
Shaikh al-‘Aql — the Supreme Religious Head of the Druze 
community. There used to be one Shaikh al-‘Aql in Lebanon 
but now three shaikhs are in existence, two of whom are recog- 
nised by their partisans only. 

The Christian communities have their own ecclesiastical 
courts, which are concerned with matters of personal status. In 
principle there are courts of first instance and one court of ap- 
peal. In the case of the Protestant community, an Anglican 
ecclesiastical court, under the chairmanship of the head of the 
Church, deals with such matters. The Lebanese Government 
recognises only this court, so that non-Anglicans, such as Friends 
(Quakers), etc., have to go to it if they have occasion to resort 
to a court. The Greek Orthodox Community has five courts of 
first instance, one in each of the five bishoprics — Beirut, Mount 
Lebanon, Tripoli, Sidon and Tyre, and Zahleh. In addition, 
the Bishop of Akkar has religious jurisdiction over a section of 
Lebanon and another section in Syria. The Bishop is the Presi- 

dent of the court, and all its members must be ordained. All 
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appeals from these courts go to the Patriarchal Court in Damas- 
cus, as Lebanon is a part of the Antiochene Patriarchate. Need- 
less to say the appeals from the five Syrian Bishop courts of 
Hawran, Hims, Hamah, Aleppo and Latakia go to the Patriar- 
chal Court at Damascus. Damascus itself has no independent 
bishop, being considered a diocese of the Patriarch, and its court 
of the first instance is presided over by a delegate of the Patri- 
arch. Other Orthodox Churches have similar arrangements so 
far as courts are concerned. 

In the case of the Maronite Community the ecclesiastical 
organisation has a slightly different pattern. Each bishopric in 
Syria and Lebanon has its court of first instance, whose decisions 
can be submitted for appeal, from Syria, Lebanon, Cyprus and 
Egypt, to the Patriarchal Court of Appeal. But there is a higher 
authority which acts as a court of cassation, and that is the 
Papal Court at Rome. In this respect the Greek Catholic and 
Roman Catholiccommunities are subject to the sameprocedure, 
but for the Greek Catholics the intermediary — i.e. the Patri- 
archal — court is in Cairo. So it is interesting to observe that final 
authority in cases of personal status for Christians often rests 
with courts outside either Syria or Lebanon. 

Syria has a similar pattern in her civil judiciary, for courts of 
first instance exist in every town and courts of appeal are to be 
found in every centre of a muhafaza (province). There is one 
court of cassation in Damascus. Sharia courts, again, deal with 
questions of personal status and have the same organisation as 
in Lebanon. 

It should be added that a variety of other courts - commer- 
cial, military, press — exist in both countries. 





Chapter 8 


Political Parties 





I 

ARLY IN this century, and especially down to 1914, poli- 
Ez activities in Syria and Lebanon aimed at clarifying 

national aspirations. The First World War provided the 
opportunity for hopes to rise high, and Faisal’s regime in Syria 
almost ushered in a period of realisation for such aspirations as 
had been cherished by authors, thinkers, leaders and poets. But 
this was short-lived, and within less than two years nothing but 
shattered hopes and disillusions were to be found. It must be as- 
serted here that some groups were certainly pleased with the 
outcome of events, but generally speaking people wished that 
such an independent regime could have lasted. When in 1920 
the French became masters of Syria and Lebanon ~ a situation 
which was later legalised by the League of Nations — political 
activities were directed against the newcomers. Winning the 
country's independence became the aim of leaders, groups, 
parties and organisations. Whether people clamoured for two 
separate countries or for one united country, their cry was for 
independence. Syria was probably more vehement about it, and 
expressed her opinions more strongly and actively, but Lebanon 
was alsoadamant aboutwinning her independence. This period, 
which lasted down to the middle thirties, witnessed the appear- 
ance of a few political parties and blocs which started the cam- 
paign for independence systematically. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that down to 1925 the French High Com- 
missioners were all military men, who could not easily tolerate 
political freedom, so that party life during this early period was 
fragmentary, and many leaders found it expedient to go to the 
newly created Emirate of Transjordan or to Egypt. 

In 1925, with the appointment of de Jouvenel as High Com- 
missioner, there was less frustration in political life. The Sha‘b 
(People's) Party appeared in that year, but became moribund 
in the following year. Its part in the 1925-27 Syrian revolution 
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was certainly important — it helped its spread into Central Syria. 
The French authorities were not ready to take chances and 
would not allow parties to be unduly active. It was during this 
period that Lebanon received her constitution, but this was done 
without any elections, and therefore no occasion arose which 
provided for organised, or at least semi-organised, activities. 

The earnest desire of the mandatory authorities to grant Syria 
a constitution, coupled with their desire that a constituent as- 
sembly should be entrusted with the task, gave Syrian leaders 
the opportunity to organise themselves. This led to the appear- 
ance of al-Kutlah al-Wataniyah (the National Bloc) in 1929, with 
Ibrahim Hananu as its leader. It swept the elections that year 
and was predominant in the Constituent Assembly. Its draft 
constitution was suppressed by the authorities and not till 1930 
was it promulgated after it had been made ineffective through 
the addition of Article 116. No further elections were held in 
Syria until 1932, when all measures were taken to ensure that 
al-Kutlah lost; and no more than eighteen deputies were kutlah 
members or its ardent sympathisers. 

More interesting than its losses in the election is the change in 
attitude of the kutlah. Hitherto a negativist group, composed of 
those who were opposed to any kind of co-operation with the 
French, about this time it decided to meet the French half-way 
in order to win someihing for Syria. A neutral person, Muham- 
mad al ‘Abid, was chosen as President of the Republic, and two 
kutlak members joined a five-man Cabinet in 1932, which was 
to negotiate a treaty with France. The terms of the proposed 
treaty, as offered by France, did not satisfy the kutlah. This led 
to the resignation of its members from the Government and the 
withdrawal of kutlah deputies from the Chamber. The High 
Commissioner suspended parliament sine die. 

For two years the Kutlah carried the Syrian people with it. Its 
leadership was accepted unquestionably; its prestige was high; 
it went unchallenged. Its attitude was again negative, but time 
was spent in organising political life in the country, on account 
of which its leaders suffered a great deal. They were arrested and 
imprisoned, thus paying dearly for their laurels. When in 1935 
elections were held, kutlah members were returned by a large 
majority. The presidency of the Republic and the Premiership 
went to kutlah members, while the Presidency of the Chamber 
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went to one of its ardent supporters.! The kutlah then led the 
negotiations with France for the treaty, which, however, was not 
ratified by the French Parliament. During this period the kutlah 
became co-operative, and this co-operation continued till early 
in 1939, when the French authorities resorted to suppressionand 
controlled legislation. The High Commissioner suspended Par- 
liament, and the second Syrian Republic came to an end. Asa 
group, the kutlah now proclaimed a political struggle, which was 
a more objectionable situation to France, with a World War on 
hand. But it must be remembered that during this period the 
kutlah worked almost individually. 

However, during the three years when the kutlah was in power 
(1935-38) it came to be considered by a number of political 
leaders as too ‘co-operative’, and rivalry to it grew within 
Syrian political life. Two organisations appeared during this 
period — al-jabhah al-wataniyah al-muttahidah (United National 
Front) and ‘usbat al-amal al-qawmi (League of National Action). 
Both felt that the national spirit was losing its glow, and did 
their best to re-establish the hearth of patriotism. It was not so 
much an opposition as an attempt on behalf of sincere people to 
push the national cause farther afield. Thus their opposition to 
the treaty which was being negotiated with the kutlah was directed 
against French reservations, and not against Kutlah failures. 

It must be remarked that the three political groupings which 
dominated the political situation in Syria down to about 1938 — 
the Sha'b, the Kutlah and the United Front — existed by power 
of inertia inherited from the pre-First World War aspirations 
and hopes of national leaders and movements. They probably 
had such ideas more crystallised because they struggled for a 
longer period and fought a more formidable power than the 
Turkish Government. They were forced occasionally into intro- 
ducing better organisation into their groups, such as the Youth 
Organisation of the kutlah — a section of the people which had 
been neglected earlier. 


1 Hashim al-Atasi was President of the Republic and Faris al-Khuri 
President of the Chamber. In 1954 the first returned to his post while the 
latter became Prime Minister. 
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II 

Lebanon's political activities during the early period of the 
mandate were not wholly devoted to a struggle for indepen- 
dence in the same way as were Syria’s. It must be kept in mind 
that in Lebanon ‘confessionalism’ played, and still plays, an 
important role in the direction of affairs, as well as in political 
grouping or parties. Nationalism in Lebanon, even when it came 
to be directed against imperialism, was concerned with the 
political entity of the country as against union with Syria. For 
even though there had existed for some time a definite feeling 
amongst a large section of the population of the mountainous 
regions of Lebanon that they differed from the people of the 
Syrian hinterland, there was a belief that Lebanon could not 
be cut off from that hinterland. The segment of the population 
which came to be a part of the Lebanese people in 1920 con- 
tinued to view their new situation as unnatural. It is interesting 
to observe that more political activity centred around this idea 
than about the other aspect. Thus in 1926 there appeared in 
Lebanon a political party which was known as Hizb al-Ittihad 
Assuri (Party of Syrian Federation). Again when the Syrian 
Constituent Assembly was elected in 1928 a group of Lebanese 
public men went to Damascus, where, at a meeting held for the 
purpose (23 June 1928), they decided that the parts recently 
added to Lebanon should be returned to Syria and that the con- 
stitution should contain an article expressing such a desire. 
(When the Syrian constitution was drafted, Article 2 included 
a clause to that effect.) 

But serious political grouping in Lebanon did not appear till 
the thirties, and the two men around whom such groups re- 
volved were Bishara al-Khuri and Emile Edde; that was in 
1934. The High Commissioner had suspended the constitution, 
and Khuri, who had already appeared as a full-fledged political 
leader, collected his men and formed al-Kutlah ad-Dusturiyah 
(Constitutional Bloc). Although essentially dependent on 
Mount Lebanon, Khuri had the support of prominent people 


in Beirut, the South, the North and the Biqa‘ — people who re- © 


presented themselves and primarily defended their own inter- 
ests. The aim of the Constitutional Bloc was the defence of the 
constitution, and its appearance led to the consolidation of the 
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group of Emile Edde, which later came to be known as al- 
kuilah al-wataniyah (National Bloc). This had in its programme 
the defence of Lebanon in her present form and the maintenance 
of her independence against any forces that might attempt dis- 
integration or separation. 

The rivalry between the two blocs, or their leaders, was great 
and was carried from Beirut to Paris. It aimed at the Presidency 
of the Republic, but there was no definite struggle against the 
French as yet. In 1937, however, Khuri, a prominent Maronite 
personality and leader of a strong party, declared that ‘the time 
has come for Lebanon to co-operate to the utmost with the Arab 
countries, and that she should consider them as sister countries 
and partners, with which she should join hands in a struggle 
against imperialism, leading to freedom and independence’. 
This was the beginning of a long-drawn fight which, with the 
help of factors and circumstances, ended with the securing of 
Lebanese independence. Edde, on the other hand, stated, prob- 
ably in answer to Khuri, that the Lebanese people were de- 
scendants of an ancient people who contributed to world civilisa- 
tion. He certainly did not entertain the idea, as he declared on 
numerous other occasions, that the people of Lebanon were 
Arabs. This philosophy gave the National Bloc the name ‘iso- 
lationists’. 

Two youth movements appeared in Lebanon in 1937, and 
both became political parties. The first was the Najjadah and 
the second the Kata‘ib (Phalanges Libanaises). The former be- 
lieved in Pan-Arabism, disowned localism and tribalism, and 
accepted as its programme to work for some form of union of 
Arab countries, provided that autonomy in internal affairs was 
preserved. The latter, on the other hand, were an isolationist 
organisation. Their motto was ‘Dieu, Patrie, Famille’ (God, 
Fatherland, Family). Their policy was based on the belief that 
Lebanon was a sacrosanct physical, geographical and historical 
reality and should remain so. They refused to entertain any sug- 
gestion that might endanger the independence of the Father- 
land, be it unity, union, federation or even confederation. The 
Phalanges recognised the leader as the supreme executive with 
a somewhat führer-type position and authority. They claimed 
40,000 followers, predominantly Maronites, while the Najjadah 
claimed 15,000 Muslims as members. 
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Within the political groupings just discussed one can trace a 
number of views on Lebanon which have characterised, and 
still characterise, her political philosophies. On the one hand 
there is the camp that considers Lebanon a part of the Arab 
world and is ready to forego Lebanese independence for the sake 
of unity, at least with Syria, as the first step. Accepting this 
same assumption, but recognising that Lebanon’s historical de- 
velopment gives the country a colour of its own, another group 
is ready to allow Lebanon to have her autonomy. Then there is 
the other side of the picture — Lebanon should remain indepen- 
dent, because the neighbouring countries would certainly need 
a ‘refuge’, and Lebanon has served this purpose, and it is be- 
lieved that she should continue to do so in future. This refuge 
would be especially useful, some hold, for the development of 
free Christian life unhampered by majority considerations. This 
view may be said to represent the philosophy of a large number 
of Christians. But it may be added that some non-Christian 
groups feel that the independence of Lebanon is essential for 
the development of their own life and beliefs. 


III 

The political groupings discussed so far were not parties in the 
full sense of the word. They appeared to meet a situation, to fill 
a gap or to serve a purpose; they were circumstantial ; they 
lacked party organisations, programmes and ideologies. They 
seldom ‘studied’ the needs of the country before they proceeded 
with the work. Hence their solutions to the problems were im- 
provised. Even when they declared ‘independence’ as their goal 
they did not plan the means of achieving it, or the ways of 
organising it when it came. Their ideas, opinions, philosophies, 
theories and plans were basically formulated in response to some 
immediate need. They centred around persons, and so they 
disappeared with the men. Rather than having the party as the 
core, with men transient in its life, men became the core and 
the party was transient. f 

The Phalanges was an exception, in the sense that it had an 
organisation and a programme; so it was nearer to a party with 
anideology. But the latter period of the mandate saw the appear- 
ance of a few ideological groups or parties which differed from 
the others. It was during the thirties that the National Syrian 
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(Socialist) Party, the League of National Action and the Mus- 
lim Brotherhood were founded. 

The Syrian National (Socialist) Party was inaugurated in 
Lebanon in 1932 by Anton Saadeh, who was accepted by his 
small group of followers as the ‘leader’ for life, and they were 
ready to accept his plans, ideas and instructions without ques- 
tion. By the summer of 1934 the party had no more than thirty 
members; then it started spreading both in Lebanon and Syria, 
so that it claims that in 1936 it had as Many as 3,000 armed men 
in the central parts of Mount Lebanon alone, and by 1938, ac- 
cording to party claims, 50,000 men could be mustered at the 
request of the ‘leader’, but the actual number of its followers is 
difficult to ascertain. However, the party had no legal existence 
under the mandate, but after 1943 it was granted a licence by 
the Lebanese Government. In 1949 it was suppressed and, 
strictly speaking, is still so, although during the past few years 
it has come out more to the open. The leader was executed in 
1949, and was succeeded by a president, not a ‘leader’. 

The party is based on four essential principles: (1) the his- 
toric reality of a Syrian nation, which has always inhabited the 
area of geographical Syria (but this area was later extended to 
include Iraq). Thus the party refuses to accept the existence of 
an Arab nation, but recognises Arab peoples, of which the 
Syrian nation is one, but so different from the rest that it stands 
on its own. (2) The party stresses the question of national loyalty 
to the point of dogma. As the leader often repeated, his party 
was not a political instrument to fight the French, but its mis- 
sion was the creation of a distinct all-consuming national life in 
the Syrians, which will, by its very nature, achieve liberation 
and independence. (3) The party takes society as the basis of 
its teachings, action and philosophy. Individualism has no room 
in its thinking, and individuals do not matter much. Of late this 
idea in particular has caused a great deal of restlessness among 
some of the followers, especially when the charm of the late An- 
ton Saadeh disappeared. (4) One of the strong principles to 
which the party has stuck doggedly is its secular character. Tt is 
non-religious, non-sectarian, non-confessional and refuses to 
entertain any such ideas. It believes in the complete separation 
of State and religion. 


The organisation of the party is hierarchical and centralised, 
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Legislative and executive powers were reserved for.the leader, 
and his word descended through official channels to the fol- 
lowers. Generally this authority has now passed to his successor, 
the President, but there is a feeling among some members — so- 
called rebels — that this should not be the case now. In its 
hierarchical and centralised organisation, and in the division of 
the Fatherland into sections where each is supervised by an 
agent, the Syrian National Party closely resembles the Pha- 
langes, although they differ in principles, as the former considers 
Lebanon a part of the Syrian nation, while the latter thinks of 
Lebanon as a Fatherland which stands on its own and of the 
Lebanese as a nation. 

This party was the prototype of totalitarian parties which 
have made their appearance in the Arab world during the past 
quarter of a century. It may be interesting to examine the re- 
semblances it has to political movements in vogue in Europe 
thirty years or so ago. But more interesting, from the local angle, 
is the background thinking which had been in the air for some 
time. To a number of people, especially Christian thinkers, liv- 
ing about 1900, a nationalism based on Islam fer se could not be 
considered as sound. Arab nationalism, with the Arad historical 
background, could not, they thought, be divorced from Islam. 
Therefore something which did not have to depend on Islam 
was needed. It was some time before this idea caught the 
imagination of the late Anton Saadeh, who took ‘Aram and the 
Arameans' as his starting point for a fatherland and a nation, 
called by him Syria and the Syrians respectively. Again earlier 
thinkers had thought in terms of anti-Ottoman, Saadeh thought 
in terms of anti-French and anti-British vis-à-vis ‘Syria’. 

The other party which had a philosophy and a programme is 
the League of National Action. It came into being as the result 
of a conference held in Lebanon in 1933, which was attended by 
believers in Arabism. As expressed in the statement issued at the 
end of the conference, the League believed in sovereignty and 
independence of the Arabs and in complete Arab unity. The 
basis of this is that the Arabs are one nation, with one historical 
experience and one language. Arabism was a movement of re- 
naissance and liberation, which aims at the creation of one Arab 
national unified society. The League began work in Syria al- 
most immediately, and Damascus remained the centre of the 
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party, but it was not till 1936 that it organised itselfin Lebanon. 
By 1939 the Lebanese section of the League had undergone a 
little change. It came to accept something short of complete 
unity of the Arabs when it recognised Lebanon ‘as an Arab 
country with its own political entity, and not a part of another 
country’. It was hoped that this might help create a Lebanese 
loyalty which was not tinted by confessionalism. In the state- 
ment announcing this the League said, ‘It (the League) con- 
siders the Lebanese as brethren and citizens. . . . It does not 
recognize majority and minority groups . . . based on religion 
or confession. It views the Lebanese as one people . . . be they 
Muslims or Christians.’ 

With the outbreak of the Second World War the League, like 
other political parties, ceased to function, and remained dor- 
mant till 1944, when it resumed its activities. 

The third party in this group is the Muslim Brotherhood. 
Founded in Egypt in 1928, the Brotherhood gradually found its 
way into other Arab countries. In Syria it began in the early 
thirties, under a variety of names, in Aleppo and Damascus, 
but it was not till 1945 that it came to be known by its proper 
name. This group certainly has a philosophy of its own, derived, 
needless to say, from Islam. It is its firm belief that Islam con- 
tains all the elements necessary for progress and regeneration. 
It aims at reforming the individuals, the family and the Society 
on Muslim lines, which should secure for the followers freedom, 
discipline, order and power. It considers a struggle against im- 
perialism as a paramount religious duty. The ultimate aim of 
the Brotherhood is the unification of ‘Arabs and Muslims’. Of 
late this has come to be a call for the third force which should 
be the result of an economic and political union of the Muslims 
of the world. In their own words, ‘The call of the Muslim 
Brotherhood is not a narrow party call which ends with the 
boundaries of Syria and Lebanon, but a world-wide movement 
which spreads in Egypt, the Sudan, North Africa, Palestine, 
Transjordan, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, the Hijaz, Pakistan and 
Indonesia. . . . It is a world movement which represents a new 
resurrection among Arab and Muslim youths.’ 

It is noticeable that the four political ideological groups which 
appeared in Syria and Lebanon during the years immediately 
preceding the outbreak of the war differ greatly. Their main 
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difference is that of the premise from which they take their start. 
The Phalanges think in terms of Lebanon and a ‘reality’ so 
called. The Syrian National (Socialist) Party can conceive only 
of a ‘Syrian nation’ which has its own distinguishing character- 
istics. The League of National Action is a patron of the ‘Arab 
nation’; but the Muslim Brotherhood think in terms of an Is- 
lamic nation. The Phalanges are primarily Maronite Christians; 
the League is in principle a patron of national loyalty with no 
pronounced opinion on questions of religion; the Brotherhood 
is thoroughly within Islam, while the Syrian National Party is 
definitely non-confessional and pronouncedly laic and secular, 
leaving religion to the individual. It is interesting to note these 
differences because they spring from the very nature of this con- 
glomeration of human beings which exists in the area, with its 
variety of background and experiences, with its responses to 
challenges which had been battering at the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean for a long time. 

The Communist parties in Syria and Lebanon have been 
officially separate since 1928. In Lebanon the party is outlawed, 
but in Syria it was allowed to participate in the 1954 elections 
and it has one deputy in the Chamber. There is little need to en- 
large on the aims and principles of these parties. They certainly 
claim complete independence from outside pressure, but this 
claim is not accepted by the people. The strength of such parties 
could hardly be known, or even estimated. Their activity in 
both Syria and Lebanon, like all Communist activities in many 
other parts of the world, is out of all proportion to numerical 
strength. This is especially so in demonstrations and strikes. 
They are the supporters of the Friends of Peace, and they work 
in the cultural field. In the summer of 1954 a special conference 
of men of letters was held in Damascus; and party members 
publish in Lebanon an Arabic monthly under the title of 
National Culture. 


IV 
When hostilities broke out in 1939 it became clear that politi- 
cal parties would have to cease their activities. The Phalanges 
had been banned in 1937, the Communist Party was very quiet 
and other parties were fairly tactful both in Syria and Lebanon. 
In Syria the Kuilah, which had suffered greatly when the French 
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failed to ratify the treaty, withdrew into its shell. It is rather syr- 
prising that sometime in 1939-40 seven political parties and 
organisations issued a joint statement to the effect that they 
favoured a union of Syria, Lebanon, Palestine and Trans- 
jordan, and expressed their approval of Arab Federation in the 
future. The Najjadah, Syrian National Party and the League of 
National Action were the most prominent. But the proclamation 
was arranged with great secrecy. 

The fall of France in 1940 provided opportunities for action. 
First the German, and then the Italian, Commission came to 
Beirut, and later there was the Allies’ campaign, which brought 
in its van Catroux’s declaration of independence for Syria and 
Lebanon. People were prompted to action and there seemed to 
be an occasion, but it must be remembered that any connections 
established by Lebanese leaders with the Germans or the 
Italians were personal, and no parties approached them as 
such. When, however, it was intended to permit the resuscita- 
tion of constitutional life in Syria and Lebanon, parties re- 
turned to an active existence. In Syria the kutlah, which had 
waned, beganto reappear, with Shukri al-Quwwatli as its leader, 
and when the time came it secured a large majority in the 
Chamber, which carried Quwwatlitothepresidency. In Lebanon 
Bishara al-Khuri and Emile Edde returned to the field with 
their supporters, and the elections resulted in a Chamber with 
about a two-thirds majority in favour of Khuri and Sulh, a 
group which came to be referred to as the ‘nationalists’, while 
the Edde group were labelled pro-French. But the ‘nationalists’ 
were often spoken of as the pro-British group. So neither went 
unscathed. On the occasion of the elections other groups were 
outshone by the political grandees. 

An occasion soon presented itself for more active participa- 
tion in public life. During the November (1943) crisis the fol- 
lowing parties and groups were active in Lebanon: the National 
Congress, the National Committee, the Syrian National Social- 
ist Party, the Phalanges, the Najjadah, inter alia, while the Con- 
stitutional Bloc of Khuri was being crowned with honour. It is 
interesting to remember that the work of the parties during 
those days was not conducted on party lines, but on a national 
level — the occasion was one of tribulation, and the people rose 
to it. 
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prising that sometime in 1939-40 seven political parties and 
organisations issued a joint statement to the effect that they 
favoured a union of Syria, Lebanon, Palestine and Trans- 
jordan, and expressed their approval of Arab Federation in the 
future. The Najjadah, Syrian National Party and the League of 
NationalAction were the most prominent. But the proclamation 
was arranged with great secrecy. 

The fall of France in 1940 provided opportunities for action. 
First the German, and then the Italian, Commission came to 
Beirut, and later there was the Allies’ campaign, which brought 
in its van Catroux's declaration of independence for Syria and 
Lebanon. People were prompted to action and there seemed to 
be an occasion, butit must be remembered that any connections 
established by Lebanese leaders with the Germans or the 
Italians were personal, and no parties approached them as 
such. When, however, it was intended to permit the resuscita- 
tion of constitutional life in Syria and Lebanon, parties re- 
turned to an active existence. In Syria the kutlah, which had 
waned, beganto reappear, with Shukri al-Quwwatli as its leader, 
and when the time came it secured a large majority in the 
Chamber, which carried Quwwatlitothe presidency. In Lebanon 
Bishara al-Khuri and Emile Edde returned to the field with 
their supporters, and the elections resulted in a Chamber with 
about a two-thirds majority in favour of Khuri and Sulh, a 
group which came to be referred to as the ‘nationalists’, while 
the Edde group were labelled pro-French. But the ‘nationalists’ 
were often spoken of as the pro-British group. So neither went 
unscathed. On the occasion of the elections other groups were 
outshone by the political grandees. 

An occasion soon presented itself for more active participa- 
tion in public life. During the November (1943) crisis the fol- 
lowing parties and groups were active in Lebanon: the National 
Congress, the National Committee, the Syrian National Social- 
ist Party, the Phalanges, the Najjadah, inter alia, while the Con- 
stitutional Bloc of Khuri was being crowned with honour. It is 
interesting to remember that the work of the parties during 
those days was not conducted on party lines, but on a national 
level — the occasion was one of tribulation, and the people rose 
to it. 
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Between 1943 and 1956 — the date of writing this book — 
political life in Syria and Lebanon saw the birth of a number of 
new parties, as well as the re-emergence of others. It is worth 
bearing in mind, however, that the achievement of indepen- 
dence gave some groups so much satisfaction that they, for all 
practical purposes, withdrew, except nominally, from public 
life. The new parties, which grew out of the struggle for inde- 
pendence or gained momentum through it, in many cases be- 
gan thinking, especially in Syria, in terms of federation and the 
unity of the Arab world. This was in keeping with earlier as- 
pirations of the Arabs, and more or less in line with projects 
which were officially presented by King Abdullah and Nuri 
Said of Iraq. Yet some parties, although believing in Arab 
unity, objected to such Projects on the ground that both Jor- 
dan and Iraq were tied to Britain by treaties, and that Syria 
would lose by union with either. Other groups were such staunch 
supporters of the republican regime of Syria, such as al-Kutlah 
before 1949 and the Arab Liberation Movement of 1952, that 
they objected to any union with a monarchy. In Lebanon most 
of the more recent political groupings were too insignificant to 
warrant any discussion, and they did spring out of a desire to 
keep Lebanon independent, although accepting for her an Arab 
facade. 

In 1940 there appeared in Syria the Co-operative Socialist 
Party. It called for moderate socialism which was to bridge class 
distinctions, provided this was done within the teachings of 
Islam. It aimed at union between the Arabs and the Muslims 
along federal lines. The party was ‘fiuhrer-type’ in its organisa- 
tion, and the leader demanded implicit obedience from all his 
followers. Another party which began its life in 1940, although 
it did not appear publicly till 1943, is the Arab Renaissance 
(Ba'th) Party. Politically the party agrees with most Pan-Arab 
groups and organisations, but emphasises certain concepts and 
methods. It conceives of itself as a movement of renovation for 
the Arab nation, and believes in revolutionary methods — re- 
volutionary as opposed to evolutionary and gradual. Under- 
lying all this is a firm belief in the unity of the Arab nation and 
the Arab Fatherland. Late in the forties another Arab party was 
established in Syria, called the Arab Socialist Party. Its belief 
in the Arab nation and the Arab Fatherland was akin to that 
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of the Renaissance Party. Both believed in Socialism, with the 
scales tipped more in its favour by the Arab Socialist Party. Late 
in 1952 both parties tried a ‘putsch against Shishakli, and the 
leaders had to flee the country. Eaily in 1954 the two parties 
found it both expedient and beneficial for Syria to be fused to- 
gether, and thus one party resulted, known as the Arab Socialist 
Renaissance Party, the leadership of which belongs to Akram 
Hawrani, Michel ‘Aflak and Salah ad-Din al.Bitar. 

The failure of the Quwwatli regime in Syria led to the re- 
emergence of the old-timers in the field of politics, and the Na- 
tional Party and the People's Party were established in 1947 and 
1948 respectively. Essentially both parties conceive the Arabs as 
one nation which will eventually unite. Both parties believe in 
the republican regime of Syria and are intent on achieving 
social justice for the Syrian people. Again, they are supporters 
of the Arab League, and are ready to be on friendly terms with 
foreign Powers, provided they do not infringe on the Sovereignty 
of Syria. During the past few years, however, the People’s Party 
has openly adopted a policy of union with Iraq, while the 
Nationalists were a little hesitant about it in the beginning. It 
has been observed that because the People’s Party are land- 
owners in the Aleppo and Jazirah areas, they were interested in 
effecting union with Iraq, which, if true, shows the realism of 
such a party. 

In 1944, just as Lebanon was emerging as an independent 
state, but with a great deal of work before her, some of the youn- 
ger leaders, fearing that old-timers and old political groupings 
could not face the responsibilities of the new situation, decided 
to form a new party. Thus appeared the Party of National Ap- 
peal, which felt that its primary duty was ‘to found a political 
doctrine, a party leadership and a national philosophy . . . ina 
country whose past knew various disappointing political ex- 
periences and which is at present undergoing social, political 
and economic upheavals’. The ‘Appealers’ are believers in Arab- 
ism and in the Arab nature of Lebanon. However, they are con- 
vinced that there should be an independent and Sovereign poli- 
tical entity called Lebanon within the present boundaries, 
where people are citizens enjoying equal rights and obligations, 
irrespective of their religions or confessions. The National 
Appeal is not a military or para-military organisation, but a 
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political, social and intellectual movement. The membership of 
this party is still small because it moves cautiously and wisely, 
so that during the ten years of its life it has acquired no more 
than 2,000 members. 

The youngest of the Lebanese political parties is the Progres- 
sive Socialist Party, founded about 1947 by Kamal Jumblat. 
This party believes in moderate Socialism which will see to plan- 
ning for the utilisation of the country’s natural resources, medi- 
cal and social insurance, etc. In the field of national ideology it 
believes in democracy. Its Socialism is of the Asian pattern. Ac- 
cording to some of its authorised spokesmen it identifies itself 
with Arab nationalism. Politically, the P.S.P. links itself with 
the ‘third force’, certainly not with the Islamic Bloc. 

Syria produced in 1952, when Shishakli was in power, the 
Arab Liberation Movement, which has been discussed in con- 
nection with his regime, so no more than a reference need be 
made to it here. One thing should be added — namely, that al- 
though the Ministry of Interior abolished it in March 1954, and 
sued it as causing disorders, the court refused the charge (12 
January 1955) and repealed the order of the Ministry. This 
meant that the movement could legally continue its work. The 
Damascene leaders insist on keeping it under the leadership of 
Shishakli. 


V 


The present-day party situation in Syria and Lebanon points 
to no fewer than fifteen parties, groupings and organisations 
which show some activity, differing greatly in scope and nature. 
In Lebanon the Appeal, the League, the Syrian National, the 
Progressive Socialist, the Phalanges, the Najjadah, the Com- 
munist, the National and the Constitutional are still in the field. 
The last two came to the fore late in 1954 and early in 1955, 
when the former suffered a split, while the latter underwent a 
period of renaissance and reorganisation. It bought a Beirut 
daily to be its organ. So far it is not clear whether Khuri will re- 
emerge as its leader, or whether he will remain as merely its 
guardian angel. It may be mentioned that the Syrian National 
and the Communist Parties are, strictly speaking, outlawed in 
Lebanon. 

Apart from the Constitutional Party, only a few Lebanese 
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parties have organs that speak for them. The Phalanges publish 
l Action (an Arabic and a French version), the Syrian National 
has two Arabic dailies which are more than just sympathisers. 
The Progressive Socialists publish the weekly al-Anba‘, while the 
remaining parties have fellow travellers among the forty dailies 
which are published in Beirut. 

Syria counts among its active parties and groups the Syrian 
National, the Arab Renaissance Socialist, the Nationalists, the 
People’s,- the Muslim Brotherhood, the Communists and the 
Arab Liberation. Early in 1955 Khalid al-Azm brought to- 
gether about forty members of the Chamber into a body which 
called itself the Democratic Bloc. Its future is tied to the present 
Chamber, for it is doubtful whether the bloc would ever outlive 
it. Another bloc, calling itself the Constitutional, appeared in 
June 1955. With the exception of the Syrian National and the 
Arab Liberation, every other party owns a daily. 

How far are the political organisations discussed above quali- 
fied to be regarded as ‘political parties’ in the sense in which 
such a term is used in countries which have known organised 
political life for a longer time? When answering such a question 
it is vital to keep in mind that the prevalent illiteracy is an im- 
portant factor in the political development of the country. Not 
only that, but the fact that so many people who live on the land 
depend greatly on large land-owners in Syria and Lebanon 
makes it impossible for them to be independent in their political 
views. Means of communication and transport do not facilitate 
the spread of political ideas. Hence when a ‘group’ wins in an 
election it does not always mean that the voters were believers 
in, or adherents of, that party. In many cases voters return the 
big bosses who own land, control industries or are tribal chiefs, 
where semi-nomadism is still prevalent. In these cases the politi- 
cal ‘magnates’, among themselves, agree to certain principles, 
prompted in many cases by vested interests, and form a group, 
which styles itself a party. This sort of party is not pyramidical, 
in the sense that it does not have a vast number of followers who 
know exactly what the party stands for and who participate in 
the various local committees and are represented on the central 
body. Even when one hears of a ‘conference’ held by such par- 
ties, one should not think in terms of representation according 
to strength of followers or areas. It is in most cases a meeting of 
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the top people who have been there for many years, and who 
occasionally co-opt others of their own standing, interests and 
understanding to collaborate with them. 

Only among the literate groups does one find something ap- 
proaching real party systems. Such people, small in number 
compared with the larger groups ofilliterates, have, more or less, 
in the past few years, been joining the more ideological parties. 
The number of followers is still small, but because there is more 
organisation, and because more participation is allowed to the 
base of the pyramid, there is, generally speaking, a steady in- 
crease in membership. However, even in these cases two points 
are worth keeping in mind. On the one hand, some parties, of 
the 'führer-type', admit the final authority of the leader, which 
makes their progress depend greatly on his personality. It is 
noticeable, for example, that the Syrian National (Socialist) 
Party has not succeeded in winning many members since the 
death of the founder-leader. Some party members feel that 
Saadeh’s disappearance is a direct cause of this. Secondly, some 
ideological parties, such as the Phalanges, because of their 
limited political horizon, have almost captured all possible fol- 
lowers, and are unlikely to win others outside the Maronite 
population of Lebanon. 

A third category of political groups, like the Muslim Brother- 
hood, are not a party, and do not claim that status. They con- 
sider their organisation as a ‘movement’ based on Islam and 
aim at Muslim unity. Naturally the followers are all adherents 
of the Muslim creed, and this has not been viewed with un- 
equanimity by the non-Muslim population of Syria and 
Lebanon. They fear that if this leads to the creation of a Mus- 
lim State they may suffer greatly. It must be remembered that 
the growth of the Muslim Brotherhood has stiffened the resis- 
tance of a number of Christians to Lebanese unity with Syria. 
Along this line one may argue that the limited scope of the 
Syrian National (Socialists) has alienated the feelings of the 
Pan-Arabists altogether. 

In so far as there is a growing consciousness towards, and a cry 
for social justice among reformers and writers of the younger 
generation, it is likely that Socialists stand a chance of winning 
additional followers. Parties which combine Socialism with 
Arab nationalism and secularism are more likely to spread 
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among the more enlightened groups of people in urban and 
semi-urban areas. Such ideas are not viewed with equanimity 
by the traditional parties, the Muslim Brotherhood and allied 
organisations. These object to their Arab limitations and secu- 
larism, but they do not repudiate the moderate Socialism for 
which they call. For, to the Muslim Brotherhood, Islam pro- 
vides for social justice in the fullest sense of the word. 

With all these points in mind, one sees how complicated poli- 
tical trends in Syria and Lebanon can be, and how difficult it 
must be to form a government which would agree on policies, 
when the Chamber is composed of no fewer than six political 
groups so different in outlook, as is the present (1954 elected) 
Syrian Chamber. No wonder also that the country is torn asun- 
der when a ministerial crisis occurs. It is not always the best and 
wisest counsels that prevail. The spirit of compromise may as- 
sert itself, but a compromise which does not solve problems; it 
rather delays the issue. Delayed issues become more acute and 
do much to disrupt political life. This results in disgust, and may 
lead more eminent people to quit political life altogether. An- 
other possibility is the appearance of more dictators. 


VI 

An examination ofthe composition of the Lebanese and Syrian 
Chambers during the past few years is certainly revealing in so 
far as political forces are concerned. Beginning with the last 
Lebanese Chamber under the mandate (1937-39) one finds 
that its membership of sixty-three deputies was arbitrarily di- 
vided between the Constitutional (Khuri) and the National 
(Edde) Blocs, as twenty-six to thirty-seven respectively. So the 
election was a fake, because even the persons had been agreed 
upon previously. There were a few members who would act in- 
dependently, but their influence was limited. In 1943 the first 
election with the spirit of independence in view was conducted. 
In Mount Lebanon eleven of the successful candidates were 
members of the National Bloc, and of the remaining forty-four 
the majority were styled as anti-French, which may be inter- 
preted as followers, sympathisers and supporters of the Consti- 
tutional Bloc. When the Sulh Government presented the consti- 
tutional changes in November 1943 only four members, includ- 
ing Edde, withdrew from the Chamber in protest. When in 
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Bshamun, the Lebanese legal Government was visited on 19 
November 1943 by only twenty-nine deputies, to whom should 
be added seven others who were either imprisoned at Rashaya 
or else administering the country. It should not be assumed, 
however, that only thirty-six deputies supported the bid for in- 
dependence, for many could certainly not be informed in time 
to proceed to Bshamun, or else were not permitted to do so. On 
the other hand, rallying round the Khuri-Sulh axis, then in 
support of independence, did not necessarily mean political 
allegiance to the Constitutional Bloc. Such an assumption 
would be erroneous. 

The Puppet Chamber of 1947 does not merit much discus- 
sion. Most observers are ready to admit the existence in it of 
traffic in influence, bribery and corruption. It is little wonder 
therefore that this Chamber acquiesced fully in the wishes of 
the higher authorities. Later some deputies, such as Chamoun 
and the late Karameh, rebelled against this state of affairs, but 
generally speaking deputies were loyal to Khuri and his views, 
but again there was no unanimous loyalty to the Constitutional 
Bloc as such. 

The 1951 elections showed, for the first time, the influence of 
political parties. The new Chamber included two Progressive 
Socialists, one Phalanges, and one Syrian National. They joined 
the opposition, which was composed of a few independent de- 
puties. When the crisis of 1952 reached its climax on 18 Septem- 
ber, fifty-two out of the seventy-seven deputies stood by Khuri. 
They were loyal to him personally, but again not to the Con- 
stitutional Bloc as a political organisation. Within a very short 
time many of them transferred their loyalty very readily. 

In 1953 political platforms were more conspicuous than on 
previous occasions. The number of members returned was not, 
however, commensurate with the numerical strength or efforts 
of the parties. One reason for this is that some people are elected 
by inertia and tradition, because of their recognised leadership 
and influence. Others depend on local family feuds, which in- 
terfere a great deal in elections. Again on confessional grounds 
the choice is often restricted. With all that, the forty-four de- 
puties returned in 1953 (and still there) include one Phalanges, 


one Syrian National, one Progressive Socialist (with one fellow : 


traveller), three die-hard Nationals, with a few sympathisers 
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and a very small number of loyal supporters of the Constitu- 
tionals. The rest are independent. Thus party ideology is not so 
far the dominant character of political life in the Lebanese 
Chamber. 

Another angle from which the Lebanese Chambers could be 
examined is the occupations of the members. Landowners — 
always the largest single group — have ranged between 42 per 
cent and 47 per cent. The second largest group was that of the 
lawyers (between 28 per cent and 38 per cent). The remainder 
were composed of professional and businessmen — doctors, en- 
gineers, journalists, bankers and merchants. On two occasions 
there were retired government officials, and only in one case 
was a man of letters elected. It is obvious that only rich people 
could afford the heavy expenses of elections, especially as there 
was no real party organisation which saw to these matters. 

As has been mentioned earlier, the 1937, 1943 and 1947 elec- 
tions were conducted on the ground of the large constituency; 
in 1951 at least two electoral wards had been subdivided, while 
by the elections of 1953 the uninominal constituency was the 
principle followed. This led to a change in the balance in favour 
of lawyers, but the percentage of landowners did not change. 
What changed in this category was the persons themselves. 

In Syria the four elections of 1943, 1947, 1949 and 1953 show 
similar tendencies. The 1943 elections resulted in almost com- 
plete victory for the kutlah, with Quwwatli as leader. The en- 
thusiasm for the fighters of independence had not abated by 
1947, and the kutlah, the People’s and the Republican Bloc were 
returned with almost equal numbers to the Chamber elected 
that year. In 1949, when Hinnawi administered elections for a 
constituent assembly, the Nationalists decided to boycott them. 
The People’s Party was predominant, but there were Arab 
Socialists and one Renaissance deputy (the two parties had not 
yet been fused). In 1953 Shishakli conducted elections which re- 
sulted in his own supporters — the Arab Liberation Movement — 
winning about 87 per cent of the total membership in the 
Chamber. However, this Chamber lasted for only a few months, 
and the summer of 1954 saw free elections in Syria for the first 
time in many years. The present Chamber has seventy-eight 
party and sixty-four independent members. 

Syrian and Lebanese Chambers, especially lately, present a 
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very interesting phenomenon for the student of politics, because 
of the large number of independent members. Does this mean 
that party politics are not attractive? Or does it imply lack of 
confidence in parties? Both may be effective factors, but there 
is something else in this ‘independent attitude’ in a chamber. It 
makes it easier for people to change sides; for, as independents, 
they are not committed to a policy, a programme or a ticket. 
Chances for Cabinet posts come more often in the way of inde- 
pendent members. Often the Prime Minister himself is an inde- 
pendent deputy. 

In view of what has been said, what are the trends in poli- 
tical life in Syria and Lebanon? What are the bases of such 
policies? 

Whether in power or in opposition, leaders in Syria and 
Lebanon are agreed to safeguard the independence and 
sovereignty of their countries, and here they have the support of 
the people at large. There may be a few people who do not 
value the ‘independence’, but their numbers are so small as to 
be negligible. Another thing which has come to be established 
in Syria and Lebanon is the attachment to democratic institu- 
tions, with a republican regime. Monarchy has not received a 
welcome since the disruption of Faisal’s rule in Syria, although 
during the mandate some High Commissioner or high govern- 
ment official flirted with the idea of creating a dynasty in Syria 
and/or in Lebanon. Now some Syrians are ready to accept 
monarchy if this proves to be necessary to bring about a union 
with Iraq, Jordan or with both. 

Internal policy aims, officially, at improving the economic 
conditions of both countries through industrialisation, the ex- 
pansion of land under cultivation, utilisation of water for irri- 
gation and power, experimenting with new plants and helping 
out the farmers technically. Syria has, at least on paper, plans 
for the redistribution of land, while Lebanon has not officially 
patronised such projects. So far as commerce is concerned, Syria 
follows a protective tariff, while Lebanon supports some sort of 
free-trade policy. Yet of late Lebanon has been adopting a 
policy of industrial protection. Again there is an official attempt 
on behalf of both governments to introduce social and health 
insurance, to reform prisons, to organise the affairs of labour and 
to facilitate opportunities for education for the people at large. 
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It is true the pace is not a very quick one, but the intention and 
the will are there. 

The discussion of foreign policy is not so easy. Let us explain 
the Arab aspect of this policy first. Both countries are out for full 
co-operation with the Arab states within the Pact of the Arab 
League. They have had, in concert with sister states, unified 
policiestowards the Palestine question and the Arab Security Pact, 
to give only two examples. But there is one essential difference 
between Syria and Lebanon, for while the former has more or 
less sided with the Egypt-Saudi Arabia bloc within the League, 
the latter kept out of these groupings. Lebanon could therefore 
play, and has done so, the part of peace-maker between the two 
camps if need be. Again there were times when even responsible 
people in Syria were ready for union with Iraq or Jordan, or 
both. Lebanon, officially, does not contemplate any union of 
any sort. Her ‘independence’ has become a faith, and it has 
been guaranteed by the Arab states, and the Arab League Pact 
is very clear on this issue. 

While the Egyptian Government carried on its negotiations 
with Britain, Syria and Lebanon, jointly with the other Arab 
states, manifested complete solidarity in support of Egypt. It 
became an unwritten law that until Egypt secured her rights 
and agreed with Britain on the question of evacuation, Syria and 
Lebanon would enter into no negotiations with the West. When 
agreement was reached in 1954 it was felt that Syria and 
Lebanon, along with others, had freedom of action. 

In 1950 the Arab states within the League entered, among 
themselves, into a regional pact which provided for collective 
defence and economic co-operation. Syria and Lebanon sub- 
scribed to it. The Arab states are to settle their disputes amic- 
ably; to succour one another in the event of one of them being 
exposed to armed aggression; to unify their plans in the military 
field; and to effect the closest possible economic co-operation. 
The Arab Security Pact provided for a Defence Council, com- 
posed of Ministers of Defence and Foreign Affairs, to which a 
permanent Military Committee formed of representatives of 
chiefs of staff is responsible. An intermediary Advisory Military 
Commission, on which the Chiefs of Staff themselves sat, is to 
scrutinise and co-ordinate the plans and advise the Council. The 
Pact is to last for ten years. It must be said that the only things 
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so far accomplished are the signing of the document and rati- 
fication by some states. 

Aware ofthe inadequacy, if not the futility ofthe Pact as such, 
Qudsi, when Prime Minister of Syria, submitted to the Arab 
League in January 1951 a plan for union among the Arab states. 
The Arab League was asked to adopt the principle, choose unity 
federation or confederation, and the states would then proceed 
to unify military commands and their foreign policies. The chief 
characteristic of the Qudsi plan was that it demanded unani- 
mous acceptance by the Arab states; instead it ended with the 
delegates taking notice of it and referring the issue to their 
governments for discussion. This amounted to burial. Lebanon 
certainly found relief in the attitude of the other states, but in 
any case she was not ready for any form of union. 

When in January 1954 Jamali, Prime Minister of Iraq, pre- 
sented to the Arab League a plan for unity which allowed any 
two or more states to unite if they so desired, he met with op- 
position from Syria. For then, and for some time before and 
after, Syria became jealous of her independence, even in so far 
as union with Iraq was concerned. 

In November 1951 an offer was made to Egypt by Britain, 
the United States, France and Turkey for the formation of the 
Middle East Defence Pact. Egypt rejected it. Although other 
Arab states were not invited to join the pact, they were kept in- 
formed by the four Powers. Syria and Lebanon, in support of 
Egypt, advised against the implementation of this scheme. A 
similar offer was made by Mr. Dulles when he visited the Middle 
East in May 1953. Again Syria and Lebanon rejected the offer. 
Lebanon felt the time was not opportune, while Syria was fol- 
lowing a policy of isolation — rejecting assistance of any kind. 
The conclusion of the Turkish-Pakistani Pact early in 1954 
brought home the fact that the West was earnestly going about 
organising the defence of the Middle East. At that time the 
Lebanese Government banned demonstrations which were to be 
arranged in protest against the alleged intention of Iraq to join 
the Pact. It was argued by many observers that Lebanon was 
not prompted only by friendly relations with Iraq. 





Chapter 9 


Economic Life 





I 
NDER FRENCH mandate, due to the disturbed political 
i | situation, little development in the economic life of Syria 
and Lebanon was achieved. The political uprisings, es- 

pecially in Syria, limited the flow of foreign capital. Even 
French capital did not come into the Levant states in any ap- 
preciable amount. When in 1936 treaties were being negotiated 
between France and the two states, some French politicians ex- 
pressed the view that France should have enforced law and 
order, and allowed more French capital into the area, rather 
than permit the situation to deteriorate and then pull out of 
Syria. Shortly after the establishment of the French mandate an 
expert on land-farming and agricultural problems said that as 
long as there were large land-holdings — whether properly 
owned and registered, or State owned but exploited by influen- 
tial people who treated the land as if it were their own — Syria 
would remain poor in its production. The reason was that those 
owners depended for the utilisation of the land on tenants, who 
received only shares of the produce. They, being there only tem- 
porarily, and their tenancy dependent on the whims of the land- 
owner, were not likely to interest themselves in any improve- 
ment, be it the planting of trees or the digging of wells or canals. 
Almost a quarter of a century later, and after thirty years of 
French rule, Sir Alexander Gibb, reporting in 1946-7 on the 
economic situation in Syria, remarked that ‘no large-scale im- 
provement of farming practice can be expected unless the posi- 
tion of the tenant is improved. Owing to the fact that the tenant 
lacks security of tenure and does not benefit to the full from any 
improvements he makes, there is little incentive for him either 
to improve his knowledge, or to add to the value of the land.’ 

It must be mentioned, however, that the French administra- 
tion did three things which were of value to agricultural de- 
velopment in Syria and Lebanon. In the first place, a cadastral 
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survey was carried out — a step necessary for any future work. 
Secondly, it was due to French administration that the Bedouins 
of the Syrian Desert were brought under control. This resulted 
in the spreading of a feeling of security among the inhabitants 
of the interior, and thus they extended land utilisation to the 
east, enlarging the areas under cultivation. Thirdly, the ad- 
ministration allowed people to own land, at low cost, in the 
neglected Jazirah area. This eventually proved a great blessing 
to the owners and the country, especially when cotton became 
an important boom crop. 

During the Second World War not only Syria and Lebanon, 
but the whole Middle East, underwent some very useful ex- 
periences which were far-reaching so far as their economy is 
concerned. When France fell in 1940 and Italy entered the war, 
the Mediterranean was closed. The problem of shipping became 
very acute, for there was first the much longer route around 
Africa and secondly the need of much shipping space for war 
needs. Three things were introduced. Imports were cut to a 
minimum (5:25 to 1*5 million tons to the Middle East), which 
meant that few luxury goods were available. Land utilisation 
was improved, so that 30,000 acres were brought under irriga- 
tion in Syria and Lebanon. Included in this item was the use 
of better machinery imported into the area, and a better choice 
of seeds. Again expert study of the economic potentialities of 
the countries concerned would prove of great advantage for the 
future development of the whole area. In addition, local in- 
dustries, simple though they were, were given all possible en- 
couragement to enable them to provide to the utmost of their 
capacity the needs of the people, and thus further economise 
shipping space. 

These things were made possible through the Middle East 
Supply Centre, which was created during the war by the British 
Government to deal with the non-military problems of the area. 
It is worth remembering also that the British forces spent £325 
million in the Middle East in 1943-4. This fluid capital did not 
all go into industry, but curtailed exports served as a protective 
tariff, and acted as a stimulant for industry. 

Since the war Syria and Lebanon have become independent 
and have been planning their own economic development. 
More experts have been invited to report on increasing pro- 
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ductivity, expanding cultivation, utilising water-power and 
intensifying industrial enterprise. In Lebanon this has been done 
by the Government in collaboration with ‘Point Four’ and 
French experts, whose services were especially valuable in the 
field of agriculture. Syria, while refusing Point Four, has invited 
a number of experts in their personal capacity. As a result of all 
these, both countries now have a number of projects which will 
eventually improve the economic productivity. These projects 
will be discussed later in this chapter; here it is enough to say a 
little about the Syrian Government land reforms. 

When in 1951 the Government began to reorganise land- 
holdings, land under cultivation in Syria was held as 
follows: 


29 per cent large-holdings, over 100 hectares in size. 

33 per cent holdings between 10 and roo hectares. 

15 per cent holdings of less than 10 hectares. 

23 per cent Government-owned land, but directly or 
indirectly occupied by tenants. 


The Government decreed (1952) that occupation of Govern- 
ment-owned land gave title to it, provided no one person had 
more than 200 hectares; anything in excess should revert to the 
Government without compensation. Later another decree made 
it possible for Syrian citizens to register for a maximum of fifty 
hectares in land, preference being given to people in densely 
populated areas, to enable them to move to rich land with sparse 
population. A little over 1-5 million hectares in the rich Jazirah 
land were being parcelled out to co-operatives each of twenty 
to fifty families, each family receiving one or two hectares, of 
which actually about 100,000 hectares were already distributed 
by the early months of 1953. 

Not only that, but the Agricultural Bank provided low- 
interest loans for the purchase of equipment, seeds and plants. 
In 1950-52 over £58.23 million was: given on loan, of which 
86-5 per cent has been repaid, the number of borrowers being 
56,000. In 1952 the Bank extended loans to co-operativesas well. 
Lebanon has followed suit, and an Agricultural, Industrial, and 
Real Estate Credit Bank with a capital of ZL.5 million came 
into existence late in 1954. Besides, both governments, but es- 
pecially the Syrian, spare no effort in guiding farmers in their 
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work in order to increase the efficiency of the workers and the 
productivity of the land. 


II 
Potential cultivable land in Syria is about one-third of her 
total area, while Lebanon has about 40 per cent ofher total area 
as potentially cultivable. In 1953. the distribution of land in 
Syria was as follows (in 1,000 hectares; hectare = 2:4 acres): 








Cultivable lands Uncultivable lands 
Irrigated E - 509 Forests . . . 420 
Under rainfall s + 3,160 Pastures . z = 6,337 
Uncultivated r + 3,087 Other lands ‘ © 45762 

Total . 6,756 Total . * 11,519 


(Total area 18,275) 


In Lebanon the situation in 1953 was as follows: 


Cultivable lands Uncultivable lands 
Irrigated E s 48 Forests 5 5 + 125 
Under rainfall s + dyo Pastures . š - 62 
Uncultivated š + 298 Other lands . : s 217 

Total . - 516 Total . * 404 


(Total area 920) 


The area of irrigated lands in Syria increased from 214,000 
hectares in 1938 to 300,000 in 1945 and it became 509,000 in 
1953 — a considerable increase for a country which suffered poli- 
tical instability for a number of years. As an example of how this 
was brought about, the case of Salamiyah, east of Hims, may be 
cited. In the late twenties the area was cultivated under rainfall, 
but by 1949 it produced: cash crops: seed onions and cotton. 
Three years later, in 1951, the area had been extended still 
further, vines and vegetables, cotton and young fruit trees re- 
placing strip farming. In order to achieve this the Government 
repaired old Roman canals, undertook swamp drainage, and 
encouraged, by granting loans, the installation of 500 motor 
pumps in the twenty villages dotting the area. (By 1953 Syria 
had 7,500 motor-pumps.) 

Irrigation projects in Syria are afoot, and since 1942 surveys, 
studies and actual execution in a number of cases have been 
carried out. When all plans are realised Syria is likely to bring 
an additional 250,000 hectares under irrigation, and this is re- 
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garded as a conservative estimate. Lebanon has also irrigation 
projects, although most of them depend on hydraulic plans for 
power generation. However, the realisation of the projects will 
bring an additional 43,000 hectares under irrigation. . 

Land utilisation in both Syria and Lebanon is almost identi- 
cal, in the sense that the same kind of products exist in both 
countries. The differences are essentially the following: 

1. In Lebanon more land in proportion to the whole area is 
high enough and moist enough to allow for the growth of 
deciduous fruits, of which apples are the most important, but 
cherries are also very valuable. 

2. Forested areas in Lebanon are larger in proportion to the 
total area than those of Syria. j 

3. Syria has wide areas suited for the production of cotton. 

The principal agricultural products in Syria are wheat, 
cereals, cotton and rice. Other crops include tobacco, fruits and 
vegetables. Wheat ranks first not only so far as local needs are 
concerned, but also as a commodity for export. Altogether no 
less than 1,300,000 hectares of land are devoted to wheat culti- 
vation. Produce is not uniform, as climatic conditions, parti- 
cularly heavy rainfall or drought, affect it greatly. During the 
years 1952-4 the average annual harvest was a little over 
900,000 tons. In 1953 200,000 tons were available for export, 
and in 1954 320,000 tons were available for the same purpose. 
However, the shortage of rain in the winter of 1954-5 imposed a 
certain amount of precaution which forced the Government to 
forbid the export of wheat, at least temporarily. Other cereals 
on which Syria depends include barley, maize, corn, rice, etc., 
the total annual harvest of which is about 800,000-900,000 tons. 

In recent years Syria has discovered the value of cotton- 
growing. Before the Second World War the country imported 
cotton, while now it exports large quantities. In 1945 18,000 
hectares were under cotton, with a harvest of 4,300 tons, while in 

1951 as many as 217,000 hectares were utilised for cotton-grow- 
ing, yielding a harvest of 62,900 tons. Since then the area under 
cultivation has decreased, but the yield has become greater. In 
1950, 25,000 tons were available for export. The Korean war 
brought a premium price for cotton. Weather and leaf-worm 
caused a decrease in the final crop for 1951. The Syrian Govern- 
ment has, however, taken the matter seriously, and every possible 
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assistance, technical and administrative, has been extended to the 
farmer, because cotton-growingin Syria isimportantnotonly from 
an agricultural point of view, but also because ofits impact on 
the growth of the spinning and weaving industry in the country. 

Fruit trees are of a great variety in Syria, and the total pro- 
duce is no less than 300,000 tons of fruits annually. 

While dealing with this subject, one must keep in mind the 
livestock wealth of Syria, which includes cattle, sheep, goats and 
animals of burden, horses, camels, mules and asses. Syria had 
about 6,300,000 livestock in 1953. 

Lebanon in 1954 produced the following: 


Area (hectares) Production (tons) 


Wheat . 3 à 67,000 56,000 
Barley . 5 D 11,000 15,000 
Corn . x g 7,000 13,000 
Sorghum Š š 5,100 6,000 


Lebanon is, so far as wheat and other cereals are concerned, 
an importing country; the quota established for her, according 
to the International Wheat Agreement, is 75,000 tons. Whether 
Lebanon buys her needs accordingly, or whether she imports 
her needs from Syria, depends on Syrian products and inter- 
national prices. 

The production of citrus fruits in 1953-4 was 88,000 tons, of 
which about 35,000 tons were exported. During the past few 
years Lebanese capital has been invested in the apple industry, 
so that Lebanon now has about 2:5 million apple trees spread 
over 400 villages, with an annual produce of about 25,000 tons. 
Apples are among the most important items of Lebanese exports. 

In Lebanon 50 per cent of the people depend directly on agri- 
culture, which produces 20 per cent of the national income. 
Cereals alone were responsible for 5:6 per cent of the total na- 
tional income. Fruits, including olives, grapes, citrus fruits, 
apples and bananas, give an average annual yield of 1 million 
tons. Income from livestock is estimated at about £L.30 
million. 

What is important for both Syria and Lebanon, as well as for 
other Arab countries, are the various irrigation projects which 
are being studied or even begun. They will certainly increase the 
area of land under irrigation, and thus intensify land produc- 
tivity. Besides, those projects are intended to produce power and 
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electricity in Lebanon, as well as the Euphrates project in Syria. 
In view of this, a brief discussion of the projects will not be out 
of place. 

The irrigation plans pure and simple are those of Yammuneh 
in the Biqa‘, Akkar Plain and Minie Gardens north of Tripoli 
and Batrun to the south of this town. Their cost has been esti- 
mated at £L.32 million (£3,200,000), and they will result in in- 
creasing the land under irrigation by 21,000 hectares. The Leb- 
anese project par excellence is the Litani Project, the estimates 
for the execution of which are about £L.305 million (over £30 
million). This consists in building three principal and five 
secondary dams on the Litani and the construction of about 1 30 
miles of canals, besides tunnels and other constructions. It will, 
when completed, bring about 26,000 hectares under irrigation 
and will, with other power plants, produce enough electricity 
to meet the needs of Lebanon. 

In the summer of 1955 the Lebanese Government concluded 
an agreement with the International Bank for Construction and 
Development for a loan of $27 million for the execution of the 
first part of the project. The actual planning of this section will 
be made by a French company, since both the American and 
British companies, whose terms were regarded by the Lebanese 
Government as more favourable, have withdrawn their tenders. 

The Syrian Government has irrigation projects along all 

rivers in Syria, which cover the Euphrates, the Khabur, the 
Orontes, Quwaiq, Sajur, Jaghjagh, Sin, al-Kabir and Yarmuk. 
The most important are those of al-Ghab (Orontes) and the 
Euphrates. The total cost is estimated at between £S8.300, and 
400 million (£30 to 40 million) to which should be added other 
projects of communications, etc. of no less than £8.200 million 
(£20 million). The Ghab project is already going on and the 
Syrian Government has just announced (July 1956) its inten- 
tion to embark on the Euphrates project (the Yusuf Pasha 
Dam) which will give the country 404,000 hectares of irrigated 
lands and electric power sufficient for all the northern parts of 
Syria. Cost is estimated at £8.150 millions. 


IH 
Mineral wealth in Syria and Lebanon is far from large. Build- 
ing stones are abundant, and earth for the manufacture of 
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cement is available in fairly large quantities. Salt is obtained to 
the extent of 20,000 tons annually, from four salt-marshes (near 
Aleppo, Damascus, Palmyra and Deir az-Zur) when they dry 
up during the summer months, as well as from salt-pans in 
Lebanon. Bitumen and asphalt seem to exist in limited areas 
near Latakia, Palmyra and on the western slopes of Mount 
Hermon. Mineral waters are to be found in numerous places in 
Syria. 

However, both countries lack mineral of direct industrial 
value, such as iron and coal. But little of the latter is to be found, 
except in the form of lignite, and very small quantities in North- 
ern and Central Lebanon. Iron is traceable in parts of the 
Lebanese mountain ranges and in the Nusairiyah Mountains, 
and its quality seems to be good, but it cannot be produced 
commercially, although of late earth containing iron has been 
exported from Lebanon to Germany. 

It is obvious from this brief survey that whatever industries 
may develop in Syria or Lebanon, they cannot be heavy indus- 
tries. It should be remembered also that until very recently 
trades and industries in both countries were conducted mainly 
in the houses. Even during the period between the two wars in- 
dustrial development was slow, although modern ‘factories’ be- 
gan to appear in the country. The Second World War forced 
Syria and Lebanon to meet the situation by producing many 
of their own needs, and the local industry rose to the occasion. 
This is especially important in view of the difficulties it had to 
face — lack of minerals and cheap fuel, the scarcity of trained 
personnel and the caution with which capitalists would invest 
in industry. Yet industry, especially in Syria, has continued to 
expand. Here the increase was in the field of textiles, farming, 
canning, glass, rubber shoes, light metals and chemical works. 
As from 1949, the Syrian Government has been helping indus- 
tries by imposing high tariffs (e.g. roo per cent on hosiery) and 
by advancing loans, especially for textiles, sugar refining, glass 
manufacturing and cement works. The loans were up to 50 per 
cent ofthe paid-up capital. Economic nationalism thus became 
the basis of Syrian industry, with the Syrianisation of capital, 
man-power and nationalisation of electrical and water-supply 
systems. This came to a climax in 1952, when Decree 1 51 was 
issued to complete the Syrianisation of all foreign business, a 
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measure which curtailed foreign capital investments. Another 
measure followed by the Government of Syria is to curtail im- 
ports, and thus allow a market for local products. 

The majority of industrial firms are private concerns. Indus- 
trial joint-stock companies, however, account for the greater 
part of industrial development since the war. They also account 
for over half of all the Syrian capital, which at the end of 1953 
reached £8.137:2 million (about £14 million), and about 40 
per cent of the companies, which totalled ninety. Between 1945 
and 1954 the following joint stock companies were established. 


Industrial Companies No. 

Textiles . * 5 REN 6 
Food processing (including sugar refining) 4 
Vegetable oil and soap : . 3 
Cement and building materials I 
Glass and porcelain I 
Electric power . | . . 12 
Mechanical metal manufacture 3 
Others . d 2 
Total . : : 3 « 37 


Between 1949 and 1953 eleven companies were established, 
ten of which received Government loans at 3 per cent. In addi- 
tion to the encouragements so far enumerated, the Syrian 
Government has, since 1952, allowed a number of exemptions 
in taxes and dues to industrial companies. In 1952-4, 473 
licences were issued either for new establishments or for the 
expansion of older ones, involving a capital of about £S.66 mil- 
lion (about £7 million). : ‘ 

The textile industries are the oldest and most important in 
Syria. Since the end of the Second World War such industries 
have become mechanised and modernised. About 65,000 work- 
men are engaged in ginning, spinning and weaving, producing 
about 26,000 tons ofsilk and cotton files and cloth. About63,000 
tons of cotton go through the ginning machinery each year. 
Woollens are made, but not in the same quantity, nor have they 
achieved equal standards. Syria satisfies the local needsin hosiery. 

In 1930 a cement factory was founded in Damascus, which 
produced in 1945 about 35,000 tons, but it now produces 
145,000 tons annually. In 1948 another factory was started in 
Aleppo, with 77,000 tons annual output. Sugar-refining and 
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allied industries employ no fewer than 1,000 workers, and pro- 
duce an annual total of about 22,000 tons of sugar. Glass is an- 
other new industry, but it produces enough to satisfy local needs. 

Lebanon is one of the most industrialised countries in the 
Middle East. About 60,000 persons are engaged in industry, of 
whom no less than half are factory workers, and no less than 
£L.150 million (£15 million) is invested in this field. Lebanese 
industry depended greatly on the Syrian market, which it lost 
in 1950, and has not completely recovered from that loss. In 
consequence, some industries had to curtail their production, 
while others moved to Syria. The biggest industries are clec- 
tricity, cement manufacturing, and cotton weaving and spin- 
ning, but the textile factories are smaller than those of Syria. 
Beirut factories produce biscuits, vegetable oils, preserves, choco- 
lates and soft drinks, while the manufacture of alcoholic drinks 
ranks as an important industry in Lebanon. Engineering firms, 
some of wide reputation in the Middle East, are operating from 
Beirut. A sugar refinery, stocking factory and a cotton-seed oil- 
plant are new establishments. The following table shows pro- 
ductions of selected industries in Lebanon: 


Industry Annual output (1953) 
Cotton cloth . 7 a Š 1,500 tons 
Woollen fabrics : 200,000 square metres 
Silk and rayon : 3 + 7,000,000 ,, 5 
Electricity s ; è - 163,000,000 kwh 
Cement . : Š i 3 314,000 tons 
Sugar. š : $ 3,100 tons 
Alcohol and alcoholic drinks 33,500 hectolitres 
Soap 5 . . 6,500 tons 


Lebanese industry is responsible for 18 per cent of the national 
income — a high proportion for the area — and about 10 per 
cent of the total population is directly or indirectly associated 
with industries. ` 

In 1953 the Industrial Institute was founded, and it is now 
undertaking studies for Lebanese industries and providing 
technical advice. It is also conducting a survey of the industrial 
potentialities of the country and preparing proposáls for the en- 
couragement of industry. In its laboratories material needed by 
industry is being analysed and standards for industrial products 
are being prepared by the Institute. Point Four experts are help- 
ing Lebanese personnel in their work at present. 
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In February 1954 a law was passed which provides for the 
exemption from income tax for a period of six years of newly 
formed companies, if such companies aim at the establishment 
and operation of new projects which will increase production 
and develop the economy of the country. Such companies must 
have a minimum capital of £L.1 million (£110,000) and must 
pay not less than £L.100,000 (£11,000) in annual wages to 
Lebanese employees. 


IV 


Since 1949 the foreign trade of Syria has been directed to- 
wards protecting local produce, both in agriculture and indus- 
try. The Government has taken every step to realise this, 
whether through curtailing imports or raising tariffs. Not only 
imports, but exports also, are subject to licensing requirements. 
As from 1952 the Minister of National Economy has been 
authorised to prohibit or control licensing for export in order to 
prevent a shortage in Syria, or to regulate sales in foreign 
markets. On the other hand, protection of local industry and 
equalising trade balance between Syria and any other country 
are regarded as reasons for limiting imports. The general in- 
terest of the country and any external reasons are valid for 
prohibiting both exports and imports. Cotton, raw wool, 
liquorice, lentils, apricots, pastes, onions, cotton-seed, hides, 
beans and sesame are among goods whose export could be pro- 
hibited at any time. In 1954 the tariff on a number of commo- 
dities (alcoholic drinks, some cosmetics, luxury goods, cotton 
yarn, glass products, etc.) went up from 5 to 35 per cent. Trade 
balance has been in favour of Syria since 1952. Syria has tried 
to restrict her foreign trade to the port of Latakia in an attempt 
to divorce it from Beirut. This has not been a complete success. 

Syria’s international account has been kept balanced. Trade 
agreements with Germany (1950), Czechoslovakia (1952) and 
Yugoslavia, Japan and Jordan (1953) have certainly helped 
this. Trade with Germany has developed greatly since the con- 
clusion of the agreement which allows her to import $20 million 
worth of Syrian cotton, hides and wheat. The agreement with 
Jordan permits a free exchange of agricultural and industrial 
products of local origin. : 

Two other factors helped Syria to balance her imports and 
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C. Major Imports by Commodity Groups 
(in £S.1,000) 
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exports. One is the income from oil, which is estimated at about 
£8.75 million annually, and also the expenditure of the Tap- 








` s z 1952 1953 
line and Iraq Petroleum Company during the construction : male ae A p SEE 7,127 
period. The other is the amount of dollars which come to the SN RE RUN xe oer. E m D NE se 
country for relief work among the Arab Palestinian refugees. Sugar and ESTER 2 TUE M NM EE. Bed ages 
The following tables show the extent of foreign trade in Syria. Sa aia products > > à one 5 i 

i the f and furniture . . . 5 3 

; SS Me Ip mualdk. .5 . 0. eje 25,908 

A. Foreign Trade with Principal Western Powers Wool, horse-hair and other animal hair. ^ . 15,796 ers 
; "m Cotton and cotton products M a + + 19,009 13; a 
(in £S. million) Clothing, linen and all kinds of ready-made articles enpr Bor 
1952 1953. Precious metals, pearls and precious stones . 2 Teele ‘Bea 
Country Imports Exports Imports Exports Iron, cast iron and steel. i r it 27,840 30,186 
West G. i 8 s e Boilers, machinery and parts — . . . n dn 17703 
Italy AE S s E Pa E Automobiles and other vehicles . : ! . Ped "is 

Em. m NS Others circ Rs (09 Loci oda 6: 
U.K. . P > - 9398 771 33:8 46:0 5 : FS" « E RI . 8,186 9,969 

France a ; * 295 491 58:5 58-0 Electric machinery and pa 
U.S.A. D | 454 15:9 376 208 Total . ; " + 313,340 — 307,050 
Total Imports . + 8193 307-0 D. Foreign Trade 
Total Exports . 4 3190 3750 


i . milli 
gag Surplus exports 
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B. Major Exports by Commodity Groups Near LPS " —27 
1951 . dl 304-1 n ; mm 
; ERE $. 3133 : 
(in £S. million) m NE 3756 T685 
Live animals ai . " . px m Lebanon has had the scope of her foreign UR tecta 
Milk, dairy products, eggs and honey .— . — . — si 10-0 the result of the economic rupture with Syria (13 Marc te . 
Alimentary vegetables, plants, straw and forage. 6-9 11:3 One important factwhich should bekept in mind is thatLe anon 
Flour (wet) dede OR a ae E^ "s re-exports large quantities of the commodities she imports. 
in da SE d : ES E^ A. Foreign Trade by Country (Imports) 
Peas and lentils 23 6-7 (£L. million) 
Cotton seed . : s 6:9 5:5 1952 1953 1954 
Milling products s 5 6:9 IO'I Bavpt " s i 23 3:0 51 
Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits 9:5 10:3 I gyp n s 3 . 177 151 170 
Silk and artificial silk textiles 16:5 18-8 ji des * : : 3 9 54 10°2 
Wool (raw) . : 5 : . 5 0147 21:5 Uere Taraba n » 43 8-6 6:6 
Cotton (raw) . .. . : i ; . 1943 134-7 Sy a D ae PT gry 1087 
Cotton fabrics and tissues . 6:5 2:9 pus : à . 338 32:8 38-9 
fey lee clothing 83 76 Rest of Europe . : d x ie p 
Cement (uncoloured) ro 2:0 TE. ; : i > 549 52:0 717 
apenas) S " : : à ) 184 a Others . š 1 . 588 49'0 372 
pud Total .  .  . 3470 3017 484°5 
Total . 9 A $ * * 3197 3756 i 
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B. Foreign Trade by Country (Exports) 
(£L. million) 

1952 1953 1954 
Egypt x x : š 71 59 8-8 
Iraq s š ; A 28 45 46 
Jordan - 2 > : 32 64 6-0 
Saudi Arabia . 4 . 73 10:9 1rg 
Syria s " s . 166 13:8 14:9 
France . 3 $ : 37 98 44 
Rest of Europe . : 4 72 81 191 
U.K. s à i š 4'2 53 42 
DRESS. x : $ š 68 3:6 6:3 
Others . : $ . 185 194 25:4 
Total . s 4c J74 877 105:6 


C. Principal Exports by Commodity 
(in £L. million) 


j 4 1952 1953 I 

Fruits, grains and vegetables 3 . 250 394 2 
Oils and fats . a * s 5 394 40 0:3 
Textiles . s: A * ` . 205 18:9 2:6 
Precious metals a 2 E : o8 0:7 ro 


D. Principal Imports by Commodity 


(in £L. million) 

I 
Live animals . . . s s bm m ps 
Vegetables 5 i : x a tT 775 14:2 
Mineral products . 3 s . 256 274 go 
Precious metals ‘ : E * 395 48:1 307 
Common metals and manufacture a Qty 25:8 52 
Machinery . : 5 . . 26-2 22:1 61 


E. Summary of Foreign Trade 
(in £L. million) 


Surplus of 
Year Imports Exports imports Transit 
1951 . 4 4 330°8 97:6 —233°2 1,136:8 
1952.  .  . 8470 774 —269:6 1,0386 
1953 . š à 361-7 87-7 —274:0 1,062-9 
1954... — 4845 1056 — 378-9 1,0340 


_ Trade produces about 25 per cent of Lebanon’s national 
income, constituting the largest single item. 
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v 

Syria and Lebanon have between them a little over 800 miles 
of railway lines, narrow and ordinary gauge. The Hijaz Rail- 
way runs from Damascus to Der‘a (86 miles) and thence into 
Jordan to Amman and M‘an. The Palestine branch from Der‘a 
is out of use. This railway was built from the contributions, pri- 
vate and official, of Muslims, Ottomans and others, early in 
the present century. It extended originally from Damascus to 
Medina in the Hijaz, hence the name. But parts of it in the 
Hijaz were destroyed in the First World War. Late in 1953 the 
governments of Syria, Jordan and Saudi Arabia concluded an 
agreement which aims at re-building the destroyed sections of 
this railway. This, when completed, will re-establish direct con- 
tacts between the Hijaz and the countries to the north. As the 
Saudi Arabian Government is planning to extend the Dam- 
mam (Persian Gulf) Riyadh railway to Jidda, it is obvious that 
the central parts of the Peninsula will thereby be linked with 
the outside world. 

*Damas-Hama et Prolongements’ consists of a narrow-gauge 
line between Damascus and Beirut via Rayaq (93 miles), and 
an ordinary gauge froni Rayaq to Aleppo and from Hims to Tri- 
poli (274 miles). This railway is French-owned, and the con- 
cession does not expire until 1997. But the Syrian Government 
has already bought its concession. It is most likely that the 
Lebanese Government will take similar steps. 

During the Second World War a broad-gauge railway line 
was built from Haifa in Palestine to Beirut and Tripoli. Now the 
southern section from Naqura (Lebanese frontiers) to Beirut 
(Jo miles) is out of commission, while the stretch from the 
Lebanese capital to Tripoli (65 miles) is in use. This line is now 
the property of the Lebanese Government. 

The Syrian Government own about 160 miles of railways in 
the north, which is the part of the Aleppo-Turkey-Musol line 
which runs inside Syrian territory. This stretch was partly built 
before 1914 by a German company as a section of the Berlin- 
Baghdad Bahn and partly in 1935 under French mandate. . 

Altogether railways are not profitable for the two govern- 
ments. For while the income of the northern and the Hijaz 
Railways covers their expenditure, the Damas-Hama et Pro- 
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longements runs at a i 

great loss, which reaches abou 
io e (£150,000) a year. : 3 

n Lebanon roads are fairly adequate and Syria i i 
yria is puttin, 
Ei eee effort to expand her road system ie iie 
istant parts of the country. The following tabl 
a ; e shows th 

of roads in the two countries. E du 





Asphalted Macadamised "Tracks Total 
ei Miles Miles Miles Miles 
ne anon. à 1,800 — 500 2,300 

yria . . é 1,625 750 3,850 6,225 
Total . 3425 750 4:350 8,525 


Because of the contours of the area, roads trave; i 
Lebanon from the south to the north in almost iri i 
along the coast from Tyre to Latakia, along the central plains 
from Marj, Uyun to Aleppo and along the fringe of the desert 
from Dera‘a and Suwayda via Damascus to Hims. Again the 
ports are connected with the inland cities and towns alon 
natural passes, which are crossed by routes. Thus Tyre Sidon, 
Beirut, Tripoli and Latakia are connected with Qunaytra, 
Damascus, Hims and Hama respectively. Fartherinland Aleppo, 
Hims and Damascus are connected with Iraq via Deir az-Zur, 
Palmyra and Abu Shamat respectively. ; 

The Syrian Government has a few schemes in project for the 
expansion of roads and railway lines. These include a five-year 
plan for the building of 500 miles of roads in the Jazirah, and 
along the Damascus-Baghdad road; and the construction ofa 
railway to connect Kamishli with Latakia via Aleppo. The cost 
is estimated at about £S.160 million (£18 million). 

Lebanon is contemplating the opening of new roads and the 
asphalting of old ones. But, on account of the heavy traffic to 
which the country is exposed because of the transport of fuel oils 
from Tripoli and Sidon to Syria and Jordan, widening of the 
roads is urgently needed. Twò autostrades are being planned — 
one to begin from Beirut and go north to M'amaltayn (about 
10 miles), on which work has already begun, and the other will 
eventually connect Beirut with Damascus. It is hoped that work 
on a section will start within a year. 

eirut is the biggest seaport in Lebanon and Syri ilt i 
1894, the harbour has been enlarged on ee ieciam 
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and since 1951 has handled nearly 3 million tons of shipping 
annually, with 1,781 ships in 1953 and 1,861 in 1954. Its free 
zone serves Syria, Iraq, Jordan and Iran, accounting for about 
27 per cent of the total volume of the traffic (1954). Latakia is 
being prepared by the Syrian Government to direct some of the 
transit trade from Beirut. Work on the extensions was begun by 
a Yugoslav firm in 1953, this being made possible through a 
$6 million loan granted to Syria by Saudi Arabia. When com- 
pleted the Latakia harbour will be able to handle about 1 mil- 
lion tons of goods a year — more than twice its 1952 capacity. 
Banyas, Tripoli and Sidon handle crude oil; the last two towns 
have refineries in addition. Besides, the three ports are visited by 
small craft and sailing-boats coming from Cyprus, Turkey and 
Egypt. The Lebanese Government has recently (1954) allocated 
£L.10 million (£1,100,000) for the extension of the harbour of 
Tripoli. 

Since 1951 Beirut International aerodrome has outstripped 
that of Mezzch (Damascus). While the latter in 1953 received 
about 2,300 aeroplanes and handled about 50,000 passengers, 
the former received in the same year about 10,000 planes and 
handled no fewer than 250,000 passengers and about 3,000 tons 
of goods, In 1954 the number of passengers was about 325,000, 
including over 100,000 transit passengers. There are smaller air- 
fields near Tripoli and Rayaq and emergency landing-fields 
near Palmyra and many other places. 

While discussing means of transport and communication it is 
as well to remember that four pipe-lines traverse Syria and 
Lebanon, carrying oil to the shores of the Mediterranean from 
the fields of Saudi Arabia and Iraq. From the latter, two lines 
carry about 8 million tons of oil across Syria to Tripoli, while a 
new 30-inch line has just been completed which can carry 16 
million tons a year to Banyas, without going through Lebanon. 
The Tapline built a go-inch pipe-line which carries about 15 
million tons of crude oil over 1,000 miles from the coasts of the 
Persian Gulf (Saudi Arabia) to Sidon in Lebanon, passing 
through Jordan and Syria. All the four lines carry crude oil, 
which is then conveyed by tankers to the refineries of Europe 
and elsewhere, but a small part of this crude oil is being refined 
at Sidon and Tripoli. 

Lebanon is a country of services which she renders to the 
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neighbouring countries not only in commercial and transport 
facilities, but also medical and educational. In turn Lebanon 
benefits from this commission. In 1950 Lebanon’s income from 
services was about £L.173 million, but the figure has been 
growing since then. Services contribute about 23 per cent of 
the national income. 

The balance of payment in Lebanon shows the importance of 
Lebanese services to the economics of the country. In 1950 the 
deficit of £L.360 million was covered in the following manner: 


£L. million 

Re-export of goods . : . s $ 19 
Expenses of political missions in Lebanon . go 
Expenses of non-Lebanese students . .. 4 
Oil revenues and expenses of companies . 4 
Travel and tourism . 5 : E : 55 
Transit (services) . : z š s 50 
Remittances of emigrants . : ý 40 
Free Zone, etc. . . s 3 x go 
Services of the free market for currency . 55 
Movements of capitals . : : . 20 

Total . $ s : 367 


VI 

Syria and Lebanon, like many other parts of this area, used 
the gold pound in their dealings until Turkey introduced paper 
currency during the First World War. Between 1918 and 1920 
Egyptian currency was used, but in 1920 the Banque de la 
Syrie et du Liban was entrusted with issuing Syrian-Lebanese 
money. People, however, continued to use gold as much as 
possible, and even at present the value of many things, such as 
the price of land, is estimated in gold. 

The Syrian-Lebanese pound, divided into 100 piastres, equi- 
valent to 20 francs, was backed by the French franc till 1948. 
Early in that year the Syrian pound was declared independent 
of the backing of the franc, although it remained linked to it, 
while Lebanon signed an agreement which kept the French 
backing. At present both countries are members of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development (Syrian quota $6:5 million; 
Lebanese quota $4:5 million). At the end of 1951 Syrian note 
issue was £,9.248 million, bank deposits were £S.198-3 million; 
the currency was then covered thus: 9:9 per cent gold, 6 per 
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cent foreign exchange, r:4 per cent commercial bonds, 33:5 
per cent treasury bills, 48:9 per cent State loans or guarantees. 
Lebanon had at the same time £L.212 million in circulation, 
of which 45 per cent was covered by gold and 7 per cent by 
foreign currency. Gold coverage increased (54:9 per cent end 
of 1952, 60:6 per cent middle of 1953). i 

During the war prices soared in both Syria and Lebanon, 
with 1945 representing the peak. From then onwards there was 
a steady decrease, for although the Korean War led to another 
rise in prices, things began to ease a little early in 1952. With 
prices for 1948 taken as 100, it would be possible to trace the 
variations in the cost of living in Lebanon from 1939 to 1953. 


1939 1945 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 
20 123 100 84 95 94 89 


Banking is still largely in foreign hands. La Banque de la 
Syrie et du Liban had the concession to issue notes for Syria and 
Lebanon. After freeing her currency from the French franc, 
Syria proceeded to consolidate her financial situation. In 1952 
(21 April) a legislative Decree aimed at (1) the establishment of 
a Syrian Central Bank; (2) the creation of a monetary system 
that will provide the most favourable conditions for economic 
and social development; (3) the creation of a money and credit 
board that will formulate and administer monetary policy; (4) 
the amendment of earlier (1950) monetary law so that the issue 
of currency becomes a matter for the Syrian State, which would 
exercise its power through the board under whose control the 
central bank will function. : 

Early in September 1955 the Syrian Government established, 
through an agreement concluded with the Banque de la Syrie 
et du Liban, a Syrian Currency Board which will eventually 
become the bank of issue, when, or before, the original conces- 
sion of issue comes to an end (1 January 1956). The Syrian 
Central Bank opened its offices on 1 August 1956. Itis worth keep- 
ing in mind the fact that in the second quarter of 1955 Lebanon 
witnessed the beginning of the operation of the Agricultural, 
Industrial and Real Estate Credit Bank. But the question of a 
central Lebanese Bank has not reached even the paper stage. 

The ordinary budget for Lebanon for the past seven years 
shows the following figures (in £L.1,000) : 


—————— 1 
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Revenue Expenditure 


1950 . à ? 83,000 84,000 
1951 T á + 105,000 90,000 
1952 $ ; ‘ 125,000 89,000 
1953 s n : 141,000 96,000 
1954 i À - 157,000 111,000 
1955 è s < 137,000 4 137,000 1 
1956 5 š 151,000 1 151,000! 


In the final analysis, the sources of Government revenues are 
as follows: 


Source of Revenue 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955! 


Direct taxes . E + 292 26 r 
e 5 258 256 253 24 
I taxes - + 609 633 59:3 588 Gor EH 
ncome from public do- 
main and enterprises . 43 4:0 40 i 
" 3 d à 
Miscellaneous s ©. 56 62 109 i 7 ind e 





Total Revenue + I00O 1000 100:0 1000 1000 100-0 


For about the same period Syria's budget is as follows (near 
to £S.1,000): 


Revenue Expenditure 


1950-51 . à * 247,000 235,000 
1951-52 . : + 297,000 268,000 
19053. — . : - — 217,000 197,000 
1954 (estimates) - 208,000 208,000 
1955 (budget bill) - . 260,000 260,000 


Percentage of revenue for the figures just quoted is summed 
up as follows: 


"o Direct Indirect Other revenues 
51 : : : 12:595 58-89, 28-79 
LA : G : 17:376 570% a 
105 TEE © ee oc E1899 56:326 25476 
981.457. ns v BRA 57:696 26096 


For the years 1950-54 the average annual expenditure on 
defence was 39 per cent, on health 3-8 per cent, on agriculture 
3'0 per cent and on education 18-3 per cent. 


; VII 
Syria and Lebanon are considerably dependent on the eco- 
nomic development of other Arab countries, where commercial 
relations become an important factor in the economy of both 
Countries. Towards the end of 1950 there had come into being 
1 Estimates, 
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no fewer than thirty-two different trade agreements, some of 
which were concluded as early as 1920. Between 1950 and 1953 
Syria and Lebanon entered into a number of separate bilateral 
agreements to regulate their commercial relations. This became 
necessary as earlier agreements considered the two countries 
economically as one. Generally speaking, these agreements 
allowed the agricultural products of Syria and Lebanon or 
manufactured goods of whose cost of production a large percen- 
tage is local, to be exported to other Arab countries with com- 
parative ease. Lebanon, in addition, has increased the facilities 
of the Free Zone area in Beirut and the transit trade, while 
Syria has been trying to compete with it, in the interest of 
Latakia. In some cases the commercial agreement was coupled 
with loans or financial arrangements, as between Syria and 
Saudi Arabia. The Arab Defence Pact and Economic Co-opera- 
tion Treaty of 1950-51 was an attempt, at least on paper, to put 
economic relations between the Arab countries on a more col- 
lective basis. In September 1953 two agreements were con- 
cluded among the member states of the Arab League for the 
regulation of transit trade and payments of trade credits — a step 
to be followed, it is hoped, by a number of similar agreements. 
Another thing which might help economic exchange in the 
whole area is the abolition of visas betweensome Arabstates, such 
as Lebanon, Syria, and Iraq. Other countries are following suit. 
One thorny problem in the economic (and political) life of 
both Syria and Lebanon is the relation between the two coun- 
tries. Down to 13 March 1950 Syria and Lebanon enjoyed an 
economic union which dated back to the early days of the man- 
date. Customs revenues were divided between them in the ratio 
of 44 per cent (Lebanon) and 56 per cent (Syria). Lebanon 
enjoyed, according to this practice, a policy of economic laissez- 
Jaire, and thus became an importing agent. Already during the 
war it was felt that restrictions imposed on imports had been 
beneficial to Syrian industries and could be retained. This pro- 
duced a difference between the two countries which appeared 


1 According to the 1943 agreement between the two countries the returns 
were divided 40 per cent (Lebanon) 40 per cent (Syria); the remaining 20 
per cent was to be held over to be distributed in proportion to actual con- 
sumption. In 1945 an agreement, replacing the old one and made retrospec- 
tive, was concluded, according to which Lebanon received 44 per cent and 
Syria 56 per cent. 
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in official correspondence, but which was brought to a head 
when ‘Azm, then Syrian Prime Minister, announced on 13 
March the economic separation of the two countries. This al- 
lowed each country to have its own economic policy, which 
might not always be in the interest of its neighbour. However, 
Syria and Lebanon tried to bring about a common economic 
policy, or economic union, which would be acceptable to both, 
and negotiations have been going on almost since the rupture. 
On 27 November 1950 notes were exchanged between the two 
countries which provided for a temporary agreement permit- 
ting the exchange of agricultural and local industrial products 
between them, subject to customs duties, etc. This was substi- 
tuted by an agreement (5 March 1953) which more or less 
strengthened the earlier situation. This agreement has been re- 
newed many times and is still in force, pending the arrival of 
both parties at a more concrete and sound solution. Negotia- 
tions have been carried out at intervals, with Syria insisting on 
complete economic unity, which covers economic policies, cus- 
toms legislation, including high protective tariffs, while Lebanon 
insisted on freedom of import. Here the purposes clashed. Late 
in 1954 Syria presented for Lebanese consideration a plan — 
one of many — for economic union. Early in March 1955 the 
Lebanese Government, after consulting economic organisations 
in the country, presented the terms under which the plan could 
be discussed and final negotiations carried out. The terms 
were: (1) the abrogation by Syria of the legislative Decree No. 
151; (2) complete freedom of trade, including foreign trade; 
(3) freedom in the use of ports; (4) freedom of transit; and (5) 
freedom of currency. It is doubtful whether Syria would even 
consider discussion on these grounds. T'he implications which 
such terms may bring forth are likely to be detrimental to 
Syrian economy. Legislative Decree 151: stipulated that every 
foreign business must have a Syrian to represent it in Syria. 
Syria has been worried on account of the difference between the 
purchasing power of the Syrian and Lebanese pounds (at pres- 
ent about ro per cent to the advantage of the Lebanese pound) 
and has aimed at equalising the two currencies. 

Because the negotiations lasted too long without any definite 
results being forthcoming, the agreement of March 1953 was 
renewed in March 1955 - this time sine die. 
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Economic life in Syria and Lebanon is, as is almost every 
other aspect of life there, facing problems. It is far from having 
reached maturity. A few points related to the possible future de- 
velopment, based on a number of reports and suggestions of 
economists, are given here to conclude this chapter. 

In order to increase the productivity of natural resources, 
more modern methods and techniques should be adopted. This 
should include equipment as well as-the approach to the prob- 
lem. More agricultural and rural education should be incul- 
cated in the people of the land. Rural centres for the training of 
farmers, supervisors, rural workers and community leaders 
should be established. Lebanon has already four such centres, 
and the establishment of a few more, of slightly different nature 
but serving the same purpose, is being considered. 

In Syria and Lebanon, as in most countries of the Middle 
East, agriculture credit banks have been limited in capital and 
activity. The Lebanese Agricultural and Industrial Credit Bank 
founded in 1938 extend loans up to 8 per cent of the total needs 
of the country, which meant that most of the borrowing came 
from private sources, which exert interests varying between 20 
and 60 per cent. It is hoped that this situation will improve in 
both countries as a result of the establishment of the credit 
banks. 

The possibilities ahead of Syrian and Lebanese industries are 
not discouraging, in so far asproductionand kind areconcerned. 
What is needed, in addition to that in the field of official bank- 
ing supports, is government protective backing and improving 
the situation of the workmen. But what is really essential for 
the industries of the two countries are markets, both inside and 
outside the Arab countries. The whole issue should be studied 
at an inter-state level which could re-think Arab economic 
life on different grounds and angles — namely, as complemen- 
tary, and not contradictory. 

Altogether the banking system in Syria and Lebanon needs a 
complete revision. Expert advice is lacking, stock and exchange 
laws are practically non-existent, and the credit policy is far 
from being uniform. There should develop in the countries 
specialised banks, which, with Government support, could re- 
gularise the problem of credits and provide agriculture and the 
growing industry with necessary capital. 

















Chapter 10 


Human Society 





I 


YRIA AND Lebanon have a total population of 5,056,000 

(Syria 3,656,000; Lebanon 1,400,000), the distribution of 

which is controlled by a number of factors, foremost among 
which are the physical conditions prevalent in the area. With 
no less than half the area of the two states receiving a rainfall 
under 10 inches, and being subject to dry winds from north. 
east and south, it is no wonder that nomadism should be fairly 
established in the inner parts of Syria. This is stimulated by the 
proximity of the Arabian Peninsula, a perennial source of 
nomads. On the other side are found the mountainous ranges 
which have, during the past 5,000 years or so, provided perse- 
cuted communities with a shelter and a refuge. In between are 
the low-lying plains and valleys, where movement has always 
been easier, intermingling was freer and development of land re- 
sources, other factors being equal, was more possible. However, 
being exposed to attacks from almost every quarter, the people 
developed methods of defence which have affected their distri- 
bution and their demographic movements considerably. The 
towns were walled and villages were built, in so far as that was 
possible, on hilltops, although this sometimes put them at some 
distance from water resources. The growth of latifundias may be 
attributed, among other causes, to the need of the local farmer 
to have the protection of a strong man. This shows to what ex- 
tent order, law and authority were needed for the continuity 
and protection of life. 

Besides, the difference in the nature of the lands produced a 
variety of methods of farming and landownership. Terracing 
arboriculture and small holdings are characteristics of most of 
the mountainous areas, while agriculture rotation, with large 
areas left fallow, grain-growing and large landholdings char- 
acterise the plains and wide valleys. 

History has not been less influential in giving life in Syria and 
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Lebanon the turn it has taken. It has produced traditional pat- 
terns which are deeply entrenched in the life of the country and 
which are not easy to change. Suspicion, fear, restlessness, lack 
of confidence in the future, lack of social balance and: stability 
are characteristics which the people display. Many such char- 
acteristics came to be sharpened as a result of the more recent 
developments and experiences (nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies). A return to Islam, in defence of the historical tradition 
against modern Western civilisation, is as much a trend among 
Muslims, as is a stiff-neckedness on the part of Christians and 
other large minorities to keep separate, lest they should lose 
themselves in a large sea. : 

Within the framework of the historical development of the 
countries concerned, it is advisable to deal with the develop- 
ment ofthe system of land tenure, because of its special influence 
on the farmer and peasant society. 

The growth of large landownership developed mainly under 
the Ottomans, especially when, about 1858, new administrative 
systems were introduced, including land registration. No sur- 
veys existed, and land was registered in the names of the people 
who exploited, or could produce witnesses that they owned it, 
or in the names of government officials. Kushans (land certifi- 
cates) never contained accurate descriptions of the boundaries 
of the lands, and thus limits could be changed at will. In addi- 
tion, a number of people, fearing additional land taxes, decided 
to have their property registered in the name of more influential 
people; in time the land came to be owned by those in whose 
name it was registered. Although under the French mandate 
about 40 per cent ofthe land, excluding the desert, was surveyed, 
and an improved system of registration introduced, people could 
still acquire land or augment their possessions. This was done 
in one of two ways. In the first place, it must be remembered 
that the mandatory came to possess all State lands of the Otto- 
man Government. People desirous of purchasing land at low 
prices were encouraged to do so, especially in the Jazirah area, 
and many did so. Secondly large areas of land have come to be 
owned by money-lenders, who, failing to recover their debts from 
poverty-stricken farmers, found themselves getting land in lieu of 
their money. Large landowners in Syria and Lebanon are city- 
notables, whoown about 60 per cent of the land. In northern Syria 
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about 70 per cent of the land is owned by large landowners, 
while their shares decrease as we go south towards Damascus, 
where, in the Ghuta area, large landownership is restricted. 
Share-tenants cultivate the land for the landowners and pay 
the latter in kind. This system, known as the metayage, is so pre- 
valent in Syria that around Aleppo 95 per cent of the land is ex- 
ploited in this manner. This area is suited for non-irrigated 
cereals, and therefore especially suited to share-tenancy. Near 
Damascus, where irrigated crops, other than cereals, are pro- 
duced, this system is followed on only about 5 per cent of the 
land, because in such cases the landowner farms out the crop 
direct. A share-tenancy is of an annual duration, and is ter- 
minable at the will of the landlord or his representative, and the 
tenant may be evicted before the end of the season. The usual 
division of the crop for non-irrigated cereals is 40-50 per cent 
to the landlord and 60-50 per cent to the tenant. In this case 
the landowner provides the land only. Should he participate 
in the expenses or provide some labour his share may increase to 
as high as 80 per cent. When an agent supervises the work on 
behalf of the landlord he receives 8-15 per cent of the crop. 
Another system of landownership in Syria and Lebanon is the 
masha (common ownership). These lands, as a result of historical 
development, are owned by the village at large. For the sake of 
utilisation the land is allotted to peasants in strips for a period of 
two or three years, after which the strips revert to the village. 


II 

The average population per square mile for Syria and Le- 
banon is 70:5; but Syria alone has 48:4, while Lebanon has an 
average of 348-5 persons per square mile. However, these figures, 
especially so far as Syria goes, mean very little, and the distri- 
bution of population becomes intelligible only when dealt with 
on a regional basis. Thus the desert and semi-desert area, which 
lies to the south and east of 10 inch isotherm, is sparsely popu- 
lated, and its population is far from being completely settled. 
The average in this area is sixteen persons per square mile, while 
the central plains of Aleppo, Hamah and Hims and the fertile 
Hawran area have an average of eighty-nine per square mile, 
and Latakia and the Nusairiyah Mountains (especially on slopes 
not exceeding 1,500 feet) — the most densely populated section 
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of Syria — have an average of 227. Again taking the irrigated 
areas alone, we find that the average per square mile is 862-7 
persons. These figures show the extent to which spread of. people 
is directly dependent on climatic conditions. The situation in 
Lebanon, although showing a great deal of local differences, 
does not provide such extremes, because the dry climatic condi- 
tions ofthe country have been alleviated by irrigation. Here the 
irrigated areas give an average of 1,779 persons per square mile, 
but these are comparatively small sections of the land, so that 
this figure does not cause a corresponding decline in the general 
average of population for Lebanon. As was mentioned earlier 
(Chapter 1), Central Lebanon and the western slopes are the 
sections whichcontain the preponderance of the Lebanese popu- 
lation, keeping in mind that every Lebanese city and town (ex- 
cept Zahleh) lies within this part of the country. Yet even here, 
regions with elevations exceeding 3,000 feet are rather sparsely 
populated. In the Beka* people live mainly around its fringes, 
with more people in the southern than in the northern sectors 
of the plain. 

Of the people of Syria about 7 per cent are Bedouins, about 
one-third live in cities and towns and between 55 and 59 per 
cent live in villages. In Lebanon no fewer than 60 per cent ofthe 
people are villagers, while the rest are town-dwellers. The 
Bedouins in Lebanon are so small in number that they are al- 
most negligible. Lebanon and Syria have three cities (Beirut, 
Aleppo and Damascus) with a population of 300,000 or more 
and fourteen towns with populations exceeding 10,000, these 
being mostly situated in the central parts of both countries, 
while the northern and southern extremities are predomi- 
nantly village areas. And while it remains true thata town 
or a village had to have a water-source and a defensible 
position to guarantee its foundation and continued exis- 
tence, it is clear, even from a glance at a detailed map of the 
two countries, that the water-source was often sacrificed for the 
sake of defence. A number of places in Lebanon (Ehden, Aley, 
Deir al-Qamar) and in the Nusairiyah Mountains are good ex- 
amples. Until quite late in the nineteenth century considera- 
tions of defence had made it imperative for the towns to have 
walls — a matter which of necessity limited the area of expansion 
and forced people to have narrow lanes, often covered by vaults 
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and arches. Many towns, even those that have since expanded 
considerably outside the walls, still display this medieval char- 
acteristic — a witness to the way in which things developed there. 

Syria has over 7,000 villages, as against about 3,000 in 
Lebanon. The Lebanese village, whether perched at the top of 
a mountain, hidden in the bosom of a valley or washed by the 
waves of the Mediterranean, is usually nicely built, widely 
spread and often has red-tiled roofs. Usually it is in close con- 
tact with the town or city, although some out-of-the-way vil- 
lages can be found. But the Syrian village is totally different. 
In most cases it is isolated, far from the town, with bad roads, 
or no roads to bring it into close contact with the town. In Jabal 
ad-Druz and Hawran the black basalt stone, usually uncut, is 
used for building purposes. A stone in similar condition, but 
white in colour, prevails in the neighbourhood of Aleppo and 
Latakia. But the lack of building material in the rest of the 
country forces the people to use sun-dried bricks, which are 
common even within short distances from Damascus. The vil- 
lages of Hims, Hamah and the Euphrates look like beehives, for 
the lack of wood there has induced people to use the small dome, 
presumably borrowed from the Babylonians along with the 
worship of the moon many centuries ago. Not only that, but 
misery is so deep-rooted in the village that endless efforts have 
produced but little effect. This situation is responsible for the 
social and economic gap which exists between urban and coun- 
try life-in Syria. 


III 
The most recent census in Lebanon was held in 1932. In 1943 
a mira (rationing) census came to be recognised, but a great deal 
of suspicion surrounds it. Very little data are available and pub- 
lished birth and death rates are apt to be considered misleading. 
With this in mind, it is worth while to put foward the following 
figures, mostly estimates, for consideration. 


Population 
Year (in thousands) 
1932 . . E , 1,047 
1942 . E s 3 1,105 
1947 - 2 3 s 1,186 
1952 1,338 


1955 (estimate) : à 1,420 
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During a period of less than a quarter of a century the popu- 
lation has increased by about half a million, but one must re- 
member that there are numerous channels through which figures 
may be lost. This is not all natural increase. Many Armenians 
(from Hatay), Assyrians (from Iraq) and Syrians have come to 
live in the country since the early thirties. But the natural in- 
crease alone is considerable; it is a little over twenty per thou- 
sand per year. It has been estimated that the population of 
Lebanon will double itself within the next thirty-five to forty 
years. This rapid growth produces a very serious problem for 
the authorities, because the agricultural potentialities are on the 
point of, if they have not already reached, exhaustion. Indus- 
trialisation is afoot, but whether it can keep pace with the rapid- 
ity of the growth is doubtful. So far Lebanon has been solving 
the problem through emigration. But is this to remain so? It is 
observed by students of social development in the country that 
there is a decline in the birth-rate, due mainly to the movement 
from the countryside to the town. Besides, with the spread of 
education, a tendency towards smaller families sets in. But 
neither is likely to offset the increase, especially as child care is 
improving considerably. 

The urban population of Lebanon consists of labourers em- 
ployed in industry, artisans and craftsmen, professional and 
commercial groups. Labour has been growing with the develop- 
ment of industry, and labour-consciousness is evident in urban 
centres, and trade unions are already in existence. Town facili- 
ties have been drawing people from the countryside, even at the 
expense of increasing unemployment. In 1950 there were 40,000 
unemployed in Lebanon. This figure rose to 57,000 in 1953 and 
to about 60,000 in 1955. 

Most of the villagers are engaged in agriculture, in one form 
or another. But there is a small group of villagers who do not 
practise agriculture. They keep the little village shops, provide 
the necessary primitive work of artisans and practise various 
crafts, such as rug-weaving and pottery-making. 

According to the most recent estimates it takes 7 hectares of 
unirrigated and 14 hectares of irrigated land to provide enough 
income — at the present standard of living — for a family of five. 
At present there are 150,000 farm families in Lebanon. In 1951 
land under cultivation supported 68,000 families. With the 
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bringing of all cultivable land under cultivation, the improve- 
ment of methods of agricultural production, and increasing the 
area of irrigated land, it will be possible to support about 
100,000 families directly by the land. But as the number of 
country people increases there will be, say in 1965, no fewer than 
70,000 who cannot live on the fat of the land. This would mean 
either the lowering of the standard of living - a standard which 
is not very satisfactory as it is — or else that new devices should 
be attempted to solve the problem. 

Two factors have been, for a considerable length of time, 
helping to alleviate the situation. The one is emigration and the 
other is the remittances sent by emigrants to their relatives at 
home. Emigration resulted originally from the poverty of the 
land, from political causes (massacres of 1860, the Hamidian 
regime, famines of the First World War, and the French man- 
date), and from the psychological influence of the success of 
those who left the mother-country and amassed great wealth. 
Emigrants are mainly Christians, but numerous Druzes have 
been leaving Lebanon, while Muslims entered the field only 
lately. The Americas received by far the largest number of the 
emigrants; West Africa has of late become another goal, most 
of the emigrants to which are Muslims. But there is hardly any- 
where in the world where the Lebanese have not planted a 
colony. So far as it is possible to obtain figures for Lebanon, the 
following tables show emigration during the past few years. 


1951. . 5 : = 4077 
1952 . . . * 2,725 
1953 . : < : 35315 
1954 - . . 4 3,000 


(1) The total number of émigrés is not exactly known. Esti- 
mates differ greatly, but 150,000 seems to be as reasonable as 
any. (2) Emigrant men stand in the proportion of 4 to 1 to 
women. (3) There is a majority of Christians among emigrants. 
(4) A large number of emigrants keep family contacts and pay 
return visits to the country. A smaller group eventually returns 
to Lebanon; but the majority of the emigrants become natural- 
ised within the third, if not the second, generation. (5) The emi- 
grants send something like £5 million to £8 million a year to 
their relatives and families. 

Taken altogether the population problem in Lebanon is 
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serious and on the point of becoming acute. The solutions which 
have been suggested may be summed up thus: 

(1) Every attempt should be made to increase the productiv- 
ity of the land. Assuming that every step here is taken, and that 
the utmost capacity is reached, no fewer than 70,000 families 
will be unable to secure their needs from the land within the 
next ten years. 

(2) With the improvement of the technical methods of pro- 
duction some attempt should be made at land reform, in so far 
as proprietary rights and the rights of the farmers are concerned. 

(3) Subject to the provision of power, Lebanon can achieve a 
great deal in the field of light industries. Power should be ob- 
tained from water resources, and then numerous unemploy- 
ment problems may be eliminated. 

(4) The question of encouraging emigration, as a solution to 
the population problem, demands a thorough examination. 

The point is that emigration robs the country of its young 
manhood, leaving older folks and women behind. In most 
cases, especially with the introduction of stringent rules in 
foreign countries, it is the educated who leave Lebanon. The 
financial returns may be worth it, but the mother-country is a 
loser in other ways. Besides, emigration may create, or at least 
foster, another problem — namely, it may disturb the population 
equilibrium between Christians and Muslims. For so far more 
Christians have left the country, although Muslims have been 
leaving in great numbers lately. 

During the past fifteen years or so new lands for emigration 
came to be added to the long list: Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait 
and other parts of the Arabian Peninsula. Emigration to these 
countries may be considered temporary — it means an absence 
for a few years working abroad and bringing back some savings. 

It seems, therefore, that emigration is a double-edged sword 
which, while solving one problem, might create another. If re- 
sort should be made to it to help solve the population problem 
of Lebanon, it must be studied and organised by the authorities. 

(5) Another means to lessen the tension due to increase of 
population is to educate the people in birth control, which the 
Catholic Church and a large section of Muslims would not, 
readily accept. 
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IV 
The people of Syria have been increasing at about the same 
rate as in Lebanon, namely twenty per thousand. The following 
table shows the population growth over ten years. 


Population 
Year (in thousands) 
1945 . . : . 2,950 
1946 . : è : 3,006 
1947 . . E : 3:043 
1948 . : . : 3,092 
1949 . . : E 3:177 
1950 . EE S 3:253 
1951 . : 5 A 3,229 
1952 . . . . 3:484 
1953 +s : : 3,656 
1954 (estimate)  . s 3,940 


The returns of the Syrian Government are more or less reli- 
able. But it must be remembered that the Bedouin population 
of Syria, approximately 7 per cent of the total, is not completely 
under control so far as census or registration goes. The same re- 
mark applies to some of the more isolated country areas. So 
some discrepancies in figures given by various people may 
appear. 

According to religions, the population is as follows (estimates 
of 1953): 


In thousands Percent 


Muslims s ` > 3,029 82.8 
Christians . s b 479 19:1 
Druzes . A 6 2 113 31 
Jews . a ; à 32 ro 


During the past thirty years Syria, like Lebanon, received 
Armenians and Assyrians from Turkey and Iraq respectively, 
and Arabs who left the Sanjak (Hatay) when it was acceded to 
Turkey by France. 

The urban population of Syria is composed, like that of 
Lebanon, of labourers engaged in industry, craftsmen, artisans, 
commercial and professional groups. Altogether more than 
100,000 Syrians are employed in various industries (actual 
figures for summer of 1953 and early 1954 were 132,400 and 
118,500 respectively). This is a large number for a country 
which is principally agricultural and in which industry is a 
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recent arrival. This has created in Syrian cities and towns a 
feeling of labour-consciousness which has been exploited in some 
places to establish Communist groups. Urban population in- 
cludes, here as well as in Lebanon, a number of absentee land- 
lords, whose influence in public life is out of proportion to their 
numerical strength. Undoubtedly a number of small shop- 
keepers, village craftsmen and so on live in villages who cer- 
tainly do not depend directly on agriculture, but nevertheless, 
like agriculturists, they are part and parcel of the people of the 
countryside, excluding, obviously, the nomadic portion of the 
inhabitants. 

Syria’s increase in population has been eased through emi- 
gration from almost every part of the country, but especially 
from Qalamun, in Anti-Lebanon. However, the potentialities 
of the country are great in agriculture and industry, so that the 
problem at present is the lack of man-power for the execution of 
some of the projects. 

By 1965 the number of people of Syria will have reached 
4,813,000, an increase of 23 per cent over the present popula- 
tion. By that year the land under cultivation will have been in- 
creased by 171,000 hectares (an increase of 8 per cent), all of 
which will be irrigated. This alone will find employment for 
570,000 people, about two-thirds of the expected increase. This 
estimate does not take into account the possibility of better land 
exploitation, whether in technique or in the nature of crops. 
Again industrial development so far points out potentialities 
which only a few years ago were hardly known. 

With all this in mind it becomes clear that the problem which 
Syria faces is the securing of man-power, especially of the tech- 
nical type, which will help to introduce irrigation and agricul- 
tural projects and develop industries. Another thing which the 
Syrian Government are concerned about is the standard of liv- 
ing, which is low. In every case capital is needed. Local national 
capital is available, but not enough to satisfy all the needs, and 
Syria is at present not quite ready to admit foreign capital on a 
large scale. She prefers to conclude agreements with the Inter- 
national Bank and similar international agencies. So the prob- 
lems along this line are under serious consideration, and plans for 
implementation are being worked out. It is most unfortunate 
that 1954 and 1955 were largely wasted owing to the political 
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turmoil. Once matters settle down on the political level, ques- 
tions of economic and social value for the country will regain 
their place in the thinking and work of the leaders. 


V 

Social life in Syria and Lebanon is the product ofthe physical 
milieu, religious influences and contact with the outside world. 
It has been already said that about 30,000 nomads exist in the 
eastern parts of Syria. The mode of life among this group of 
people is archaic — one almost smells the atmosphere of pre- 
Islamic Arabia. Added to this mode of life is its poverty. It takes 
fifteen people to own a camel, forty-five to own a horse, and two 
persons may possess five sheep or goats. This position is far from 
satisfactory. But, then, averages do not give a true picture. One 
must remember that in numerous cases there will be many 
people without a sheep because someone possesses more than his 
average share. 

The Syrian village, especially in the Jazirah, is isolated. Roads 
are lacking, and contacts with the big centres of life are limited. 


People in the plains think horizontally and act in that way. In 


the mountains, however, temperament behaves rather perpen- 
dicularly; in both cases the village and its life oscillates between 
the desert and the big town. The coastal, the Lebanese, and 
some of the mountainous villages in Syria are closely connected 
with the cities, while in the interior this is not possible. Yet tri- 
balism and tribal traditions have not totally disappeared from 
such villages — they have not disappeared from towns either. 
For the impact of tribal life on the two countries is not only a 
matter of long history, it is also a matter of living history, con- 
tinually in existence. 
Religion, especially in the western parts of the area, has been 
:responsible for creating some sort of social segregation, which 
' became more noticeable during the past hundred years or so. 
Where small minorities live among overwhelming majorities, the 
latter usually shaped the social life of the former. But where the 
majority was not too big, and the minority was not so small, or 


“chad developed a taste for resistance, each group shows its own 


49 


‘distinguishing marks and clings more and more to them. This 
- generally applies to sects within any of the greater religions. 
With a few exceptions the countries do not know a class 
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system in any way resembling a caste. Among the Druzes one 
finds mashaikh (nobility) and fellahin (common folk). Here social 
parity is rather strictly adhered to, especially in marriage. 
Outside this community, whatever had existed seems to have 
disappeared or to be in the process of disappearing. It is true 
that the village as well as the town recognised certain limita- 
tions in questions of social dealings, especially marriage, but 
nothing is so definitely stereotyped as to bar relations com- 
pletely. On the other hand, the segmentation of society which 
exists in Syria and Lebanon has denominational bases. Indi- 
viduals and groups are deeply concerned about their fellowship 
not only spiritually but also socially. Previously agroupof people 
would even limit their dealings in buying and selling to mem- 
bers of their own faith. Not till about half a century ago did 
people forsake the 'religious quarter" idea of living. 

Until lately activities, political and otherwise, were confined 
to the cities, and occasionally the towns shared in them. It is 
only very recently that the village, outside Lebanon, became 
active, to a limited extent, in political life. It is certainly nearer 
the truth to say that the village is a social body but not a body 
politic, and even in the social aspect it is a slow-moving unit. 

The city, on the other hand, displays a change, sometimes 
rapid, and activities which show a social consciousness of some 
value. Some of the changes are really deep, in the sense that 
they touch on serious problems. But most of the social change 
which one observes in the big ctities is external. It touches the 
form, but does not stir the soul. ; 

Locality, religion, history and methods of land utilisation 
have influenced social life and social changes. Essentially the 
factors have not altered much, and thus the society they help to 
mould would, more or less, remain essentially the same. What 
is needed is a freed society which produces a changing world. 


VI 
In Syria and Lebanon the people are growing conscious of 
their needs and demands. Their legal, civic and political rights 
have already for some time been the subject of numerous treat- 
ises and tracts, and innumerable discussions and articles on 
various levels. It is only lately that social rights have come to be 
a major issue. Until a short time ago services extended by the 
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Government to the people were considered charities for which 
it was to be thanked. This has changed. Such services are now 
regarded as duties, and the Government’s failure to provide 
them is now thought of as a serious deviation from its proper 
duties. Not that such failures are, as yet, likely to unseat a 
government, but they are likely to foment discontent of such a 
degree that it might be feared, or at least carefully watched. 

The Syrian Government has been fairly active in some fields 
of social services. An examination of the educational services re- 
veals some interesting facts; the most revealing is the growth in 
the expenditure on education, as is clear from the following 
table: 


Amount Percentage (of 
Year (£S.1,000 ) the total budget) 
1923) - A i : 178 10:76 
1933 . s E E $ 1,077 12°73 
1943 - 3 ; ? 3 6,032 16:45 
1953 - : . : . 36,604 17°85 


The percentage has almost doubled, but the amount itself 
has increased many fold. For even if we take the inflation of cur- 
rency into account we find that the increase between 1923 and 
1953 is no less than forty-fold. This has made it possible for 
the Ministry of Education to expand. 

In 1953-4 Syria had 2,740 elementary and secondary schools 
(excluding fifty-six U.N.R.W.A. schools), of which 2,242 were 
State schools, the rest being either national or foreign, the latter 
being gradually discouraged, and numbering no more than forty- 


one. The following table for 1953-4 provides a basis for further 
analysis. 





Elementary Schools Secondary Schools 

No. of No. of No. of No. of 

Schools Pupils Schools Pupils 

State . y s ‘25199 245,075 63 28,235 
Private (national) . 331 58,390 126 21,981 
Foreign . $ 2: 24 7,019 17 3,034 
Total. * 23594 310,484 206 53,250 


(1) Altogether about ro per cent of the total population of 
Syria attend school. It is an almost accepted fact that of a given 
population about 15 per cent are school-age children. This- 
means that about one-third of such children were still without 
schools in 1953-4. 
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(2) Only about 15 per cent of elementary school children find 
room in secondary schools, which limits possibilities to a small 
proportion. 

(3) For every school for girls there are four schools for boys. 
Official circles seem to favour the education of boys. Private 
national and foreign schools show a smaller ratio (one girls’ 
school for two schools for boys and one boys’ school respectively) 

(4) In elementary schools there are approximately twenty- 
five boys for every ten girls, and in the secondary schools thirty- 
three boys for every ten girls. 

(5) In the elementary schools one finds that there is one 
teacher for every thirty-two pupils; the figure is slightly larger 
in the State schools. In secondary schools there is one teacher for 
every fifteen pupils. 

(6) There are 420 elementary and twenty-one secondary 
schools for co-education. Of the secondary schools only one (in 
Latakia) is a government school; the rest are private national 
(eighteen) or foreign (two) schools. Altogether just under 4,000 
pupils attend these secondary schools. The 420 mixed elemen- 
tary schools have about 30,000 pupils. 

(7) During the period between 1944 and 1954 there has been 
an astonishing growth in the number of schools, pupils and 
teachers. In 1944 there were 1,080 elementary and seventy- 
three secondary schools, while in 1954 the country had 2,534 
and 206 schools respectively. Pupils in elementary and secon- 
dary schools numbered 160,021 in 1944, as against 363,734 in 
1953. Teachers have increased from 7,501 in 1947 to 14,079 in 
1954 — in six years only. 

(8) The number of foreign schools has decreased since 1944- 
5, When there were 127 elementary and thirty secondary schools. 
In 1954 Syria had twenty-four elementary and seventeen 
secondary schools under foreign administration. 

Technical schools are far from being sufficient. A great deal 
is left to be desired. For in 1954 the whole country had only 
sixteen, six for trades, six for agriculture, and four for commer- 
cial instruction. The student body numbers 2,522, which means 
that only about one person out of every 1,200 is receiving tech- 
nical education, in a country which faces the execution of a 
number of industrial and other projects. Of course this number 
does not include university students. 
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many more teachers, especially wit i i 
ues Med y with the expansion envisaged by 
Syria has a national (State) university, which is hardly thirty- 
five years old. At the time of writing it has faculties for laws 
medicine, engineering, arts, sciences and education; the last 
three have been added since 1946. A faculty for shari‘ah (Mus- 


that 1956 will see their realisation, In 1953 there were 2 580 
students (of whom 518 were women), with 308 graduates (of 
whom 53 were women), while in 1954 there were altogether 
2,978 students, of whom about 600 were women. Down to 1954 
the Syrian University has granted degrees to 4,672 graduates. 

distributed as follows: 2,448 in laws, 1,456 in medicine, 316 in 
arts, 101 sciences, 50 in engineering and 301 in teachers’ training. 


Number in 1943 Number in 1954 


State schools ; r 248 

Private schools  , è EE di 
ipils . s é ‘ 141,000 238,000 

Teachers `| š 3 4,826 8,924 
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(1) These figures show that the number of State schools in- 
creased by about 33 per cent, while private schools declined in 
number, although the number of pupils in the latter increased 
by over 12,000. 

(2) Altogether the number of pupils increased by 58 per cent. 
The increase in State schools is proportionate to the increase in 
the number of schools. Private schools, which were not closed 
down, must have been considerably enlarged to cope with the 
increase in the number of their scholars. When one goes over 
the better-known private Schools, which have been serving the 
country for generations, one finds that they are still doing so. 
Most ofthe private schools which gave place to the State schools 
must be of the smaller, poorer type which had been serving 
limited rural communities. 

(3) The State has only three complete secondary schools. 
It is obvious that secondary education in the country is in the 
hands of private bodies. Of these private schools four are British 
controlled, fourteen belong to various French Societies, nine are 
American in administration, while the rest (about thirty-five in 
number) are owned and run by Lebanese individuals or socic- 
ties. Lebanese students must pass a public examination, the 
Baccalauriat (Firstand Second Division), modelled on the French 
Baccalauriat. 

(4) Only lately have State schools adopted co-education. 
Private schools have been using this system for some time. This 
is usually limited to the lower grades of the educational ladders. 


' However,it is notunusual to find boysand girls learningtogether 


at secondary schools, especially in the more advanced classes. 

(5) Teachers employed in State schools increased about seven 
times in number between 1943 and 1954, while the increase in 
private schools was only about 71 per cent. However, in both 
cases the increase has been in keeping with the increase in the 
number of school-children. 

(6) At present a teacher in the State Schools caters for thirty- 
five pupils, while in the private schools every twenty-four pupils 
have one teacher. 

(7) The school inhabitants in Lebanon constitute 16-8 per 
cent of the total population. (It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that one is dealing with estimates of population, rather 
than census figures.) According to informed circles about 30,000 
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À In 1953 Syria had eight colleges and two centres for the train- 
ing of teachers (two of which are for women), with 1,253 stu- 
dents, to provide Syria with all her requirements of trained 
urban and rural teachers. It is obvious that the country needs 
many more teachers, especially with the expansion envisaged by 
the Syrian Government. 

Syria has a national (State) university, which is hardly thirty- 
five years old. At the time of writing it has faculties for laws, 
medicine, engineering, arts, sciences and education; the last 
three have been added since 1946. A faculty for shari‘ah (Mus- 
lim legal studies) was added in 1954, and plans for adding 
faculties for agriculture and commerce are in hand. It is hoped 
that 1956 will see their realisation. In 1953 there were 2,580 
students (of whom 518 were women), with 308 graduates (of 
whom 53 were women), while in 1954 there were altogether 
2,978 students, of whom about 600 were women. Down to 1954 
the Syrian University has granted degrees to 4,672 graduates, 
distributed. as follows: 2,448 in laws, 1,456 in medicine, 316 in 
arts, 101 sciences, 50 in engineering and 301 in teachers’ training. 


VII 

; Lebanon is certainly more advanced in the field of educa- 
tional services. For while illiteracy is about 50-60 per cent in 
Syria, Lebanon has reduced it to 20-30 per cent. Modern edu- 
cational institutions found their way into Lebanon earlier than 
into the other territory, and have been increasing considerably 
for many decades. Besides, the compactness of the country 
placed schools within easy reach of a larger proportion of the 
people. However, it should be kept in mind that elementary 
education is mostly the function of either national or foreign in- 
stitutions, State schools being relegated to second place. Secon- 
dary education is, with the exception of five schools which be- 
long to the State, absolutely private, national or foreign. 
_ The development during the past few years is best illustrated 
in the following table, which is taken from the Ministry of 
Education. 


Number in 1943 Number in 1954 


State schools 5 : 248 

Private schools. S fans He 
Pupils . j E : 141,000 238,000 
Teachers . :; 8 4,826 8,924 
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(1) These figures show that the number of State schools in- 
creased by about 33 per cent, while private schools declined in 
number, although the number of pupils in the latter increased 
by over 12,000. 

(2) Altogether the number of pupils increased by 58 per cent. 
The increase in State schools is proportionate to the increase in 
the number of schools. Private schools, which were not closed 
down, must have been considerably enlarged to cope with the 
increase in the number of their scholars. When one goes over 
the better-known private schools, which have been serving the 
country for generations, one finds that they are still doing so. 
Most of the private schools which gave place to the State schools 
must be of the smaller, poorer type which had been serving 
limited rural communities. 

(3) The State has only three complete secondary schools. 
It is obvious that secondary education in the country is in the 
hands of private bodies. Of these private schools four are British 
controlled, fourteen belong to various French societies, nine are 
American in administration, while the rest (about thirty-five in 
number) are owned and run by Lebanese individuals or socie- 
ties. Lebanese students must pass a public examination, the 
Baccalauriat (Firstand Second Division), modelled on the French 
Baccalauriat. 

(4) Only lately have State schools adopted co-education. 
Private schools have been using this system for some time. This 
is usually limited to the lower grades of the educational ladders. 
However, it is notunusual to find boysand girls learning together 
at secondary schools, especially in the more advanced classes. 

(5) Teachers employed in State schools increased about seven 
times in number between 1943 and 1954, while the increase in 
private schools was only about 71 per cent. However, in both 
cases the increase has been in keeping with the increase in the 
number of school-children. 

(6) At present a teacher in the State schools caters for thirty- 
five pupils, while in the private schools every twenty-four pupils 
have one teacher. 

(7) The school inhabitants in Lebanon constitute 16:8 per 
cent of the total population. (It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that one is dealing with estimates of population, rather 
than census figures.) According to informed circles about 30,000 
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Lebanese school-age children are unable to receive elementary 
education, because the State has not enough schools and their 
parents cannot afford to send them to private schools. 

Lebanon has three universities. The American University of 
Beirut (founded in 1866) has faculties of arts and sciences, medi- 
cine, engineering and agriculture. In 1955 it had 1,935 stu- 
dents. The University of St. Joseph (founded 1875) has now 
faculties of medicine, dentistry, law, engineering, and arts and 
sciences. In 1954 the number of students was about 1,750. The 
St. Joseph University uses French as the medium of instruction, 
while that of the American University of Beirut is English. In 
both institutions Arabic is the language used in teaching his- 
tory, literature, philosophy and culture of the Arabs. 

In 1952 the Lebanese Government founded a national Uni- 
versity. It is still in its infancy, and so far it has interested itself 
primarily in teachers’ training — namely, that its graduates (first 
group in 1956) will have licence d'enseignement. But plans are well 
on the way for expansion. It must be said, however, that re- 
sponsible people, especially the rector, are not anxious to exe- 
cute any expansions before preparations are complete. They 
prefer doing things gradually. 

Lebanon has, in addition, two institutions for higher learning. 
One is French and caters for literary studies at approximately 
college standards, and the second is a national private academy 
which began as a centre for music and the fine arts, but has re- 
cently expanded into the fields of literature, history, political 
science, economics and law. Between them the two institutions 
have about 500 students. The universities and institutions in 
Lebanon are co-educational. But there is one institution which 
is open to women students only. The Beirut College for Women 
(founded 1924) is under the auspices of the American Pres- 
byterian Mission. Till 1951 it was a junior college, with two years 
of university work. Since then it has expanded to provide a 
B.A. degree in a limited number of fields. 


VIII 
The realm of thought in Syria and Lebanon has been for 
many generations subject to numerous impacts, from within as 
well as from without. Universities, academies and periodicals 
have done a great deal towards stimulating intellectual activi- 
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ties in the two countries. Lebanon had newspapers about a cen- 
tury ago, and there are at least one daily and one monthly 
paper that have been published continuously in Beirut for over 
eighty years (lisan al-hal was first published in October 1877; 
an-nashrah began in 1866). From Beirut, newspapers spread into 
Lebanon and Syria. Apart from periodicals which have ap- 
peared and disappeared, Beirut has at present twenty-seven 
dailies published in Arabic, three in French, two in English and 
seven in Armenian. Damascus has twenty-nine dailies, Aleppo 
nine and Tripoli, Sidon, Hims and Suwayda each publish one 
or two. Weeklies, monthlies and quarterlies published in Syria 
and Lebanon number 103. It is worth keeping in mind that 
the entry into the field of ideological political parties with their 
publications produced a special stir in the intellectual life. of the 
people. 

It could be said, in general terms, that during the period of 
the mandate literary production in the two countries was 
mainly political and took the form of fighting the mandatory 
Power. In Lebanon, however, there was, besides, especially in 
the late twenties and early thirties, good poetry and short-story 
writing, which then was promising, but which later disap- 
pointed expectations. The establishment of France in Syria and 
Lebanon brought them face to face with French culture, which, 
though not a new-comer to the land, had every reason to im- 
print itself and make its presence felt. This appeared especially 
in the traces of romanticism which the literature of the period 
so distinctly displays. 

Since the beginning of the Second World War Syria and 
Lebanon came under other direct influences, including Russian 
and American, neither of which was completely new. But the 
freedom of action which Communists had during the time of 
alliance between the West and Russia left indelible traces in the 
life of the people, intellectually speaking. For by the time the 
governments of the Levant States, as well as other Arab coun- 
tries, wanted to stop Communistic activities, these had already 
penetrated deep enough not to be easily uprooted. The facts 
that more than one periodical in each of the two countries are 
outspoken exponents of Communism and that a large number 
of Communistic books and tracts appear annually here are 
symptomatic. 
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American influence has increased in Syria and Lebanon, es- 
pecially in the latter. Not only have many U.S. nationals come 
to live in the land, but literally tens of young Lebanese and 
Syrians are studying at universities in the U.S.A. and many 
manage to do so by means of scholarships granted by institu- 
tions, bodies and organisations. Although far from competing 
with American assistance, the British Council, with its limited 
financial means, has been trying to grant a few fellow- 
ships each year to Syrians and Lebanese to go to Great 
Britain. 

It must be borne in mind that since the First World War the 
great demand for technicians, engineers, economists, social 
workers and experts in almost every field has increased con- 
siderably and the Syrian and Lebanese Governments are 
anxious to send as large a number of people as possible to get 
acquainted with Western technology. 

Thus Syria and Lebanon have come to be exposed to all 
kinds of intellectual influences, a situation which has probably 
added to the perplexity of the world of thought. 

What, then, are the characteristics of intellectual life in 
Syria and Lebanon? Is it at all possible to say what men think 
about, and how they think? Any attempt to answer these ques- 
tions must, by the nature of the issue, take into account the 
problems which occupy the minds of men of letters and thinkers 
at large. And first among such problems in that of the defence 
of independence — defence not only against outside elements, 
but also against internal dissensions. This simply means that 
‘independence’ must become a personal creed of every citizen. 
Not that citizens did not desire independence, but that they had 
to know that the keeping of this blessing demands continuous 
‘giving’ and that failures of the first years need not discourage 
people. This leads to the problem of self-identification. It is 
almost impossible to find a basic ideology which applies to most 
people. Some call themselves Arabs and feel that way, others, 
certainly smaller in number, regard an Arab ideology as alien 
to the country. Even those who consider themselves to be Arabs 
differ among themselves as to the brand of Arabism they pre- 
fer. Arabism is sometimes confused in the minds of many people 
with Islam. A Phalangist who wrote only recently about the 
Lebanese said, 
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*We are sons of this limited geographical environment 
(Lebanon) and through its influence and that of our his- 
tory have a definite nationalistic personality, which, with its vir- 
tues and vices, is not an Arab personality (albeit language and 
other relationships) neither is it a Western personality (in spite of 
resemblances in thought and mode of living). This personality 
. . . Should be expressed in an independent state.’ 


But this identification of the Lebanese personality encounters 
as much opposition as it receives support, for a Muslim Leban- 
ese would not agree to dissociate himself from the wider world 
of the Arabs or of Islam.! A Syrian may find himself in an 
easier situation, for he would belong to a majority of Muslim 
Arabs, but a thorough examination of the criteria of self- 
identification there reveals a surprising conflict. Thus in this 
very problem thinkers, as well as others, are passing through a 
period of real trouble, and perplexity and anxiety characterise 
their thinking. 

Coupled with this is the question of values, in more than one 
walk of life. What constitutes the set of principles according to 
which a certain action could be judged? For some time the 
only basis was religion, but lately values coming from the ex- 
perience of the West have been creeping in. To what extent can 
they be acceptable? 

A close examination of this very problem reveals the existence 
of a deep-rooted conservative medievalism, endearing the past 
not only for educational or national purposes, but also on a tradi- 
tional basis. The group which supports this is articulate and 

1 In a speech delivered on 20 November 1955, Dr. Charles Malik, former 
Lebanese Ambassador to Washington and at present Dean of Graduate 
Studies and Professor of Philosophy at the American University of Beirut, 
said, among other things: ‘We [Lebanese] have been able to understand the 
holy of holies of the West with love, patience and depth, not as the East 
understands it, but as best appreciated by the West itself. . . . We use Arabic 
as our means of expression and medium of communication, and we are 
closely tied to the Arab world through history, culture, religion and social 
inter-action — bonds which can neither be weakened nor severed, and how- 
ever, should not be. . . . Lebanon is independent not solely because her 
people want that, and not only because the world has recognized that but, 
first and foremost, because it is to the good of the East, the Arabs, the world 
and Lebanon that in the East there should exist an open country, called 
Lebanon, within which responsible freedom roams. . . . Although Lebanese 


existence is always precipice, and almost always ready to crumble, yet it is 
always there standing solidly as if an unseen holy hand protects it.’ 
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appeals to a majority of the populace. It stands in defence of 
whatever age-old tradition has entrenched itself in the life of 
the people. In principle it rejects all that comes from outside the 
traditional concepts and values in the fields of philosophy, 
ethics, morality and social life. With some hesitation it accepts 
the techniques of the West in agriculture, industry and similar 
matters, but refuses to tolerate foreign ideas. The power of this 
group lies in its appeal to the masses, in the sense that it poses, 
often sincerely and with deep conviction, as defender of re- 
ligion, history and the heritage of the past. Hence any solutions 
to problems must conform with tradition, and tradition alone. 
This group is apologetic and represents the view that only by 
reactivating the Golden Age of the past would there be a possi- 
bility of success. 

Fortunately this is not the only trend of thinking that per- 
meates intellectual life in Syria and Lebanon. Progressive and 
liberal ideas have been increasingly gaining ground, although in 
limited circles and among small groups, bringing with them new 
concepts and values. Such groups are trying, without much 
ado, to subject problems of life and thought to logic, science and 
philosophy, in the hope of building a better and freer society. 
Their task is arduous and they have to struggle hard in the face 
of numerous difficulties. The essential characteristic of these 
groups is their insistence on a ‘secular’ attitude towards prob- 
lems facing the peoples of the area — secular not only in govern- 
ment, law and administration, but secular also in viewing life 
as a whole. They wish to liberate thought from its metaphysical 
and mythological fetters and allow it freer and fairer play. In 
the field of politics and economics some of these people accept 
moderate socialism, of the British type. 

But a third group is active on Syrian and Lebanese soil — the 
Communists. They pursue their vocation, as is characteristic of 
such groups, with enthusiasm and conviction and are well 
organised, and their literary output is certainly astounding. This 
group is articulate, organised and, one can almost say, aggres- 
sive. Its ideas and concepts are foreign to the people and the 
land, but circumstances are helping it. 

With all this in mind one may say that the intelligentsia in 
Syria and Lebanon have come to believe in a few basic prin- 
ciples which to them are worthy of upholding. For one thing, 
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they are convinced of the value of freedom. But while political 
freedom is hardly contested and freedom of belief is guaranteed 
by the constitution, freedom of expression is still limited, because 
either the authoritiés or.the tradition cannot tolerate it. Another 
political idea which has gained ground is that of democracy. 
But it must not-he assumed that there is a full understanding of 
its implications as à philosophy of life on the part of everyone 
who shouts for it. A point in view is that some apologetics have 
gone out of their way to prove that democracy was inherent in 
Islam, and therefore-there was nothing new in accepting it. 
With this democracy there came to be established in the minds 
of many the idea of the necessity for a constitutional govern- 
ment. The occasional failures of such undertakings have not 
destroyed people's conviction of their value. In Syria and 
Lebanon the constitutional form of government accepted is 
republican. 

Another idea that has been creeping into the minds of people 
is the necessity of equality and social justice. The cry began 
some time ago, but it has become more than just a cry. Prob- 
ably one of the basic factors in this development comes from the 
fact that predestination, still adhered to by the majority, is 
gradually and slowly giving way to the concept of free-will. 
With this an increasing number of thinkers are concerned with 
the future of man as such and the value of human dignity. For 
a number of centuries this was a side issue, because it was taken 
for granted that man was of relatively little importance com- 
pared to the laws of heaven. Now man's value is rising and 
thinkers, under the influence of ideas acquired from other 
experiences, are considering him as a quantity worthy of higher 
esteem. 

In 1954 Lebanese printing presses produced just over 200 
books, and about 125 books were published in Syria. These are 
not small numbers for the area. An analysis of these books shows 
that literature and literarysubjects claim no less thantwo-thirds, 
the novel and short story coming first, with poetical works oc- 
cupying second place, keeping in mind that a substantial dif- 
ference between the two categories exists. Works dealing with 
social and political doctrines with some sort of philosophical 
flavour attracted the attention of publishers because readers 
were ready for them. Such books, as well as novels and short 

1 
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stories, were translated from English and French, although 
lately direct translations from German and Russian have been 
appearing. Russian, Spanish, Italian, Indian and Chinese novels 
have appeared in Arabic in Syria and Lebanon, but such trans- 
lations have been done mostly through some intermediary lan- 
guage — English or French. Philosophy pure and simple claims a 
handful of books, mainly in the nature of biographical studies, 
written originally in Arabic. Treatises on historical, educational 
and legal studies were the concern of many people, pre- 
dominantly university professors, who would collect and organ- 
ise their lectures into book forms. The Syrian University is more 
active in this field than other institutions. A number of old 
manuscripts dealing with the earlier history of the area have 
been edited and published. They are certainly of a high stan- 
dard. Among books written by Syrians and Lebanese, a few 
were written in English and French. Conspicuous in all the 
literature produced in Syria and Lebanon during the past year 
or two is the absence of books on science, except probably for 
one or two textbooks. 


IX 

In 1954 Syria had twenty-three State hospitals, of which 
eight are in the muhafaza of Damascus, seven in the muhafaza 
of Aleppo, two in the muhafaza of Latakia, and one in each of 
the centres of the remaining muhafazas. The total number of beds 
is 2,800. This means that in Syria there was one hospital for 
every 160,000 people and one hospital bed for every 1,400 per- 
sons. The number of people served by a single hospital increases 
in the rural areas of Jazirah and the central plains, where one 
hospital serves more than 200,000 people, and no fewer than 
3,600 persons depend on one hospital bed. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that Damascus and Aleppo each have a num- 
ber of private hospitals, and this is also the case with Hama, 
Hims, Deir az-Zur and Nabk, which each have one or more 
hospitals. 

Lebanon has ror private, eight State and seven foreign hos- 
pitals. Of the 116 hospitals twenty-eight have fifty or more beds, 
the rest can accommodate from five to thirty-five patients at a 
time. The total capacity of all hospitals in Lebanon is 5,700 
beds. Of these, 1,110 beds are available in the five sanatoria, 
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and 500 at one hospital for mental diseases. In addition, there 
is one place which is more a home for the aged than a hospital — 
it has 576 beds. With this in mind one sees that actually 3,514 
beds are available for general purposes of hospitalisation. This 
gives every 400 persons one hospital bed. 

Beirut alone has 2,164 beds, Tripoli 667, Zahleh 182, Sidon 
100 and Tyre 73. Thus towns are fairly well provided for, But 
this is not so in the countryside. The Biqa‘, the South and Akkar 
areas do not possess a single hospital. But here, as in Syria, mo- 
bile units visit distant villages. This practice is on the increase in 
Lebanon, since a larger number of personnel are available now- 
adays as a result of Government bursaries to the west and as a 
result of assistance and help extended by Point Four, the Rocke- 
feller and Ford Foundations and others. These units, consisting 
of a physician, a nurse, and a superintendent, will soon number 
twenty-four. 

The Ministry of Health in Lebanon is interested in extending 
guidance and services to mothers and expectant mothers. This 
began about two years ago with the assistance of W.H.O. New 
centres are being provided, and it is hoped that before long 
centres of this nature will be found even in distant villages. 

The W.H.O. has been helping Lebanon to establish an anti- 
malarial campaign in the country. Lebanon has a number of 
malaria-infested areas, and although these have been decreas- 
ing as a result of more canalisation and better irrigation plans, a 
campaign was necessary in order to deal with the problem. 

The first official recognition by the Lebanese Government of 
social affairs goes back to January 1943, when a special bureau 
was founded, which in 1951 became a Ministry. During those 
years the duties and responsibilities of the Ministry came to be 
defined as dealing with labour problems and delinquent chil- 
dren, and with orphans and prisons, and the supervision of and 
co-operation with charitable institutions, organisations and 
societies, village welfare and co-operatives. Yet it was not till 
1954 that the Ministry was actually in a position to carry out all 
these obligations. 

The Ministry contributes per capita grants to institutions 
which care for orphans, etc. In the field of labour the Ministry 
has been actively engaged in applying sanitary and other laws 
in factories and plants, and in bringing together trade unions 
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(already fifty-six in Lebanon) and employers’ unions (seventy- 
four in number) for the solution of problems. Trade unions have 
been receiving financial aid from the Government. In addi- 
tion, the Government, Point Four and the unions have worked 
out a sort of a hospitalisation plan for the workmen (confined 
at present to Beirut and Tripoli), under which they receive 
treatment and medical examination against a monthly sub- 
scription of one shilling per workman and sixpence for each 
member of his family. Projects for the improvement of condi- 
tions in the countryside are well on the way. Here Point Four 
was active, and has lent assistance to the Ministry in two projects 
to improve the health, social and educational situation in two 
areas — near Sidon and near Mt. Sannin. 

At present the Ministry is concerned with a study of social in- 
surance, workmen’s housing schemes, fundamental education, 
co-operatives and quite a number of other studies for the pur- 
pose of putting into practice whatever might be needed and 
might best serve the country. These studies are carried out at a 
high level, both national and international, where experts are 
invited to express their views 

In Syria social affairs are the concern of a department at- 
tached, since its establishment in 1945, to the Ministry of 
National Economy. The Department developed‘ and grew, so 
that since 1951, when it was last reorganised, it has come to be 
a major department, and now has subordinate toit three bureaux 
for labour, social welfare and social services, besides the adminis- 
trative bureau. It deals with all cases of child welfare, delinquent 
children, marriage, prostitution and the opening of homes for the 
aged. The Department collects statistical material for the study 
of social conditions in the country. In so far as labour problems 
are concerned, the Department of Social Affairs has established 
committees for arbitration and the supervision of employment. 
Tn addition it took an active part in the planning and founding 
of six centres for the aged, for delinquent children and similar 
institutions during 1954 and the early part of 1955. Between 
1946 and 1954 about twenty laws and legislative decrees were 
issued which aimed at regularising labour conditions, compen- 
sations and insurance and charitable and social societies. There 
is a national workers’ organisation in Syria with a membership 
of about 85,000, in addition to which thirty-nine independent 
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unions exist. Wages of unskilled labourers range between five and 
seven shillings per day, while women earn half that amount. 

The Department has a small budget, but the Ministries of 
Health, Education, Justice and Interior have appropriations 
in their budgets for social matters. In 1954 a total sum of 
£S.1,218,000 (£130,000) was spent on social services, of which 
about £S.120,000 was allocated to various societies which in- 
terest themselves in social work. Of these societies Syria has 
over 100, but those which actually co-operated with the De- 
partment numbered eleven in 1954. They were given financial 
as well as technical aid. 

The fact that in both Syria and Lebanon societies take a great 
deal of active interest in social problems is not accidental. It 
shows how social welfare began in this area — namely, as an act. 
of charity. It should be added that some foreign organisations 
have been helping in the field of social welfare, some of them 
on a small scale and of local scope, but others are international 
organisations and of country-wide interest. In the latter cate- 
gory are U.N., U.N.I.C.E.F., W.H.O. and W.L.O. Again the 
Near East and Ford Foundations have been active in more ways 
than one. 

Social problems of the Arab world have been the subject of five 
conferences held under the auspices of the Arab League, which 
met at Cairo, Damascus, Baghdad, Beirut, and Amman. Condi- 
tions were analysed and various needs were considered, with 
recommendations for their solution. Needless to say, the imple- 
mentation of such plans will take a long time, and one duty be- 
fore the Governments of Syria and Lebanon is to secure, 
through bursaries and generous grants, specialists and experts in 
social welfare. 

Essentially the basic problem in Syria and Lebanon, like 
that of other Arab countries, is the poverty of the individual. 
Since per capita income in Syria is between £45 and £38, some- 
thing must first be done to raise the income in order to raise the 
standard of living economically, socially and educationally. 
Efforts are being made to realise this; the pace is slow, but there 
is no reason for pessimism. 
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Chapter 11 


Problems and Prospects 





I 


SRAEL IS a serious concern to the Arab states; her birth 
I: continued existence are a source of danger to them, es- 

pecially those states with common frontiers. The African 
and Asiatic segments of the Arab world have come to be physi- 
cally separated because Israel stands astride the routes linking 
Egypt with Jordan, Syria and Lebanon. Besides, it is commonly 
believed in more than one quarter that the Israelis are bent on 
expansion and are preparing for such a step. It should be added 
that Israel constitutes an economic danger to the area, hence 
the Arab boycott and blockade. 

Syrian and Lebanese policy in this respect is in complete 
agreement with that of other Arab states, as expressed by the 
Arab League; namely that the United Nations resolutions of 29 
November 1947 — reiterated later in 1951 — should be imple- 
mented. The resolutions were: the partition of Palestine be- 
tween Arabs and Jews, compensation for Arabs (or Jews) who 
did not choose to remain within the domain of the other State, 
and the internationalisation of Jerusalem. No compensation has 
been paid to any of the Arab refugees, Jerusalem has not been 
internationalised, and the Israeli Government now occupies 
more land than was assigned to it by the Partition resolutions, 
for it is in occupation of western Galilee and a few other strips, 
like Jaffa, which were originally in the Arab segment. In De- 
cember 1948, even after the Palestine war had come to an end, 
the United Nations passed a resolution demanding the repatria- 
tion of 100,000 Arab Palestinian refugees to their homes. And 
although eight years have passed, only a few have been allowed 
to go back to Israel, while many more Arabs have been allowed 
to leave Israel with comparative ease. 

Israel has repeatedly asked for high-level negotiations with 
the Arab states for the purpose of concluding a peace with them. 
But whenever such an offer has been made, Israeli spokesmen 
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have added two provisions to the offer. One, that Israel was not 
willing to cede any territory in her possession, and the other that 
no repatriation of a single Arab would be allowed. The Arab 
official attitude is that so far they have refused to accept any peace 
negotiations, have insisted on the implementation of the United 
Nations resolutions, and have tightened the economic blockade; 
the last step in this respect was taken by Lebanon in the sum- 
mer of 1955, when the unified (Arab states) law for dealing with 
smugglers to Israel was passed by the Lebanese Chamber. 

There is, besides, the problem of about 900,000 Palestinian 
refugees, of whom slightly more than 200,000 are in Syria and 
Lebanon, most of them in camps. The U.S.A., Great Britain 
and France are in favour of integrating the refugees in the 
countries where they happen to be. Syria and Lebanon, to- 
gether with other Arab states, are not prepared to accept this. 
They are convinced that such a project is likely to deprive the 
Palestinians of their right to repatriation to their own land. In 
addition, it will eventually liquidate the whole problem. In the 
case of Lebanon some other considerations may exist. The num- 
ber of refugees in Lebanon constitute no less than 9 per cent of 
the total population of the country. Lebanon, as has been seen 
earlier, already suffers congestion and is earnestly trying to solve 
this problem, and the addition of such a high percentage to the 
population is not going to help in the finding of a solution. Al- 
though the integration itself will be financed through interna- 
tional bodies, the very idea is alarming. Some Lebanese quar- 
ters have expressed an objection on another ground. As nearly 
80 per cent of the refugees are Muslims, some Lebanese feel that 
the incorporation of such a large number may upset the con- 
fessional balance in the country. A third objection, presented by 
students of sociology, is that Lebanon during the past thirty 
years has received a large number of Armenian, Assyrian and 
Kurdish refugees, who have not so far been socially and cul- 
turally assimilated. Another addition will probably bring this 
social and cultural problem of assimilation to a head, but it may 
be said that the Palestinians are not likely to cause this, because 
of the similarity between themselves and the Lebanese. 

The problem of refugees brings with it the question of fron- 
tiers. Although less acute on the Lebanese and Syrian sides than 
on others, the frontier lines drawn at Rhodes left 103 villages, 
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most of which are along the Jordan-Israeli border, with little, 
if any, of their cultivable land, or even sources of water because 
their land was given to Israel. This is a grievance which should 
be redressed. 

Whatever may be said, the Palestine problem is not a ques- 
tion on which Arab states are likely to deal individually.It is one 
of the few matters on which these states have formed a unified 
front and adopted a definite policy. Any other views that may 
be expressed of forthcoming separate negotiations are nothing 
but wishful thinking or propaganda manceuvres. 

On 26 August, the United States Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dulles, addressed the Council on Foreign Relations on the 
Arab-Israeli problem and suggested general points for its solu- 
tion. After summing up the general situation, he advanced his 
project. In so far as this was an official move on behalf of the 
United States, parts of his address are worth quoting. Mr. Dulles 
said: 


‘The first is the tragic plight of the 900,000 refugees who 
formerly livedin the territory that is now occupied by Israel. 

‘The second is the pall of fear that hangs over the Arab 
and Israel people alike. The Arab countries fear that Israel 
will seek by violent means to expand at their expense. The 
Israelis fear that the Arabs will gradually marshal superior 
forces to be used to drive them into the sea, and they suffer 
from the economic measures now taken against them. 

‘And the third is the lack of fixed permanent boundaries 
between Israel and its Arab neighbours. 

‘There are other important problems. But if these three 
principal problems could be dealt with, then the way 
would be paved for the solution of others. 

‘The United States, as a friend of both Israelis and Arabs, 
has given this situation deep and anxious thought and has 
come to certain conclusions, the expression of which may 
help men of good will within the area to fresh constructive 
efforts. I speak in this matter with the authority of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

‘To end the plight of the 900,000 refugees requires that 
these uprooted people should, through resettlement and, 
to such a extent as may be feasible, repatriation, be en- 
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abled to resume a life of dignity and self-respect. To this 
end, there is need to create more arable land, so the re- 
fugees can find permanent homes and gain their own live- 
lihood through their own work. Fortunately, there are 
practical projects for water development which can make 
this possible. 

‘All this requires money. 

‘Compensation is due from Israel to the refugees. How- 
ever, it may be that Israel cannot, unaided, now make ade- 
quate compensation. If so, there might be an international 
loan to enable Israel to pay the compensation which is due, 
and which would enable many of the refugees to find for 
themselves a better way of life. 

‘President Eisenhower would recommend substantial 
participation by the United States in such a loan for such 
a purpose. Also he would recommend that the United 
States contribute to the réalisation of water development 
and irrigation projects which would, directly or indirectly, 
facilitate the resettlement of the refugees. 

*President Eisenhower has authorised me to say that 
given a solution of the other related problems, he would 
recommend that the United States join in formal treaty 
engagements to prevent or to thwart any effort by either 
side to alter by force the boundaries between Israel and its 
Arab neighbours. I hope that other countries would be 
willing to join in such a security guarantee, and that it 
would be sponsored by the United Nations. 

“If there is to be a guarantee of borders, it would be 
normal that there should be prior agreement upon what 
the borders are. That is the third major problem. The exist- 
ing lines separating Israel and the Arab states were fixed 
by the armistice agreements of 1949. They were not de- 
signed to be permanent frontiers in every respect, and in 
part at least they reflected the status of the fighting at the 
moment. 

‘The task of drawing permanent boundaries is ad- 
mittedly oneof difficulty. There is no single and pure guide, 
for each of two conflicting claims may seem to have merit. 
The difficulty is increased by the fact that even territory 
which is barren has acquired a sentimental significance. 
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‘But surely the overall advantages of the measures here 
outlined would vastly outweigh any net disadvantages of 
the adjustments needed to convert armistice lines of danger 
into boundary lines of safety.’ 


In November 1955 Sir Anthony Eden, speaking at the Lon- 
don Guildhall, referred to the Arab—Jewish disputes and clashes, 
and suggested that while the United Nations resolutions of 
1947 may be considered as a basis for a settlement, the fact that 
the Israeli Government was in possession of some areas which 
would otherwise have been incorporated in the Arab part of 
Palestine could not be ignored. Sir Anthony made it clear that 
Britain was seriously concerned about peace in the area, and 
that Her Majesty’s Government considered it imperative that 
active work to bring it about must be undertaken. 

As a result of serious clashes between Egypt and Israel and an 
Israeli attack on a Syrian frontier force (for which Israel was 
indicted by the Security Council 19 January 1956), the Council 
discussed the troubled situation along armistice lines and decided 
to entrust Mr. Hammarskjöld, the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, with the problem of preserving the armistice, 
In April he arrived in Beirut and spent about four weeks there, 
during which he visited Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan and 
Israel. As a result of his talks with responsible people, he secured 
promises from the Governments concerned that they will not 
take up arms except in self-defence. Mr. Hammarskjöld paid 
another short visit to Lebanon, Egypt and Israel in July, seem- 
ingly in another attempt to sound some responsible Arab 
politicians about the chances of a settlement of the whole ques- 
tion. He is planning to visit the Middle East again in the autumn 
of 1956, but it is not likely that he will meet with any success, 
unless there is now a definite change in the attitude of the Great 
Powers to the whole issue. 

Late in September 1955 Jamal ‘Abdul-Nasir declared that 
Egypt was to receive arms on a commercial basis from Czecho- 
slovakia, This meant that Russia and her satellites were entering 
the Middle East through a wide back door. The step taken by 
Egypt evoked a great deal of enthusiasm in many Arab coun- 
tries, and this was seized upon by Russia, who offered arms and 
financial support for a number of contemplated projects, such 
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as the High Dam in Egypt and the refinery in Syria. The United 
States and Britain were very much concerned, and a number of 
official statements showed this clearly. An armaments race in 
the Middle East. could certainly be a very dangerous thing. 
This is specially reflected in a speech given by Sir Anthony 
Eden on 18 January 1956 at Bradford, England, when he ex- 
pressed a fear that the Third World War may break out as a 
result of the uneasy situation and arms race in the Middle East. 

Another question which is connected with the Palestine prob- 
lem is the Johnston plan for the Jordan waters. The Govern- 
ment of Jordan had, in co-operation with the Syrian Govern- 
ment and the U.N.R.W.A., planned to utilise the waters of the 
Yarmuk — which rises in Syria, flows through Jordan lands, and 
eventually empties its waters into the Jordan River, south of 
Lake Tiberias — for irrigation and water-power in Jordan and 
Syria. Work on this was about to begin when the plan was 
shelved and Mr. Eric Johnston was commissioned by President 
Eisenhower (1953) to negotiate with the Arab states and Israel 
for an over-all utilisation of the waters of the Jordan and its tri- 
butaries, including the Yarmuk. Since then Johnston has paid 
four visits to the Middle East, the last of which took place in 
August-September 1955. 

The original plan presented by Johnston in the autumn of 
1953 envisaged: 

(a) Diversion of the upper Jordan tributaries which rise in 
Arab countries ~ namely, the Dan and Banias from Syria and 
the Hasbani from Lebanon — for irrigation chiefly in upper 
Israel; (b) storage of the surplus waters of these tributaries and 
of the Yarmuk River, which rises in Syria, and of the Jordan, in 
Lake Tiberias, which is Israeli territory; and (c) utilisation of 
Lake Tiberias storage for down-valley irrigation through the 
East and West Ghor canals, in Jordan and Israel, almost to the 
Dead Sea. There would be only a small storage of Yarmuk River 
water (perhaps 73 m.c.m.) at Maqarin in Arab territory. 

An Arab States Technical Committee, whose membership 
consisted of Syria, Lebanon, Jordan and Egypt, rejected the 
Johnston scheme on technical grounds. The Committee pre- 
sented in March 1954 a plan for the utilisation of the waters of 
the Jordan watershed. 

This plan would store Yarmuk River waters upstream on that 
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river in Arab territory, at Magarin or Wadi Khalid, where a 
large dam would provide 400 m.c.m. of storage capacity. This 
would feed the East Ghor canal for East Jordan. A West Ghor 
canal from Lake Tiberias would irrigate Israeli and Jordanian 
territory west of the Jordan River almost to Jericho. 

The Arab Plan states that it does not envisage storage of 
Yarmuk river-waters in Lake Tiberias, which is in Israel, as 
this would place ‘stored water, which is for the benefit of Trans- 
jordan, at the mercy of Israel’. Storage in Lake Tiberias also 
presents certain technical difficulties, according tothe Arab Plan. 

The basic political features of the two plans may be summed 
up as follows. The Johnston Plan was an office study which dis- 
regarded the political boundaries completely. It gives Israel 
33 per cent and the Arab states 67 per cent of the water utilised. 
In so far as it involved the storage of the water.at Lake Tiberias 
— now in Israeli hands - it put the faucets, and. thus the Arab 
states, at the mercy of Israel. Even the suggestion, made later 
by Johnston, that the storage would be put under the super- 
vision of a ‘neutral international board’ did not convince the 
Arab states, 

The Arab Plan, by nature of circumstances, took into con- 
sideration the existing political boundaries between the coun- 
tries concerned. It gave Israel 20 per cent and the Arab States 
80 per cent of water utilised. 

Mr. Johnston’s negotiations with the Jordanian Government 
were far from successful, and this probably led him to recon- 
sider a number of issues and accept some recommendations of 
the Arab States Committee. The situation: of the negotiations 
and the new shape of proposals were summed up by Mr. John- 
ston in a statement issued in Beirut on 6 September 1955. The 
statement is worth quoting in full (the italics are ours). 


*During the past few days I have had fruitful discussions 
with President Chamoun, Prime Minister Sami Solh, 
Foreign Minister Fragie and other officials of the Govern- 
ment of Lebanon regarding the plan for development of 
the Jordan River Valley. 

"The purpose of these talks, which have been most cordial 
and co-operative, has been to inform the Lebanese Govern- 
ment of the present status of the project generally and to 
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examine in particular those elements of the plan which are 
of direct and special interest to this country. 

‘In more than twenty months of negotiation, a number of 
important changes have been made in the proposals which 
I first presented on behalf of the President of the United 
States in October and November 1953. These changes, in 
the main, represent a serious effort on my part to meet the 
position of the Arab governments as expressed by them in 
conversations with me during four visits to this area. 

*For example, after the most careful study, we have con- 
cluded that Arab interests in the water resources of the 
Jordan Valley would be more effectively served by con- 
struction of a reservoir on the Yarmuk River considerably 
larger than that previously considered to be adequate. 
Accordingly, we now propose a Yarmuk River dam which 
will impound some six times more water than was first pro- 
posed (300 m.c.m. instead of 47 m.c.m.) and nearly twice 
as much as suggested in my last meeting with representa- 
tives of the Arab states in Beirut. This concession to Arab 
interests will, in my opinion, offer the kingdom of Jordan a 
more secure storage facility inside Arab territory and at the 
same time increase considerably the power potentials of 
principal importance to Syria. 

‘Similarly, in deference to Arab reluctance to store Arab 
waters in Lake Tiberias, I am now proposing that the final 
decision on this matter should not be made until a careful, 
scientific exploration of needs and possibilities can be made 
by a neutral body during a period of actual experience with 
irrigation in the Valley. While my own engineers remain 
convinced that Lake Tiberias is the most efficient and 
logical place to store flood flows of the Yarmuk River for 
Jordan’s use downstream, we are nevertheless prepared. to defer 
this feature of the plan until experience has produced more informa- 
tion on which a final decision can be made. 

*My approach to the problem of dividing the waters of 
the river system has been based on the concern of my own 
Government to relieve somewhat the condition of Arab 
refugees while contributing to the general economic and 
social progress of the Arab nations. J have made it clear that 
the project will in no way prejudice or affect the rights of the refugees 
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to repatriation or compensation; it will offer them merely the 
opportunity of an independent livelihood until these politi- 
cal issues are resolved. 

‘I have therefore taken and defended the position that 
the water needs of the Arab states of the Jordan Valley — 
Lebanon, Syria and Jordan — should be met first and that 
these countries must receive sufficient water to irrigate all 
lands which can economically and feasibly be.used for 
crops. This is the principle on which my present proposals 
still rest. 

‘With respect to the primary interests of Lebanon, I have 
assured the Government that I am prepared to include in 
the total development plan facilities to make economic use 
of the waters of the Hasbani River for irrigation of Leban- 
ese lands in the Hasbani Valley. Already we have secured 
for Lebanon the amount of water estimated by the Arab 
Technical Committee to be required for adequate and 
economic irrigation of the Hasbani basin, 

‘My conversations in Amman and Cairo, just prior to 
visiting Beirut, have encouraged me to believe that the 
Arab states now recognise the advantages to be gained 
from this project and that they are striving to find a basis 
on which to accept the suggestions of my Government. 
They have received my assurance that the plan is intended to pro- 
duce no change whatever in ihe political situation in the area and 
that it represents only a sincere purpose on the part of the United 
States to help the Governments and the people of the Near East to 
achieve a generally higher level of economic well-being. 

‘During these long negotiations, I have made a sincere 
effort to accommodate the view-points of the Arab govern- 
ments concerned. I feel that we have evolved the basic of a 
sound and reasonable compromise of all positions and that 
the time for a decision has arrived. 

‘I hope that the Government of Lebanon after mature 
consideration will decide, in concert with the other Govern- 
ments, to accept these proposals in the interest of its own 
people and the region as a whole.’ 


The statement emphasises the non-political nature of the 
plan. It does not refer to Israel openly, although she is certainly 
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included in Mr. Johnston’s reference to ‘the Governments and 
the people of the Near East’. He has undoubtedly found it ex- 
tremely difficult to convince responsible people that the plan 
has no political implications, which include the settlement of 
the refugees and paving the way, through co-operation in the 
water project, for peace between the Arab states and Israel. 
Needless to say, responsible American people hoped that Mr. 
Johnston’s statement would alleviate the fears of the Arabs. It 
is significant that the statement was issued in Beirut. Was it 
meant to be a reply to the Lebanese Chamber’s resolution (of 
July 1955) to reject the plan completely? 

It is assumed that if the new proposals were accepted by the 
Arab states the shares of the waters would be as follows: 


Cubic metres 


Lebanon . : + 35,000,000 
Syria d è » 132,000,000 
Jordan . . + 720,000,000 
Israel : ‘ + 420,000,000 


Thus the three Arab states would receive 68 per cent, while 
Israel would get 32 per cent. These percentages are the same as 
those given in the first (1953) proposals of Mr. Johnston, The 
Arab Technical Committee’s figures differ greatly. 


i 


Defence problems and plans for the Middle East came again 
to the fore in 1955, and produced more movements, visits, dis- 
cussions, propaganda and counter-propaganda than any other 
scheme or project. A summing up of the whole situation may not 
be out of place. 

What are, in the first instance, the desires of the Great Powers 
so far as this area is concerned? The Western democracies are 
interested in completing their defence bloc against Russia, 
through the building up of a northern tier (Turkey, Iran, 
Afghanistan and Pakistan) with reasonable backing fom Iraq, 
Jordan, Syria and Lebanon. Besides, the oilfields of Iraq, Iran 
and Saudi Arabia are of special concern. Russia, on the other 
hand, is interested in torpedoeing such plans at any cost. So her 
cry has been for neutrality of the area. 

Great Britain and the United States, as engineers of defence 
organisation for the area, are interested in it as a whole, and must 
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keep this aim in view. The 1951 offer to Egypt was rejected, and 
the Arab Joint Defence and Economic Co-operation Treaty of 
the Arab League States, considered by Britain and the United 
States as falling short of serving their purpose, was not accepted. 
The two Great Powers then decided to conclude bilateral agree- 
ments which might pave the way for a more acceptable — from 
their point of view- solution- ofthe defence problem. Thus collec- 
tively orindividually they have arranged for agreements, treaties 
and pacts with Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Jordan, Libya, Turkey 
and Pakistan. Although a number of these treaties were not ac- 
cepted with good grace, the most disturbing to some Arab states 
was the Iraqi-Turkish Pact concluded in Baghdad on 24 Febru- 
ary 1955.1 In the final analysis this pact declared that the con- 
tracting parties were to ‘co-operate for their security and de- 
fence’. This co-operation is in accordance with Article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter, and the parties concerned ‘undertake 
to refrain from any interference whatsoever in each other’s in- 
ternal affairs’. The pact ‘remains in force for a period of five 
years renewable for other five year periods’, and is open ‘for 
accession to any member of the Arab League or any other 
State actively concerned with the security and peace in this re- 
gion and which is fully recognized by both of the High Con- 
tracting Parties’. 

So far, in addition to Iraq and Turkey, Britain and Pakistan 
have joined the pact. The accession of the latter makes it pos- 
sible for the member states to proceed with the setting up of the 
necessary machinery, which is principally ‘a Permanent Council 
at Ministerial level’. 

Immediately Iraq announced her desire to sign this pact with 
Turkey objections came from Egypt and Saudi Arabia, and 


1 Late in 1954 the Ministers for Foreign Affairs of the Arab states met in 
Cairo to discuss and co-ordinate Arab foreign policy. On 13 December a 
communiqué was issued which stated, in not too equivocal terms, that the 
foreign policy of the Arab states rested on the Pact ‘of the Arab League, the 
Arab Collective Security and Economic Co-operation Treaty and the United 
Nations Charter. No other pacts may be admitted. Iraq had her own reserva- 
tions. However, the communiqué did not close the door to co-operation with 
the Western Powers. Such a co-operation was possible provided that the 
West (1) produced just solutions for Arab problems, and (2) supplied the 
Arab states with material resources to enable them to defend themselves 
against any aggression. It was further stated that such help should not 
prejudice the sovereignty of the states. 
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propaganda, active in more ways than one, began in an attempt 
to win other Arab states to their side. Nor was Iraq idle, and the 
story of. journeys, visits and counter-visits may be interesting to 
relate, but is certainly beyond the scope of the present study. 
Suffice it to say that Iraq justifies her entry into this pact with 
Turkey by the fact that she is a near neighbour to Russia, and 
that this is a source of anxiety to her. It is imperative, in order 
to ensure her safety and security, that she should be heavily 
armed. The Eygptian and Saudi argument, to which Syria sub- 
scribes, is that the primary concern of the Arab world is not so 
much Russia, but Israel, and that the Arab Joint Defence and 
Economic Co-operation Treaty is sufficient for the purpose. 
Further, it is argued that the Iraqi-Turkish Pact splits the Arab 
League states into two sections, and this robs them of the possi- 
bility of concerted action. Egypt would add — and she finds sup- 
port for this in certain other quarters — that the pact will serve 
as a means to favour peace negotiations with Israel. The Iraqi 
answer is that the pact is not incompatible with the Arab League 
Pact or with the Joint Defence Treaty, nor does Iraq contem- 
plate the conclusion of peace with Israel. On the contrary, she 
is likely to influence Turkey to change her friendly policy to- 
wards Israel and side more with the Arabs. Iraq points out that 
Turkey has promised to lend her weight in international organi- 
sations towards securing a just solution of the Palestine problem. 

Syria, Egypt and Saudi Arabia declared (February-March 
1955) their intention to form an Arab Pact, which will begin 
with the signatories to the declaration, and to which Jordan and 
Lebanon will be invited to adhere. The Egyptian proposals sug- 
gested the formation of an Arab federation, in which political, 
military, economic and financial matters will be in the hands of 
a legislative assembly, provided existing systems of government 
are not changed. Egypt insisted on the exclusion of Iraq unless 
she repudiated her pact with Turkey. There was a feeling, even 
in sympathetic quarters, that the plan was improvised and that 
more thorough consideration was needed. Syria objected to the 
exclusion of Iraq, but her counter-proposals also contained im- 
portant matters which met with objection, if not rejection, from 
Egypt. First, a closer political co-operation, amounting almost 
to federation, was asked for, with a permanent council to plan 
the foreign policy of the participating states, whose resolutions 
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would be decided by the majority. Among other things this 
closer co-operation demanded that no treaties be signed, or even 
negotiations entered into, by individual states who are signa- 
tories to the Arab Pact. In the second place, the Syrian plan 
aimed at considering the markets of the states of the pact as one 
internal market, where goods of any of the states could be ex- 
ported or imported with the complete absence of any barriers. 
This would also mean, from the Syrian viewpoint, that citizens 
of all the states would enjoy freedom of movement and acquire 
equal rights of economic activities in each of the member 
countries. It would entail the unification of civil, penal, financial 
and fiscal legislation in these countries. Furthermore, Syria 
wanted the industrialisation of the Arab Pact states to be based 
on collective rather than national grounds, in the sense that it 
should be complementary where the ability of any one country 
in manufacturing goods would serve the consumers in every 
other country that was a member of the pact. Thirdly, the 
Syrian plan envisaged the formation of a unified military com- 
mand (in times of peace and war) with headquarters at Damas- 
cus; a unified Arab army, side by side with local armies, at- 
tached directly to the unified command; and a special fund, 
amounting to 10 per cent of the annual budgets of the states, 
which would finance the unified army and economic projects. 
Between March and July (1955) the Syrian plan was being 
considered by the Saudi Arabian and Egyptian Governments, 
and it elicited nothing but negative remarks; Egypt particularly 
objects to the Syrian views on industrialisation and the 10 per 
cent budget contributions. 

The official position of Syria in the summer of 1955 was that 
she was not a member of the Iraqi-Turkish Pact. That was the 
position accepted by the Chamber. It is interesting to note, 
however, that those who represented the other side were, by the 
nature of thesituation, inarticulate, or rendered so. TheS.N.S.P. 
was in favour of joining the Iraqi-Turkish Pact, and some in- 
dividual politicians would also favour such a step. Yet one would 
like to know why Syria joined the other side? It is probably 
worth mentioning that many observers thought that the real 
power in the Syrian Cabinet early in 1955 was Khalid al-‘Azm, 
who was Minister for Foreign Affairs. ‘Azm’s policy was based 
on: an independent Syria to provide him with a presidency, 
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and close co-operation with France. In the former he had a few 
people who were ready to compete with him, and would there- 
fore support his policy ofa Syria not ready to unite with, or even 
draw closer to, Iraq. His pro-French inclinations are best illus- 
trated in a quotation from his statement on foreign policy to the 
Syrian Chamber on g July 1955. Referring to the Iraqi-Turkish 
Pact and what accompanied it, he said, "The immediate con- 
tacts we had at this stage with Arab and foreign States convinced 
us that Syria did not stand alone in the battle for freedom." 
What is needed is a substitute for ‘foreign’. But more than that 
is probably needed to understand the Syrian attitude, and the 
reader is reminded of the philosophy of the Arab Socialist Re- 
naissance Party and the Democratic bloc, who were always op- 
posed to union with Iraq. It must be mentioned here that many 
Syrians feared that the Iragi-Turkish Pact might be nothing 
but a step towards realising this union. 

At the March meeting in Cairo the President of Syria, King 
Saud and Abd an-Nasir reiterated the desire of their countries 
for closer co-operation in the political, military, economic, and 
cultural fields. But when Ghazzi resigned and Asali formed a 
national coalition government (June 1956), the new Syrian 
Cabinet adopted the principle, which was approved by the 
Syrian Chamber, of effecting unity with Egypt. A ministerial 
committee has been appointed to study the steps to be taken to 
realise this matter. But so far (August 1956) not even the very 
broad outlines of the nature of the union have become known. 
Debates as to whether it would be a union, a federation or even 
a confederation are going on in public. There is no suspicion as 
to the sincerity of the supporters of the plan in the Syrian Cabi- 
net and Chamber, but there is some doubt as to the practic- 
ability, feasibility and advisability of such a serious step at 
present. Such suspicion looms not only in the minds of some 
Syrian political leaders, but apparently also in the minds of 
many Egyptians. Egyptian reaction to this call, in spite of the 
welcome the idea has received openly, is still as it was to that of 
the Arab Pact. One is bound to remember also that Saudi 
Arabia is not favourably disposed towards a change in the 
political status of Syria. She probably fears that such a step 
might lead Iraq to act in Jordan - a thing which she certainly 
guards wholeheartedly against. 
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Lebanon’s attitude to the Iraqi-Turkish Pact as a regional 
defence organisation is, so far, in a state of flux. Since the sign- 
ing of the pact the President of the Lebanese Republic has paid 
a visit to Turkey (April 1955) and the Turkish President has 
been to Lebanon (June 1955). These visits were probably a little 
more than complimentary. At the conclusion of the Lebanese 
President’s visit to Turkey an official communiqué was issued 
which said that the two Presidents, as well as the Lebanese and 
Turkish Prime Ministers, had discussed problems of common 
interest to the two countries and had clarified their respective 
positions. This was interpreted by many as contradictory to ‘he 
neutral peace-making policy of Lebanon, which had L.en 
adopted by her when the differences between Iraq and E:.ypt 
began as a result of the Iraqi- Turkish Pact. It is significant ‘hat 
no communiqué was issued at the end of the Turkish Presid::nt’s 
visit to Lebanon. All that took place was an exchange of 
speeches at the official banquet, where Bayar, in replying to 
Chamoun’s speech of welcome, referred to Palestine as a cause 
of concern to the Turks. 

The debates on Lebanese foreign policy (12-14 May 1955) 
showed that, within the traditional framework of Lebanese 
policy towards the Arab states, Lebanon was not prepared to 
see the exclusion of Iraq from the Arab ‘circle’. Lebanon felt 
that Iraq was free to conclude any treaty or sign any pact which 
was likely to ensure security for her own nationals. Lebanon was 
7t prepared to take sides, but was ready to be a peacemaker. 


.. Wher invited to sign the Arab Pact, Lebanon decided that such 


^ step could not be taken without serious study. The fact that 
Syria herself has since presented not only remarks and observa- 
tions, but even counter-proposals, has certainly strengthened 
the Lebanese attitude in this respect. Thus the official Lebanese 
stand may be summed up as neutrality and peace-making. 
But there is another facet to the whole problem. The Phalanges 
are out for direct co-operation with the West, but not through 
Turkey. S.N.S.P. is wholeheartedly with the Iraqi-Turkish Pact. 
An-Nida is not quite clear on the subject. Theleftists areopposed 
to the pacts. Besides, a conference, representing some parties 
and a number of politicians, which has met more than once, 
issued on the eve of Bayar’s arrival in Lebanon (15 June 1955) 
a statement denouncing the pact and alliances with Turkey and 
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asking the Lebanese Government to refrain from signing the 
lraqi-Turkish Pact. The statement ended: ‘Lebanese public 
opinion is determined to stand in the face of any policy which is 
likely to tamper (sic) with the Constitution, national sovereignty, 
Lebanese interests or common Arab aims.’ 

Lebanon is interested in maintaining good relations with all 
Arab states. Her position and work in the Arab League, so far 
as internal problems are concerned, is one of keeping thebalance 
when the two camps — Egypt-Saudi Arabia and Iraq — disagree. 
There is, however, some sort of recognition, in many circles, 
official and otherwise, that the Arab world cannot be neutral in 
present-day world division. Neutrality cannot be adopted by 
people whom nature has placed in this situation. As the ‘East’ 
is not acceptable, on moral, spiritual and ideological grounds, 
to the majority of the people in the area, then co-operation with 
the West is the only solution. But the Arabs havea grudgeagainst 
the West, and the blame falls mainly on the senior partners. The 
West, these groups feel, should somehow redress the grievances 
before its views can be accepted. Again, a group of politicians 
and others seriously fear that the West might come to stay and 
then force all its wants on the area, whose governments, having 
signed the pact, would have no alternative but to acquiesce. 
The position of such groups is understandable, but one or two 
more things should be added. An analysis of the composition of 
the conference which issued the statements of 15 June reveals 
that a number of people sitting on it have interests in Saudi 
Arabia or connections with Egypt, which would make it easier 
for them to understand the Saudi Arabian-Egyptian views 
and work within this understanding. 

On the occasion of the resignation of Karame, the formation 
of the new Lebanese Government was entrusted to Yafi. The 
statement of policy which was debated by the Chamber (March 
1956), and accepted by a narrow majority, emphasised the 
Government's determination to refrain from joining the Bagh- 
dad Pact and any other foreign pacts. Lebanon was determined 
to realise the purposes of the Arab League Charter and the re- 
vival of the Collective Security and Economic Co-operation 
Treaty. 

The tripartite negotiations between Syria, Saudi Arabia and 
Egypt for the conclusion of a pact came to a standstill by the 
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time Quwwatli was elected to the Presidency. A way out, and 
probably just a face-saving attempt, was made on 20 October 
1955, when the Syrian and Egyptian Governments signed amili- 
tary pact according to which the two governments, in view of 
the fact that they were interested in the pursuance of peaceful 
means for the solution of any problems between them, agreed to 
co-operate in the event of armed aggression against either of 
them. The pact was in conformity with Article 6 of the Arab 
League Pact and Article 51 of the United Nations Charter. 
There were to be a supreme council composed of the Ministers 
of Defence and Foreign A ffairs of the two states; a military coun- 
cil composed of the two chiefs of staffs; and one single military 
command. The cost of the combined command will be shared 
equally by the two states, while military establishments will be 
paid for in the proportion of 35 per cent and 65 per cent by 
Syria and Egypt respectively. The pact was ratified by the 
Syrian Parliament on 5 November 1955 and immediately after- 
wards the Commander-in-Chief of the Egyptian armed forces 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the combined Syrian 
and Egyptian forces. So far the Pact has worked very well on 
paper. 

It must be added that on 27 October 1955 a similar pact was 
sir ed between Egypt and Saudi Arabia. Further negotiations 
for he signing of pacts of a similar nature, or even of lesser 
vaiue, went on during the last weeks of 1955 and early days of 
1956 between Syria and Saudi Arabia, and Syria and Lebanon. 
The atmosphere in the Arab East has certainly been charged 
with the spirit of negotiations. When there were outbreaks in 
Jordan about the middle of December 1955 and early January 
1956 the Governments of Syria, Egypt and Saudi Arabia in- 
vited His Majesty King Husain of Jordan to a high-level meet- 
ing, at which their Majesties the Kings of Jordan and Saudi 
Arabia, the President of Syria and Abdul Nasir of Egypt would 
discuss the future of Jordan. It was rumoured in various quar- 
ters and circles that the purpose of this meeting was to see that 
Jordan received from the three other states an amount equi- 
valent to that which she receives by way of subsidy from Britain, 
which would free her from British fetters and shackles. Negotia- 
tions, proposals and counter-proposals are still being exchanged 
as this book goes to press. 
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III 

Syria and Lebanon have, among their private problems, that 
of increasing population. It is more acute in Lebanon than in 
Syria. To solve this problem the two countries are working hard 
at land reclamation, irrigation and industrialisation. In 
Lebanon the first two items go only a little way towards a solu- 
tion of the problem; for land is already under cultivation and 
the amount which might be brought under irrigation is hardly 
sufficient to cope with the present population, let alone the in- 
crease which is likely to occur within the next ten or twenty 
years. Syria has better prospects along these lines. The reader is 
referred to Chapter 9, where this question is fully discussed. 
The question ofindustrialisation is a more complicated one. For, 
after all, both Syria and Lebanon can cater for light industries 
which depend largely on the consumer. This consumer is not 
found in sufficient numbers in either Syria or Lebanon, and un- 
less he is found outside the two countries, industrialisation will 
not be of much purpose. The likely markets for manufactured 
goods are within the Arab world, but so far every other country 
within the Arab world with any possibilities of industrialisation 
is doing the same with its raw materials as Syria and Lebanon 
are doing. The negotiations carried out in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1955 between Syria, Saudi Arabia and Egypt show the 
importance of markets. Syria has suggested that there should be 
more co-ordinated programmes of economic activities, both in 
industries and agriculture, so that the whole economic aspect 
of life is based on being complementary, rather than on rivalry. 
Egypt did not agree because she has already launched a pro- 
gramme of industrialisation which would be curtailed if the 
Syrian proposal is accepted. Saudi Arabia, a possible market for 
manufactured goods, seems to be more lenient towards accept- 
ing the Syrian views on the subject, but is not in a position to 
ignore the fact that her markets should also bé open to Egyptian 
goods. The economic crisis which Syria, and especially her 
industries, went through (1955) is a definite proof that in- 
dustrialisation without provision of the requisite markets does 
not solve any problems. On the contrary, it may add to the 
difficulties of the relation between population, resources and 
production. In this connection one may say that Lebanon has 
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been for the past few years increasing the amount of fruit- 
growing on the land. Some Lebanese fruits enjoy a very high re- 
putation, but from an economic point of view what they should 

| enjoy is a market, and although large shipments of fruit and 
vegetables find their way almost daily to Kuwait and Dhahran, 
plus smaller quantities to Jordan and occasionally Egypt, a great 
deal remains to be done to make the fruit-growing industry in 
Lebanonan effective instrument in solving the problem of 
poverty. The political discussions early in 1955 have shown that 
this would put Lebanon at the mercy of some of the Arab states 
should they feel that her political trends do not wholly coincide 
with their line of thinking. Living in this kind of fear will cer- 
tainly not add to the economic security of either Lebanon or 
Syria. It may not be impossible to find markets for some of the 
agricultural products of Syria and Lebanon outside the Arab 
world, but it is hardly possible that manufactured goods could 
be sold outside the area itself. 

It has been asserted by a number of people that political uni- 
fication of the Arab world might help to solve the economic 
problem and make it possible for the two countries to face the 
increase of population. This certainly has its advantages if it 
proved possible to pool the natural resources, co-ordinate pro- 
duction, plan the economy of the region and regard the whole of 
the area as one. But to what extent is Arab unification a likeli- 
hood? Leaving aside, for the moment, other Arab countries, and 
looking at the matter from Lebanese and Syrian angles, one is 
likely to make the following suggestions. 

Lebanon is not at the moment ready to become part and par- 
cel of a united Arab state, whether this is a complete unifica- 
tion, federation or even confederation. Her past history and in- 
ternal development seem to point towards remaining a political 
entity with complete independence and sovereignty. The fears 
that some Lebanese express may be real or imaginary, but 
nevertheless they do exist, and cannot be completely ignored. 
One such fear, as far as unification with Syria, for example, is 
concerned, isthe possible emergence of the populationof Lebanon 
as a small minority in a larger group which is predominantly 
Muslim. It may be true that throughout the history of the past 
ten centuries or so Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, Jordan and Iraq 
were components of one political unity, but it remains true that 
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to some people in Lebanon, this particular partnership was not 
always a happy one. They point to the fact that Syria has not 
done much towards freeing herself from the Islamic concepts 
of the State. They have in mind Articles 1 and 3 of the Syrian 
Constitution of 1950. The tendency which Syria has shown 
lately (1954-55) in supporting the more conservative Muslim 
movements in Egypt and other places has not been at all com- 
forting to a large percentage of the people of Lebanon. They 
may be asking for evidence — and practical evidence at that — 
that what has hitherto stirred fear and suspicion in their minds 
and hearts should be removed, and this removal should prove 
to be lasting in form, before they would accept unification with 
Syria, and hence other parts of the Arab world. Many have sug- 
gested, for example, the complete secularisation of Arab states, 
and they always ask to what extent it would be possible for 
Saudi Arabia and Yemen to take such steps and measures as 
the Lebanese would be willing to accept. 

It should be noted that while the last few sentences may ex- 
press the point of view of only one section of the Lebanese 
population, some other sections, usually grouped under non- 
Christians, may not feel easy if Lebanon is unified with the rest 
of the Arab countries. Again their historical experience more 
or less impels them towards considering Lebanon as a coun- 
try that should remain independent and sovereign. One 
may add that vested interests are gradually winning some of 
those who previously were more enthusiastic for unity with 
Syria. 

Syria is probably ready to join with Lebanon, but while this is 
likely to solve the problem of Lebanon, it is not likely to solve 
the problem of the increase of population in Syria. Here the 
union between Syria and Iraq becomes a problem worthy of 
serious consideration, but to what extent is this likely to be the 
case within a lifetime? It is true that union remains an aspira- 
tion of a large group of people who look at the matter from a 
national point of view. It is true also that unification will cer- 
tainly help both countries to realise their aspirations more 
quickly, less expensively and certainly more efficiently; but uni- 
fications do not always come as a result of emotions and senti- 
ments. Either conquest or else a realisation of the benefits which 


peoples of two or more countries are likely to derive from such 
K 
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unification may be needed. The question of conquest should be 
excluded from the picture. 

It remains to examine the question of unification on a purely 
material and beneficiary basis. Now that Iraq is drawing about 
£70 million sterling ($200 million) a year from oil royalties, she 
is likely to feel that her unification with an Arab country, even 
Syria, will but add to her liabilities, and may not be ready to go 
into it wholeheartedly. Syria, on the other hand, according to 
the opinion of many observers, is far from being ready to unite 
with a country which is politically less independent than herself. 
There is, however, a group in Syria which is ready to bless, al- 
though not to take any action towards, this union. This group 
is represented especially by the Sha‘b Party. The National Party 
has not been so expressive on this point during the past few 
months, but it has definitely taken a strong stand against ex- 
cluding Iraq from the Arab Pact proposed by Egypt and 
seconded by Saudi Arabia. 

Leaving the question of union aside, there is the question of 
economic co-operation between Syria and Lebanon. Negotia- 
tions on this matter have been taking place for the past six years, 
and conferences have been held on occasions too numerous to 
mention, proposals have been presented and memorandums 
have been written by representatives of both countries. All this 
has proved futile, because the suggested economic unity entails, 
between the lines of the various memorandums, a Syrian desire 
for more than economic unity and a Lebanese apprehension of 
this concealed desire. Probably the best description of the char- 
acteristics of relations between the various Arab countries is that 
of fear and suspicion. Unless serious commitments are made - by 
the majority and the stronger parties — to alleviate this fear and 
suspicion, the problems will remain, and Arab countries will be 
unable to solve them, Syria and Lebanon being no exceptions. 


IV 
Syria and Lebanon were the first Arab states to achieve inde- 
pendence. It is true that Saudi Arabia and Yemen could claim 
a longer period of independence, but neither of them had had 
nearly a quarter of a century under a mandate. The indepen- 
dence of the two Levant states, although the result of a long 
political struggle, descended on them rather suddenly, and 
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therefore released a great deal of energy which, having lacked 
proper channels through which to express itself, began to act in 
a rather disconcerting and unorganised manner. This led many 
people to believe that the two countries had failed, or are likely 
to fail, in their new attempts. Under the mandate, democratic 
institutions had already been established, but they were never 
allowed full play, nor were they given a fair chance to develop 
in the proper interest of the people. Since 1945 such institu- 
tions have been undergoing a period of trial and error, with all 
the vicissitudes which such a period is bound to bring with it. 
This has strengthened the views of many observers about the 
failure of practical democracy in those two states. It should also 
be remembered that as a result of previous administrative ex- 
perience a great deal of corruption had crept into the admini- 
strative machine of both countries and it was not possible to 
change old skins during such a short period when new wine was 
being poured into them. The old men are still there, and their 
mistakes, shortcomings and partial failures have certainly in- 
fluenced the present-day situation a great deal. 

With this in mind, one may proceed to examine some of the 
deep causes which seem to be working in the present-day gov- 
ernmental systems of the two states. One such cause is confes- 
sionalism in Lebanon. Established by long tradition, confirmed 
by the constitution and strengthened by more recent practices, 
confessionalism decides the distribution of seats in the Chamber, 
of Cabinet posts and of other positions in the State. It is true that 
the authorities endeavour to bring in the most suitable people 
within this general framework, but this framework itself has de- 
finitely imposed a great deal of limitation on the choice of such 
people. In 1955, for example, there was such a loud demand for 
the protection of the interests of the various religious groups in 
State offices that a special committee has been appointed to 
examine the present situation and advise on the proper alloca- 
tion of the various Government posts. There has been a counter 
cry by some people for the abolition of confessionalism alto- 
gether. And while one can be assured of the sincerity of a small 
number of clamourers, it is certain that this call is not entirely 
based on sincere considerations. The Muslim communities, be- 
ing the leaders in this call, have at the back of their minds the 
claim that the Muslims in Lebanon are already a majority, and 
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they feel that such a step will give them a bigger representation, 
than they now have in all Government offices, from the Presi- 
dency of the Republic downwards. 

Strong as confessionalism may be in Lebanon, it is certainly 
not one of the problems of Syria. For there the three recognised 
minorities of Shi‘tes, Christians and Druzes form a very small 
proportion of the total population of the country, not exceed- 
ing 12 or 13 per cent. They have representatives in the Cham- 
ber and they are represented in the Cabinet, but in neither 
case can they command sufficient influence -to enable them to 
be disconcerting or annoying. 

But there, as well as in Lebanon, one problem is important 
enough to be regarded as responsible for the partial failure re- 
ferred to above — that is, the question of loyalty. An examination 
of this sociological problem in Syria and Lebanon has shown 
that essentially a man’s loyalty follows this course. First comes 
the family or the clan, then comes the tribe, thirdly comes the 
religious group to which a man is affiliated; and there loyalty 
stops. So far men have not developed a deep constructive sense 
of loyalty towards a land, a people, a nation or a state. One can 
safely say that a religious group in Lebanon feels with a group of 
similar religious affinity in Syria, regardless as to whether that 
group is right or wrong. The spirit of tribalism is the predomi- 
nant social characteristic not only in the fringes of the desert, 
but also in villages and towns. Families that have been living in 
Beirut for one or two generations, for example, insist on burying 
their dead in their original villages because of a parochial feeling 
of loyalty which has descended to them down the ages. It is true 
that this feeling is dying, but at such a slow pace that its final 
burial is not envisaged within one or two generations. Unless 
education takes a radical turn and becomes strong enough to 
create in the minds, souls and hearts of the people a deep feeling 
of loyalty to the State, and unless the State develops its own 
work so as to command the respect of individuals, this longed- 
for loyalty will be lacking for some time. Another thing that has 
added to the division of loyalties in the two countries is the ad- 
vent of ideological political parties, especially those who receive 
their inspiration from outside the area, and therefore have their 
loyalties directed towards new Meccas. 

With the spirit of tribalism permeating political and social 
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life, a few things which result from this, or are at least connected 
with it, are worthy of mention. One is the absence of the con- 
cept of State not only among the common people but even 
among those whom circumstances bring to power. It is remark- 
able to what extent proper studies of the idea of State, its func- 
tions, nature, duties, responsibilities and obligations, appear to 
be lacking in Arabic. It is true that Communists do write about 
the subject, that Muslim thinkers produce dissertations on the 
State, and that some works dealing with various aspects of 
statecraft have been translated from European languages. But 
these do not deal with the core of the problem — the State as it 
should be vis-à-vis the area, the people and the task it should 
undertake. For Communist tracts on the State are propaganda 
works, books written by Muslim thinkers are of historical inter- 
est, but they display a certain amount of conservatism which is 
not competent to deal with present-day problems and demands. 
Translations bring new ideas, but they have not so far aroused 
the imagination of enough people to adopt, adapt and defend 
them. With this absence of the concept of State there continue 
to exist the older ideas of a governor who tries to do things in 
his own way — he may be right or wrong; a machinery which 
runs by inertia; a legislation which possesses all the traits of 
efficiency and which exhibits a great deal of learning; and even 
a Chamber to ensure that everything is done in the interest of 
the people and the land. But with all this one feels that some- 
thing is absent — a real genuine understanding of the needs and 
problems, a sincere appreciation of the ways of solving them, 
and an honest desire to do so. 

It is no wonder, then, that the people — the governed — have 
such little confidence in the Government. They are interested 
in seeing things done. When this fails they grumble, grow dis- 
contented and, occasionally, lose hope of possible improvement. 
They feel that the country is going round in a vicious circle, and 
the old idea they had inherited over centuries again rises to the 
surface — namely, that the Government is the enemy of the 
people. This has come down with centuries of bitter experience, 
and people still accept it as axiomatic, although probably uncon- 
sciously. Recent decades have done nothing to alleviate thefear of 
the people, and misunderstanding and mistrust take the place of 
mutual co-operation and confidence between the two groups. 
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But this dark picture, which applies to other Arab countries, 
and probably more seriously than in Syria and Lebanon in some 
aspects, is not here to stay indefinitely. Many more people are 
being educated in the duties, responsibilities and obligations 
of the State, some of these are finding their way into govern- 
ment offices and some of them apply their knowledge in the 
right place. They should do better, but only when they reach 
higher positions, where they will be sufficiently influential to 
change views, means and ways. It remains to educate the other, 
and by far the larger, group — namely, the governed — in their 
responsibilities, duties and obligations. Both parties, however, 
should be educated in understanding their rights, how to obtain 
them and how to keep them. 


V 


This consideration leads us into thinking of a few ways in 
which the governmental task could be improved. There have 
been a number of suggestions for the reform of the parliamen- 
tary system of Lebanon. Lebanon has experienced chambers 
with varying numbers, the largest being seventy-seven, which 
lasted for one or two sessions. At present there are forty-four 
members of the Chamber, and it is felt that this small number 
hardly provides a full representation of the country's needs and 
trends, especially if one keeps in mind what has been previously 
said about the confessional basis of elections. One suggestion 
for reform was to increase the membership up to anything be- 
tween 100 and 125. In support of this suggestion it was argued 
that if all Cabinet members — who may number nine or ten — 
were members of parliament, itshould not be difficult for the Cab- 
inet to win a majority, because it already holds about a fourth of 
the total membership. Enlarging the number will force the Gov- 
ernment to become more considerate and active, to enable it to 
win the confidence of the House. Besides, it frequently happens 
that the Chamber insists on all or most of the Ministers being 
selected from among its own members. A Chamber with a small 
number of representatives means a limitation imposed on abili- 
ties, for surely the country has more than forty-four people who 
are competent to take a share in the administration. The Leban- 
ese constitution provides the President of the republic a freedom 
of choice, because there is no reason why the ministers may not 
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be chosen from outside the Chamber. But in this case the Cham- 
ber may feel insulted. So, in order to avoid all such complica- 
tions, it has been suggested that the number of representatives 
be increased. 

Apart from this consideration of reforms on parliamentary 
level, there are a number of problems which are worthy of at- 
tention. One such is the strengthening of local government in 
both Syria and Lebanon. So far, elected municipal councils ex- 
ist in Lebanon, but for one reason or another no full elections 
have taken place for a long time, and the net result is that some 
councils that are functioning at present were appointed by the 
central authorities. Beirut is the only exception where an elected 
Municipal Council is looking after the affairs of the city. But this 
Council shares its authority with the Governor of the city, and 
it takes a very erudite lawyer, with special technical knowledge 
of the profession, to advise the Governor and the Mayor about 
their respective spheres of influence. There was a time when the 
two men differed so much in views and temperament that in- 
stead of co-operating, they opposed each other, and the city 
suffered greatly. 

In Syria, elections for municipal councils take place at almost 
regular intervals, but the law regulating their functions is 
slightly antiquated. Another method of strengthening local 
government in both countries is the application of decentralisa- 
tion in administration. Although according to earlier practices 
each muhafazah in Syria had an elected council which helped 
the muhafiz to plan and administer the affairs of his district, this 
has been neglected lately and such councils have been abolished. 
In Lebanon the tendency has been towards more centralisation 
of the administration in practice, although there has been cla- 
mouring, and probably some good intentions, towards decen- 
tralisation. At present people have to come to Beirut from dis- 
tant parts of the country in order to finish their official business. 
In addition to being expensive, this system of centralised author- 
ity is increasing the antagonism they feel towards their gov- 
ernments. It should be added also that decentralisation will en- 
able the younger educated generation to take a more active, and 
possibly a more constructive part in the affairs of the State, when 
they are elected to the various councils of towns, sub-districts 
and districts. At present this group of people both in Syria and 
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Lebanon feel frustrated. They are not considered to be strong 
enough to be returned to Parliament, and there are not enough 
government offices to absorb them. The result is that they be- 
come an element of discontent, and consequently a negative 
force of wasted energy. They never get enough experience in 
handling affairs, and when, and if, they are later elected to the 
Chamber, they may have to spend too long a period as novices. 
Thus decentralisation will prove beneficial in several ways: 
it will help people to conduct their business more quickly and 

- less expensively; it will enable local governments to understand 
local problems and deal with them more efficiently; and it will 
give the opportunity to the younger generation of educated men 
and women to participate in the affairs of their own country at 
an early stage in their lives. 

A conference on public administration in the Arab world held 
at the American University of Beirut in the summer of 1954 has 
shown that other administrative problems should be the subject 
of serious consideration by the authorities. One such problem is 
the financial administration, where Syria and Lebanon have for 
the past ten years or so been introducing new taxes which are 
basically correct, such as income tax (not known before 1940) 
and the substitution of a tax on agricultural products for the old 
tax of tenth. But the introduction of such taxes by law is one 
thing, and the introduction of an organisation which will make 
possible the proper collection of such taxes is another, In 
Lebanon, for example, it has been observed that there is no har- 
mony between the taxes imposed, a situation which has forced 
the Government to be lenient occasionally with one group or 
another, a leniency which has encouraged other groups to de- 
mand similar favouritism. It is interesting to note that in the 
mid-forties the Lebanese Government decided to collect special 
tax from people who grew rich as a result of the war. It was 
found that such a tax, which might amount to tens of millions 
of Lebanese pounds, would be difficult to collect because the 
proper machinery was lacking. Noting this, Lebanese mer- 
chants, who would be liable to pay this tax, approached the 
Government to pay it 6 million Lebanese pounds only — a small 
fraction of the amount due from them. Even this small amount 
was not collected in full. 


Syria is suffering from a similar situation, for there, too, the 
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various modern taxes introduced since 1940 have not taken into 

account the possible social and economic development of the 

country and of the various groups of people and areas of the 

country as such. Again this has shown that the Civil Service 

needed a great deal of improvement. Not until the Public Ad- 

ministration Department was opened at the American Univer- 

sity of Beirut through the generous financial support of Point 

Four in 1952 was it possible for anybody to get the proper train- 

ing in Civil Service or administration. A large number of people 

were appointed to office mainly because of the pressure that 

was brought on the Government to include them among the 

Civil Servants, and some of them were neither needed, nor were 

they capable of rendering any service, civil or otherwise. Again, 

some capable Civil Servants were dismissed, because pressure 

was brought on the Government to exclude them from office. 

The Civil Service in Syria and Lebanon — and this applies also 

to some other Arab countries — has come to be infested with 

people whose loyalty to their parties is stronger than to the 

general good. Some of those men and women have undoubtedly 

abused the confidence of the State in them and made use of their i 
time and position to become party agents — a step which is cer-| 
tainly detrimental to the common good of the country. In line| 
with this, it must be said that the interference of the Army in 

Syria has led on occasions to paralysing political and admini- 

strative work in various departments, and where the Army in- 

terfered less emphatically it certainly produced some rigidity in 

the actual machinery. 


VI 

Another serious problem facing both Syria and Lebanon is 
that of education. During the French mandate the Latin system 
of schools was firmly established in both countries. But along- 
side it, especially in Lebanon, there developed an old-estab- 
lished Anglo-Saxon system to which a large number of native 
schools have adhered. National schools exist in large numbers 
in both countries. Thus it is hardly possible to speak of a Leban- 
ese philosophy of education while these three systems exist side 
by side. Although in Syria the State has had a stronger grip on 
various schools, there has not as yet developed a Syrian philo- 
sophy of education. It must be added that Syria and Lebanon 
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are only two of a number of Arab states which, although they 
have been endeavouring to establish their own local education 
systems, have perforce to remember that there is something 
which may be called the Arab world and an Arab educational 
philosophy. When universities are considered, the same thing 
is found. St. Joseph is essentially French, the American Univer- 
sity of Beirut is primarily Anglo-Saxon, the Syrian University is 
national, as is the recently opened Lebanese University, But 
most of the teachers in the two last-named institutions are 
French trained, and therefore their tendency is to introduce the 
Latin system of education into them. 

This variety of schools and institutions has undoubtedly added 
to the perplexity of the younger generation in both countries. 
Various scholars and educationists have been attempting. to 
find a way out, and a number of suggestions have been put for- 
ward. The Lebanese Government, for example, recognises a 


Lebanese Baccaleaureat and a French Baccaleaureat, and in- 


order to make it possible for schools that are otherwise inclined, 


it has allowed the sitting for the examination of a Lebanese 


Baccaleaureat in Arabic, English and French. But this is not 
going to help matters — if anything it will undoubtedly add to the 
complication. One way out is. probably to follow the Syrian 
method, and recognise only one State examination, and conse- 


quently one certificate granted at passing a public examination. 


at the end of the secondary period. But here another problem 


arises which touches on the content and method of teaching. It’ 


is felt that too much is being taught at the elementary and 
secondary levels and therefore cramming and theoretical teach- 
ing take the place of practical teaching. So something more 
than the mere recognition of one certificate or another is needed. 
Another criticism levelled against schools in both countries is 
the weakness of the students in their own mother tongue, and 
in Syria there is a definite weakness in European languages. At 
the basis of all these criticisms and weaknesses there is the crucial 
question of teacher training. One of the hardest problems for 
schools to solve is that of obtaining qualified and trained 
teachers. There should definitely be an increase, and a large in- 
crease, in the number of teachers’ colleges for the training of the 
masters of the future at all levels. 

Deficient as the schools in Syria and Lebanon may be, they 
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fail to take in all children at school age. Lebanon, the most ad- 
vanced in this field among Arab countries, has about 20,000 
children of school age who are unable to find places in the ele- 
mentary schools. It is true that a large number of those can go 
to private schools, but these are very expensive. Syria has about 
35,000 who cannot be admitted to schools because of lack of 
space. Besides, the schools as they exist cater for one kind of 
teaching only, and that is the usual academic ladder; conse- 
quently weak children are eliminated and usually thrown 
into the streets. So children who are not gifted to follow a re- 
gular system of education cannot go to trade schools, agricul- 
tural schools and so on, as not enough such schools exist. This has 
affected the standard of artisanship in the two countries. People 
who practise various jobs, such as tinsmiths, plumbers, tinkers 
and so on, have had no proper training; they learn their trade 
as they serve with older untrained people. There is definitely 
an urgent need for this kind of school in Syria and Lebanon. 

It must be said, however, that responsible people are aware 
of the difficulties of the existing systems of education and the 
needs of the people and, especially lately, pressure is being 
brought to bear on the authorities by a number of conscientious 
and sincere educationists. It is interesting to note that in the 
years 1954 and 1955 no fewer than 250 different articles written 
by teachers and men in the teaching profession appeared in a 
number of dailies in Beirut alone. This has great significance, 
because dailies are usually solely interested in politics and simi- 
lar topics. Besides, both Governments have a number of com- 
mittees that are studying the problems of education, and some 
good is bound to come out of all this. One final remark about 
education in the two countries. Teachers are underpaid, and 
this has not encouraged some of the best young men and women 
to go into the profession with any definite intention of making 
teaching their career. Those who work in private schools es- 
pecially have no assurance of security. Lebanese teachers in 
private schools worked hard to establish for themselves some 
sort of pension system to which the teachers, the schools and the 
Government should contribute. Their efforts were crowned with 
success when the Lebanese Government passed (17 June 1956) 
a special law granting the teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools reasonable security through a pension scheme. 





Appendix 





of things have occurred that deserve a summary treatment 
in order to bring the work as up-to-date as possible. 

During the summer of 1956 there was great activity in Syria 
and Lebanon, both in the internal and external fields. The Mus- 
lim Conference (of the Holy Places) held its second meeting in 
Damascus on 26-30 June, and passed resolutions calling on the 
Arab States to close their ranks, to help North Africa and regain 
Palestine for her Arab people. Lebanon tackled two problems of 
vital importance to her. The case of the Beirut Ports Company 
was brought under discussion for nationalisation. The national- Si 
isation of the Suez Canal certainly prompted some people to , 
press the point hard, but though negotiations went on for some | 
time not much has been achieved. The other problem was that 
iof the LP.C. The breakdown of negotiations between the 
Lebanese Government and the Company caused the latter to 
decide early in October 1956 to divert the new pipe-line, 

— originally planned to continue from Hims to Tripoli, to Banias 
in Syria. The Syrian Government showed no signs of objection. 
The Company also dismissed about 120 of the redundant 
Lebanese workmen in its service. As late as the middle of Octo- 
ber, however, it was hoped that an agreement could be 
reached, but this hope was shattered by subsequent events in 
the Middle East. 

Conferences and visits took place during the period under 
discussion. In September the Big Three - Quwwatli, Nasir and 
King Saud - held a meeting in Saudi Arabia at which they re- 
iterated their full agreement on policies to be followed as pre- 
scribed at their meeting of March 1956 in Cairo. On the 
morrow of the Jordanian elections, which took place on 21 
October, the Commanders-in-Chief of the Egyptian, Jordanian 
and Syrian armed forces met at Amman. A military agreement 
resulted from this meeting according to which the armies of the 
three countries would face any aggression by Israel as a united 
front. It may be remembered that during that time Israel was 
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concentrating on some plan of attack and very shortly after- 
wards mobilisation was actually ordered. ; 
Chamoun paid two state visits to Amman and Teheran in 
September and October respectively, and late in October 
Quwwatli, accompanied by the Syrian Foreign Minister, paid an 
official visit to Moscow, in response to an invitation extended to 
him by Shepilov on the occasion of the latter’s visit to Syria in 


une. 

In the field of foreign policy Syria’s recognition of Communist 
China and East Germany did not pass without some consterna- 
tion in quite a number of circles, both at home and abroad. 
Lebanon concluded a trade agreement with Rumania, and 
modified her earlier agreement with Czechoslovakia to the 
former’s interest. . 

However, the situation in Syria and Lebanon, as well as in 
other parts of the area, has been more fluid than it has ever 
been since 1948, as a result of the events that took place late in 
October and early in November 1956. This appendix does not 
permit a full discussion of what happened, but a brief summary 
will certainly be helpful. i i , 

25-27 October. British and American nationals in Egypt, 
Jordan and Syria were advised to leave those countries unless 
they had essential work to do. Actually many families were 
evacuated. ve 

29 October. Israel invaded Egypt, explaining her attack as 
being directed towards destroying commando centres in the 
Sinai Desert. . 

30 October. Sir Anthony Eden, in agreement with the 
French Government, sent an ultimatum to Egypt and Israel 
demanding the cessation of fighting within twelve hours. 
Egypt was also asked to allow British and French troops to 
occupy Port Said, Ismailia and Suez. This part of the ulti- 
matum was, naturally enough, rejected by Egypt. k 

31 October. Allied bomber attacks were directed against 
Egyptian airfields with the aim of immobilising them. _ 

1 November. Egyptian aircraft and airfields were subjected 
to low-level air attacks. 

2 November. Part of the air attack was switched to other 
targets, such as Cairo radio and transit camp. ] 

4 November. Allied Headquarters announced the destruction 
of the Egyptian Air Force. i 

5 November. Airborne troops landed at Port Said. A letter 
from Bulganin to Eden and Mollet asked for a cease-fire. 

6 November. Seaborne troops landed at Port Said. Cease- 
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fire (air attacks) in Egypt became effective at 5 p.m. 


(G.M.T.) 

15 November. The vanguard of the U.N. police force arrived 
in Egypt. ; 

In announcing the ultimatum to the House of Commons, Sir 
Anthony Eden said that the action of Britain and France was 
meant to stop hostilities from spreading in the Middle East, and 
to safeguard the Suez Canal as an international water-way. 
Later, when he delivered the Prime Minister's annual speech on 
the Lord Mayor's day at the Guildhall banquet (9 November), 
Sir Anthony said that it was a police action to prevent a 
‘forest fire’, but also referred to Russian penetration in the 
Middle East. By then a few actions had taken place in the 
region in support of Egypt. Three I.P.C. pumping-stations in 
the Syrian Desert had been blown up, and it came to be known 
that Russian armour and ammunition had reached Egypt and 
Syria in larger quantities than had been suspected (approxi- 
mately worth £150 m. for Egypt and £20 m. for Syria, accord- 
ing to the British Press). Bulganin's message to the British 
Prime Minister and French Premier (and President Eisen- 
hower) had shown the readiness of Russia to step in, through 
volunteers, to assist Egypt, a matter that caused some stir. 

As these lines are being written a British brigade is being 
withdrawn from Egyptian territory as the first contingent of 
the U.N. police force has just made entry into. Port Said. 

There have been three meetings of vital interest to the area, 
and to other nations concerned with it. The first was the meet- 
ing of the Baghdad Pact Middle Eastern Powers at Teheran (8 
November) ; the second was the meeting of the heads of States 
of the Arab countries held at Beirut (13 and 14 November); 
and the third was a second meeting of the same powers of the 
Baghdad Pact at Baghdad (18-22 November). The Beirut 
meeting, attended by Husain of Jordan, Saud of Saudi Arabia, 
Faisal of Iraq, the Presidents of Lebanon and Syria, the President 
of the Sudanese Council, and representatives of Idris of Libya 
(his Prime Minister), the Imam of Yemen (his son Prince al- 
Badr) and President Nasir (the Egyptian ambassadors in Beirut 
and Damascus), issued a communiqué which stated that those 
present asked for an immediate implementation of the recent 
U.N. resolutions concerning the area. In the event of tension 
occurring as a result of the failure of either Britain, France or 
Israel to abide by these resolutions, each of the Arab states 
would take immediate steps, according to its resources and 
abilities, to defend itself in accordance with Article 41 of the 
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U.N. Charter and Article 2 of the Collective Security and 
Economic Treaty of the Arab States (of 1951). Those present 
insisted on the complete separation between the Suez Canal 
affair as such and the aggression on Egypt. In addition, the 
national aspirations of the Algerian people for independence 
received the whole-hearted support of the conference. 

The two meetings of the Baghdad Pact Middle Eastern 
Powers discussed the Anglo-French bombardment of Egypt, 
but the problem of the Communist activities in the area was also 
fully discussed, especially at the second meeting. The com- 
muniqué issued at Baghdad on 23 November did not conceal 
the alarm of the Powers concerned at what were referred to as 
‘subversive’ movements and infiltration in the Middle East. 
According to The Times (24 November) 


‘The danger of Communist subversion was, indeed, the 
keynote on which the conference here [in Baghdad] ended, 
and the reference to it is the most notable thing in the 
statement. In general it follows closely the lines laid down 
by the four-power talks in Teheran and the meeting of the 
Arab heads of States held recently in Beirut. In fact the 
statement says that the work of the meeting just ended was 
an extension of those earlier meetings.’ 


Another series of events that took place in the area as a result 
of the Anglo-French ‘police action’ in Egypt included the 
severance of diplomatic relations with Britain and France by 
Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia, and with France alone by Iraq 
and Jordan. Saudi Arabia has stopped Saudi oil from being sent 
to the refinery at Bahrain. Iraqi oil does not reach the Mediter- 
ranean because three pumping-stations were blown up in the 
Syrian Desert. On 5 November the British Government insinu- 
ated, in an official statement, that the Syrian Government was 
directly responsible for the damage. Since then the British Press 
has been accusing ‘detachments’ of the Syrian army of the deed, 
probably, it is now held, without the knowledge of the Govern- 
ment, or even of the Army Command. The damage is done, and 
what is needed is not only the undertaking of repairs, but also 
assurances of future security measures to protect the pipe-line. 
Iraq views this question very seriously. The Suez Canal is now 
blocked, and its clearance, which is likely to be undertaken by 
the U.N., would need some months and its probable cost, 
according to some estimates, will be approximately £14 m. 

The present situation in the Middle East cannot at the 
moment be assessed. Still less can the future, even the im- 
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mediate future, be dealt with clearly. Yet, for the sake of 
placing matters on record, the following observations are worthy 
of note: 

1. Britain and France have suffered the loss of whatever 
sympathies or confidence they still had in large parts of the 
area. There is talk in many circles in London about ‘repairing 
the situation’, but it remains to be seen what this may mean 
when put to the test. 

2. On the other hand, the U.S:S.R., coming in at this 
moment as a defender of Egypt, has gained a great deal of 
prestige. The question of a build-up in Egypt and Syria may be 
exaggerated, but it cannot be completely unfounded. It should 
be kept in mind that the Egyptian ambassador and the Syrian 
minister at Bonn stated, on 15 November, that Russian volun- 
teers were not acceptable, because there was no longer any need 
for them. 

3. The Russian infiltration in the Middle East is partly wel- 
come in Syria, where the army (which has been subjected to 
leftist influence for some time) is now in full control in parts of 
the country — and where a defensive treaty has just been con- 
cluded with the U.S.S.R. It has, on the other hand, been 
received with great apprehension in neighbouring countries. It 
hardly needs to be proved that Iraq and Turkey are not 
favourably disposed to such a state of affairs. Lebanon and 
Saudi Arabia are also very much concerned at the turn of events. 

4. A number of problems which for some time have caused 
anxiety between Syria and Turkey (the question of the Sanjak 
of Alexandretta, the active smuggling along the long borders, 
etc. are coming to the surface again, with the threat of 
Communist infiltration making the situation more complex. 

5. The Jordanian Parliament has just passed a resolution 
asking the Government to abrogate the Anglo-Jordanian 
Treaty of 1948. This was really expected, since the recent 
elections returned a core of anti-treaty members, but the events 
of October-November have certainly speeded up the move. 
The Cabinet has accepted that, but has not yet informed Britain 
officially. 

6. The recent Cabinet change in Lebanon has been inter- 
preted as a victory for the pro-Western policy of the country. 
But it may be observed here that Yafi's position has been in- 
secure for some time, and his resignation could have taken place 
anyway. However, the significant thing about the new Cabinet 
is the inclusion in it, as a Minister of Defence, of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Lebanese Army, who has retained his 
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original post as well. It may be added that entrusting the port- 
folio of foreign affairs to Charles Malik may be an indication 
that hope in the United States has not been completely lost. 
Her stand during the crisis would certainly be a gain for her. A 
great deal of the developments in the area may depend on the 
steps she will take in the immediate future. 

7. On 31 October a number of Arab professors at the 
American University of Beirut presented a memorandum to the 
Iraqi Government through their ambassador in Beirut, the most 
significant part of which said, ‘Britain’s unconcealed animosity 
to the Arab nation at large, and her clear conspiracy with its 
[the Arab nation’s] historical enemy against this nation, should 
be clearly and frankly faced. The least that can be done is that 
Iraq should effect immediate withdrawal from the Baghdad 
Pact. 

8. There has lately been an expulsion of British missionaries 
from Syria and Jordan. Probably more serious is the expulsion, 
on a scale the dimensions of which are not yet clearly known, of 
British and French nationals from Egypt, and the i laa 
of their possessions in the country. 

9. It is likely that the building of a refinery in Syria will now 
go to a Czechoslovakian company. Syria is contemplating the: 
cancelling of all trade contracts with British and French firms.. 

10. Israel’s attack of Egypt, although allegedly in reply to 
provocation by the latter, strengthens the Arab’s view that| 
she is a menace to her neighbours. | 


London, November 1956 
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